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During  two  weeks  in  August, 

Chicago  Tribune  Charities  Inc.  sponsored 
three  spectacular  public  events. 

A  lot  of  people  had  a  lot  of  fun-and  nearly 
$500,000  was  raised  for  charity. 


First,  65,000  fans  jammed  Chicago’s  huge 
Soldier’s  Field  for  the  31st  annual  playing 
of  the  College  All-Star  Game.  The  All-Stars 
lost.  The  Chicago  Bears  and  charity  won. 

To  the  same  field  the  following  week, 
56,000  music  lovers  turned  out  for  the 
35th  annual  Chicagoland  Music  Festival. 
Their  fun-filled  evening  of  music  under 


the  stars  netted  a  nice  return  for  charity. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  Chicago  Tribune  Char¬ 
ity  week  at  Arlington  Park  racetrack.  A 
series  of  major  stakes  races  raised 
another  big  collection  for  charity. 

The  T ribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Bringing  extra  pleasure  to  Chicago,  and 
raising  money  for  charity  are  two  of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 


Baltimore  News  AmeriGan,  the  number  one  family  newspaper... in  a  two-paper  town! 


The  News  American  reader  has  a  younger  outlook,  than  223,000  families  daily  of  which  120,000  are  exclusive 
a  bigger  family,  a  longer  shopping  list!  The  simple  households  that  cannot  be  reached  by  another  news- 

facts  of  Baltimore  life  are  these.  The  News  American  paper.  If  anyone  ever  tries  to  tell  you  Baltimore  is  a 

has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  Baltimore  news-  one-paper  town  .  .  .  tell  him  he  is  only  halt  right.  Balti- 

paper.  It  has  the  largest  exclusive  coverage  in  all  more  is  a  two-paper  town  and  the  News  American  is 

households,  and  in  households  with  three  or  more  its  number  one  family  paper, 
persons  -  with  children  under  15  years  of  age  □  with 
male  household  heads  under  45  □  with  females  under 
45  .  .  .  larger  than  either  the  morning  Sun  or  evening 
Sun.*  Your  ad  in  the  News  American  reaches  more  Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

•Daniel  Starch  and  Staff 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  York  Journal-American  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Baltimore  News  American  San  Antonio  Light  Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Examiner  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


The  New^^^American 


.i!itlie2/tli  metro  market  in  retail  sales 


Question:  Want  to  get  your  products  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  service  stations  of  Central  Indiana’s  $4.9 
billion  market? 

Here's  How:  Advertise  them  in  Indiana’s  two  big¬ 
gest  newspapers,  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The 
Indianapolis  News. 

Here’s  Why:  In  metropolitan  Indianapolis  and  its 
surrounding  retail  trading  zone  you  reach  74.8% 


*Source:  Salet  Management's  1964  Survey  of  Buying  Power 

of  the  families  who  own  549,857  automobiles.  In 
the  entire  47-county  Star-News  circulation  area, 
with  over  860,000  cars,  you  get  53.7%  coverage! 

Result:  Advertising  and  sales  impact  - — — 

in  Indiana’s  biggest  and  richest  au- 
tomotive  market  that  cannot  be  j 

matched  by  any  other  single  pack- 
age  media  buy.  ( 


You're  Indiana,  with 


The  Indianapolis  Star  •  the  Indianapolis  news 


(Morning  &  Sunday) 

Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 
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For  high  melting  efficiency 


OCTOBER 

19 — lllinoit  Auociated  Prau  Publishart  Attociation,  Drak*  Hotal,  Chicago. 

19 — New  England  Newtpapars  Advertising  Bureau,  Sheraton  Plazs  Hotol. 
Boston. 

19-20— International  Federation  of  Audit  Bureaus  of  Circulation,  Rrtt 
General  Assembly,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

19- 30 — Women's  Editors  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni  l 

versity.  New  York.  I 

20 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotei, 

Boston,  Mass.  ! 

20- 22 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  20th  general  assembly,  Hotsi  | 
Maria  Isabel,  Mexico  City. 

21- 22— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  BOth  Anniversary  Annual  Meeting. 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotol,  New  York. 

21- 23— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  (International!,, 
Dallas-Hilton,  Dallas,  Texas. 

22- 23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Better  Newspaper  Institute,  Nassau 
Inn,  Princeton. 

22-24— PNPA  annual  convention,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

22- 24— National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisers,  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

23- 24— Michigan  Press  Association  Advertising  Managers'  Conierenca. 
Capitol  Park  Hotel,  Lansing. 

23— Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Members,  Seattle. 

23-24— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Hotal 
Benson,  Portland. 

25-28 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Sheraton. 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

28- 31 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Production  Managers,  La  Casa  dal 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

29—  Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  seminar  and  luncheon.  Savoy  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

3 1 -Nov.  I — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Christopher  Inn,  Columbus. 

NOVEMBER 

8-1 1— American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Sheraton- 
Chicago  Hotel. 

8- 1 1— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Vb. 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspapar 

Production,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

1 1- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Tampa,  Fla.  I 

12 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Sports  News  Workshop.] 
Castleton  Hotel,  New  Castle. 

12-14 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Tyee  Motel,  Olympia,  Wash. 

15- 18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  ana 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

16- 17 — Seventh  Annual  Freedom  of  Information  Center  Conference,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

17- 21— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Mountain  Shadows 
Phoenix  and  Executive  House,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

18- 19 — International  Federation  of  Editors  (FIEJ),  Centre  de  Conferences 
Internationales,  Paris,  France. 

18- 21 — National  Editorial  Association  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show,  Piet 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Sports  News  Workshop, 
Easton  Hotel,  Easton. 

19-21 — International  Labor  Press  Association  (AFL-CIO-CLC),  Interna 
tional  Inn,  Washington,  D.C. 

21 — Northern  Illinois  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Pick-Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

DECEMBER 

2-5 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  Convention.  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansa;' 
City.  Mo. 

4-5 — Wisconsin  Association  Press  Association.  Coach  House  Inn,  Milwaukee 

7-18 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University 
New  York  City. 

JANUARY 

7-9 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucson. 

11-22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

14-16— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  Ne» 
Orleans. 


Just  place  this  Kemp  Stereotype  Pot  in  position, 
connect  fuel  and  power  .  .  .  and  you  can  start 
loading  metal!  Kemp  immersion  heating  puts  all  the 
heat  where  the  metal  is  .  .  .  inside  the  pot.  You  get 
high  casting  rates,  uniform  metal  temperature  and 
rapid  heat  recovery  ...  at  low  operating  cost.  For 
more  information,  write  for  Bulletin  IE-10  to:  The 
C.  M.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 
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One  Day  in  the  Life  of  the  88th  Congress 


This  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  reports  the 
proceedings  of  a  single  day  during  the  term  of  the 
88th  Congress. 

In  the  course  of  that  day,  The  Washington  Post  was 
cited  eleven  times  on  the  House  and  Senate  floors.  No 
other  news  medium  was  mentioned  as  often. 

This  is  understandable,  because  The  Washington 
Post  is  the  one  newspaper  read  by  every  Senator  and 
93%  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


and  the  one  which,  by  a  margin  of  3  to  1,  they  read 
when  they  have  time  for  only  one.  As  a  result,  year 
in  and  year  out  Washington  Post  editorials  are  quoted 
or  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  more  often 
than  those  of  any  other  newspaper. 

Whether  you  want  to  reach  Washington  govern¬ 
ment  and  business  leaders,  or  the  largest  newspaper  au¬ 
dience  in  the  Washington  area.  The  Washington  Post 
is  the  outstanding  newspaper  in  the  nation’s  capital. 


Firtt  in  advertising  First  in  circulation  First  in  awards 


bf:  FtmuaM.  W«lk*r.  — Grant  Wabb.  A  Rtaorts  — Hal  Harmaa  Aaaoc.  (RorMa).  Laa  Wabblaa  (N.Y.  an#  N.J.).  Caray  $f»afa  (PanM.). 

Taraaca  MacGrath  (Nan  EaiUnd)  Comiea«-Pack.  Rotoffavura-  Maltobolttaa  San4ay  Mawapapaii  intarnatfonai— Nawawaah  latamaUanal  (Caraaa  •tti  Aaia).  6.  UriqaM  Sbaaai  {Maakah 
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The  best  place  to  sell 
“national  advertisers” 
-  on  your  newspaper... 


...is  the  national  newspaper 
they  look  to  every  business 
day  for  business  information. 


Editions  Published:  Eastern,  Midwest,  Southwest,  Pacitic  Coast 
Distributed  everywhere  every  business  day. 


LARGEST  Circulation  in  N.E.Penna. 


SAWYER  ■  FERGUSON  ■  WALKER  COMPANY.  INC..  National  Rapratantativai 
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■pOlTOR  ROBERT  M.  JACKSON,  Corpus  Christi  (Trx.) 
^-^Caller-Times,  wrote  an  interesting  three-column-plus  story 
for  the  Associated  Press  about  spending  a  quiet  Saturday  in 
the  White  House  with  President  Johnson.  Tlie  two  men  roomed 
together  in  Washington  during  the  lO.TOs  when  the  editor  was 
a  reporter  for  the  AP  and  the  President  was  a  congressional 
aide.  .  .  .  City  Editor  J.  Douglas  Donehue,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
I\'eivs  and  Courier,  reports  that  some  of  the  more  typographi¬ 
cally  inclined  reporters  and  deskmen  there  had  the  composing 
room  make  some  signs  for  the  campaign  which  read:  “ALL 
THE  WAA"  WITH  LCB  INDENT.”  .  .  .  Editor  Alexander  Bodi, 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times,  reports  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  addresses  releases  to  his  paper  to: 
“C.  Tydesk.” 


—Today  is  National  Newspaperboy  Day,  so  let’s  all  pay  earned 
and  deserved  tribute  ti^— 

The  ISetvspaperboy 

Here  is  to  the  youngster  who 
Brings  iny  paper  every  day. 

To  his  job  this  boy  is  true 

While  his  friends  can  sleep  or  play. 

Just  like  those  who  bring  the  mail. 

Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  hail 

Keeps  the  lad  from  his  sole  ehore^ 

I  1,4‘aving  papers  at  each  dmtr. 

Tliis  boy  does  his  job  so  well 
Only  on  occasions  rare 

Will  you  hear  me  loudly  yell 

When  the  paper  isn’t  there. 

But  too  often  we  neglect. 

When  he  comes  ’round  to  collect. 

To  say,  “Tlianks.”  A  job  well  done; 

“Keep  the  change  and  have  some  fun!’’ 

— Al  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  I’a. 


— Editor  Harvey  A.  Call,  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel, 
received  letters  from  all  over  Japan  from  youths  seeking  pen-pals 
in  a  seemingly  laudable  international  goodwill  gesture,  but 
he  noticed  that  all  mentioned  getting  the  idea  from  a  Tokyo 
youth  group.  Before  running  any  letters,  Mr,  Call  had  his 
Congressman  check  and  it  was  found  the  Tokyo  outfit  is  used  for 
the  propagation  of  Communist  propaganda,  so  he’s  able  to 
alert  other  editors  to  beware  of  this  effort  to  infiltrate  the 
U.S.  to  indoctrinate  youth.  .  .  .  It’s  not  every  day  that  one 
editor  scoops  another  with  his  own  puffball.  It  happened  when 
a  fantastic  fungi,  29  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  more 
than  two  pounds,  was  found  on  the  property  of  Editor  Glenn 
Thompson,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal-Herald.  A  member  of  the 
family,  knowing  of  the  preoccupation  of  the  suburban 
Kettering-Oakwood  Times  with  the  exotic  in  the  “great 
outdoors”,  gave  it  to  that  paper,  which  played  a  picture  and 
story  on  page  one.  .  .  .  Charles  House,  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent,  donned  pack  and  hiking  boots  and  made  his  annual 
hundred-mile  hike  “into  autumn”  along  rural  roads.  His  sensitive 
reports  on  nature  and  the  countryside  at  a  beautiful  time  of 
year  make  the  annual  series  popular  and  legendary. 

Hits  Or  MRS. 

Of  all  the  slips  which  get  in  print 
There's  none  as  sad  as  this  is— 

To  list  a  gal  who  never  wed 

And  print  her  name  as  MRS. 

—Lawrence  A.  Barrett,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 
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Dotly  Circulotien— Publishers'  StQtements  3/31.  64 


PUBLICATION 

CITY 
&  RTZ 

total 

CIRC. 

6M  LINE 
RATE 

COST  1 
PER  M*  1 

NEWS 

1,898.782 

2,224,649 

$4  22 

EEli 

UIUT 

789,579 

2.40 

3.04 

TIMES 

703,344 

2  2' 

3.20 

JOURNAL -AMERICAN 

532,147 

557,420 

1  90 

mrm 

WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  SUN 

407,164 

412.608 

1  68 

MEMl 

POST 

338,319 

344,076 

1  77 

moi 

HERALD  TRIBUNE 

252,494 

309,001 

I  47 

4  76  1 

*  Based 

on  1,000  line 

>lack  and 

white  ad. 

ur^T  is  the  combined  power  of  the  L I.  Press,  L  I.  Star-Journal,  Staten  Island  Advance,  Newark 
Star-Ledger  and  Jersey  Journal.  Get  the  full  story  from  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt.  212  HA  1-4400 
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editorial 


Progress,  or  Short-sightedness? 

k  coMMiniK  ol  ihe  Aiiuriraii  Stuieiv  til  Newspaper  Editors  has 
suggested  that  the  National  Election  Service  pool,  in  which  AE 
and  UPI  are  cooperating  with  the  major  television  networks  to  count 
the  votes  in  the  torthcoining  national  election,  coidd  he  a  “short¬ 
sighted  surrender”  by  newspapers  and  wire  services  to  the  networks. 

We  disagree  emphatically.  Ec<:P  stated  June  13  when  NES  was 
formed:  “It  is  an  unusual  and  outstanding  instance  of  cooperation 
in  the  public  interest  among  normalh  vigorotts  competitors.”  We 
still  think  so. 

E&P  also  said  at  that  time:  “.Some  newspapermen  object  to  the  wire 
services  cooperating  in  any  way  with  broadcasters  in  this  project. 
They  should  realize  that  television  is  here  to  stay:  newspapeis 
cannot  compete  with  television  in  getting  figures  to  the  pid)lic  last; 
the  newspapers’  forte  is  the  completeness  of  their  printed  record: 
and  this  new  coojieration  will  permit  them  to  be  more  complete  and 
more  accurate  with  greater  speed  than  thev  have  ever  Iteen  able 
to  have  in  the  past.”  That  is  still  also  tnie. 

The  criterion  in  this  dispute  is  “public  service.”  .Ate  new.>papers 
going  to  contend  that  they  can  serve  the  public  better  by  setting  up 
their  own  vote-cotinting  system  in  competition  with  the  networks 
when  they  can’t  possibly  get  the  figures  to  the  reading  public  as  soon 
as  television  can  do  it?  What  is  to  be  gained  from  such  a  costly 
duplication  of  effort  except  to  assuage  the  newspaper  ego? 

Duplicated  counting  systems  by  newspajx;rs  and  networks  can 
result  only  in  dissimilar  totals  at  anv  particular  hour.  Such  competition 
can  only  represent  confusion  to  the  public,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
which  is  not  what  we  would  term  “jiublic  serv'ice.” 

The  present  arrangement  is  for  the  public  good,  which  is  paramount 
in  this  issue,  and  not  for  competitive  gain.  Television  certainly  will 
have  complete  results  on  the  air  before  newspapers  can  print  them 
which  is  the  way  it  has  been  anti  always  will  be  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  medium.  But  newspa|x?rs  will  have  the  completed  totals  for 
publication  in  a  printed  record  in  detail  which  is  something  television 
can’t  offer. 

Both  media  stand  to  gain  from  the  arrangement — but  the  public 
will  gain  the  most.  .And  that’s  the  wav  it  should  be,  also. 


Strike  Unwarranted 

^1^  HE  three-man  commission,  established  by  Gosernor  Ronmex  ol 
Michigan  to  mediate  the  disjmte  of  the  Pressmen’s  and  Paper 
Handlers’  Unions  with  the  two  Detroit  newspapers  which  has  laused 
their  suspension  since  July  13,  has  conchtded: 

“The  ‘strike  issues’  were  not  of  sufficient  im|x)rtance  to  have  war¬ 
ranted  a  strike  in  view  of  the  opportunity  which  the  unions  had  to 
settle  their  new  agreements  for  an  economic  ‘package’  which  would 
have  been  reasonable  and  equitable.” 

The  commission  also  noted  that  this  has  l>ecome  a  “naked  power 
struggle”,  and  that  “economic  force,  already  prolonged  undtily,  will 
not  resolve  the  ultimate  issues  of  ‘principle’  which  each  party  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  at  stake.” 

The  public  interest  is  involved,  and  is  being  harmed,  at  this  time  of 
important  political  elections,  the  commission  says.  It  recommends  a 
procedure  to  expedite  a  settlement.  AVe  hope  that  the  governor  will  j 

continue  to  use  his  influence  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  strike  which 
never  should  have  occurred.  | 

EDITOR 
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Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson. 

General  OfRces — 850  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  10022  Phone;  212-752-7050.  TWX  212- 
867-7289. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar. 


BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Press 
Building,  Phone:  202-783-6756-7. 

Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor, 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representatives:  360  North  Michigan  Ave. 
60601.  Phone:  312-782-4898. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc.. 
Advertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Phone: 
415-421-7950. 

Lot  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc.,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative,  1830  West  8  St., 
90057.  Phone:  213-382-6346.  Correspondent: 
John  Sky  Dunlap,  Box  3063,  Santa  Ana,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  92706.  Phono:  714-542-7383. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafont,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent.  England. 

Oharter  llember  Audit  Bureau  of  OIreulatloM. 
6  mo.  average  net  paid  Juno  80.  1004 — 22,411- 
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letters 

IMBALANCE 

l'  Are  you  asking  the  Fiddler  to  play 
while  the  publishers  sob?  If  sympathy  is 
desire' i  in  this  business,  “have  the  Chap- 
liin  punch  your  card,”  and  go  back  to  the 
one  and  only  thing  to  do — get  News. 

A  News-paper  can’t  be  described,  a 
house- 'rgan  can.  Your  story  on  “The  Plot” 
io  its  first  paragraph  mentions  “slanting 
of  the  news”.  That,  the  newspaper  should 
know  or  show  nothing  about.  Has  the  old 
admonition  been  forgotten  that  “news  is 
colorless”  and  is  printed  without  “fear  or 
favor,”  and  you  follow  it,  even  if  it  goes 
I  out  the  window? 

If  the  Long  Beach  newspapers  had  two 
staff  members  make  an  eight  months  in¬ 
vestigation  of  “The  Plot”  and  it  produced 
no  news,  they  could  much  better  have 
spent  the  time  on  a  more  worthy  assign¬ 
ment.  The  reader’s  money  is  not  spent  to 
make  investigations  for  the  front  office. 

And  to  proceed,  what’s  the  difference 
between  boycotts  of — or  by — advertisers; 
you  mind  your  business  and  print  the 
news.  Or  worry  about  the  “imbalance”  of 
Letters-to-the-Editor.  Who  appointed  the 
paper  to  see  that  they  came  out  even?  If 
there  are  too  many,  add  a  page.  There  can 
be  no  concern  of  what  the  viewpoint  might 
be — the  Reader  is  entitled  to  express  his 
rebuttal  to  the  newspaper,  or  any  item 
which  appears  in  its  pages. 

A  bit  later  “The  Plot”  article  mentions, 
“The  newspaper  has  the  basic  responsi¬ 
bility  and  duty  of  alerting  people  to  what¬ 
ever  it  honestly  believes  to  be  a  danger 
to  our  established  institutions  or  to  our 
traditional  way  of  life.”  It  isn’t  Basic,  it’s 
just  Duty;  it  isn’t  Honesty,  it’s  just  Belief. 

Anyone  not  quite  blind  must  be  aware 
that  much  of  the  national  press  has  not 
done  so  since  some  time  before  WW2. 
Government  censorship  ended  then — or 
did  it?  If  the  newspaper  supports  any  Ad¬ 
ministration  “because  it  can  do  no  wrong”, 
when  it  has,  or  apple-polishes  politicians 
for  a  space  base,  then  they  deserve  what 
they  get. 

Arms  length  boy,  the  Fourth  Estate  dare 
not  join  the  Third — the  Reader  wants 
news  and  support  of  his  rights.  He  won’t 
stand  for  any  of  this  “if  you  can’t  beat 
’em,  join  ’em”  stuff,  either  in  newspaper- 
ing  or  in  government. 

Alva  K.  Gregory 

Editor  and  Publisher, 

Johnsonburg  (Pa.)  Press. 


'You  Know  in  Your  Heart  .  .  .  They  May  Be 
Right!' 

Rosen,  Albany  (N  Y.)  Timm-Union 


HIGH  LEVEL  CAMPAIGN? 

Callahan,  United  Feature  Syndicate. 


COURTESY  , 

Do  most  newspaper  editors  have  no 
business  ethics? 

Several  months  ago  while  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  writer,  I  wrote  to  editors 
of  10  newspapers  asking  if  they  had  an 
opening  for  a  person  with  my  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Replies  were  received  from  only  two 
men,  despite  the  fact  that  I  had  enclosed 
a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  with 
each  query. 

Couldn’t  they  have  at  least  written  “No” 
on  my  letter  and  sent  it  back  to  me  in  the 
envelope  I  had  provided? 

Do  you  think  they  needed  the  stamps 
on  the  envelope  I  had  enclosed? 

Charley  Stookey 

Stuart,  Fla. 

•  *  * 

MANNERS 

I  most  certainly  agree  with  you  that 
bad  manners  are  inexcusable  and  unnec¬ 
essary  in  the  pursuit  of  the  news. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  editors 
alone  were  responsible  for  the  change  in 
“the  bad  manners  and  occasional  sloppy 
appearance  of  press  photographers”  (to 
(juote  from  your  editorial — Oct.  10). 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  led  the 
way  in  the  move  to  improve  our  own 
lapses  of  manners  and  appearance. 

I  submit  that  the  change  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  desire  of  responsible 
press  photographers  to  improve  them¬ 
selves. 

Cal  Olson 

Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum 

Short  Takes 

In  Oregon  advance  men  staked  out  a 
large  Douglas  fir  slump  for  Goldwater 
to  speak  from. — Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

m 

When,  as  is  his  custom.  Sen.  Goldwater 
referred  to  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  as  “Yo-Yo,”  a  man  in  the 
crowd  yelled:  “Give  ’em  hell,  Barry.” 
This  loyal  ally  was  ousted  and  then 
murdered. — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

• 

The  Republican  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  his  running  mate,  and  his  prin¬ 
ciple  political  supporters  have  discov¬ 
ered  .  .  .  — Editor  &  Publisher. 

• 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1964 
finds  the  families  of  the  candidates  in 
the  thick  of  it,  stumping  for  the  “man 
of  the  hose.”— Seattle  (Wash.)  Poat-In- 
telligencer. 

• 

Once  again,  he  struck  a  got-it-alone 
theme  independent  of  the  national  GOP 
ticket  headed  by  Senator  Barry  Goldwa¬ 
ter.  —  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News. 

Police  Beat: 

Chicago  police  also  recovered  a  yellow 
dress  believed  to  be  the  same  one  the 
girl  was  dressed  in  while  lying  in  re¬ 
sponse.  —  Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian. 
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Bill  Ryan  ( left ) ,  is  one  of  our  most  experienced,  most  travelled  correspondents.  Over 
years  he’s  made  a  habit  of  always  showing  up  at  the  scene  of  trouble  just  before  it 
pens.  Bill  was  an  eyewitness  to  Diem’s  downfall  and  to  Castro’s  takeover.  Before  tl 
covered  the  Lebanon  landing,  Hungarian  revolt  and  Russia  during  the  Stalin  crisis. 
Bassett  (right)  is  AP’s  Foreign  News  Editor.  He  is  truly  a  great  desk  man  who  sharp|o 
his  remarkable  news  reflexes  by  frequently  leaving  his  desk  and  going  where  the  f 
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VS  is  made.  On  the  scene  or  on  the  desk,  Ben  Bassett  is  never  more  than  minutes  away 
m  AP  correspondents  in  all  the  hot  news  spots  of  the  world.  That  includes  Pulitzer  Prize 
iners  on  three  continents:  Malcolm  Browne,  Asia;  Lynn  Heinzerling,  Africa;  and  Eddy 
more,  Europe.  Today,  when  foreign  news  makes  headlines  every  edition,  it’s  good  to 
)w  that  men  like  Ben  Bassett  and  Bill  Ryan  are  working  for  you— just  two  of  the 
ny  around  the  world,  who  keep  you  first  and  best  with  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


The  New  York  Times 
hits  highest 
Apr.-Sept.  Sunday 
average  in  its  history 
1,355,614! 

and  gains 

the  biggest  Weekday  increase  for  that  six-month 
period  in  19  years  (up  48,561  to  652,135) 

and  gains 

the  biggest  Sunday  increase  for  any  September  in  18 
years  (up  79,354  to  1 ,409,962) 

and  gains 

the  biggest  Weekday  increase  for  any  September  in 
19  years  (up  59,550  to  683,613) 

•  •  • 

And  did  it  without  any  other  incentive  to  buy  except 
lively,  adult  reading. 

So  if  you’re  an  advertiser,  and  want  to  have  some 
adult  talk  with  Max  Falk,  our  advertising  manager, 
give  him  a  call  at  (Area  Code  212)  556-1713, 

She  NetP  0ork  Sitnes 

New  York's  advertising  leader  for  45  years 


Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


October  17,  1964 


Broader  ABC  Service  Put 
Up  to  Members  This  Week 


Charter  Amendment  Would  Permit 
Dissemination  of  Additional  Data 


Shall  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  extend  its  services 
to  the  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing  industries  beyond  the  report¬ 
ing  and  auditing  of  circulation? 

That  is  the  main  question  be¬ 
fore  the  membership  at  the  50th 
Anniversary  Annual  Meeting  of 
ABC,  Oct.  21-22  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

Action  will  come  on  a  proposal 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  that 
amendments  to  the  ABC  charter 
be  approved.  The  substance  of 
the  proposed  amendments  is  to 
permit  the  Bureau  to  explore 
ways  of  broadening  its  services. 
One  particular  area  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  possible  verifi¬ 
cation  by  auditing  methods  of 
demographic  and  other  audience 
data  collected  by  ABC  member 
publications. 

DiHruxxion  in  Sectional  Panels 

The  ABC  board  has  made  it 
clear  from  time  to  time  that  it 
has  no  desire  to  put  the  organi¬ 
zation  into  the  field  of  detailed 
research  or  market  analysis. 

But  requests  for  ABC  service 
in  other  areas  of  verification  per¬ 
taining  to  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  have  come  frequently  from 
advertisers,  advertising  agents 
and  periodicals  that  hold  mem¬ 
bership. 

Actually,  an  ABC  officer  said, 
there  are  no  specific  projects  on 
the  table  at  this  time.  Such 
thingfs  as  additional  census  data 
—  more  than  the  population  and 
house-occupied  information  now 
given  —  and  other  companion 
information  for  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  have  been  discussed  from 
time  to  time  as  much-needed 
extensions  of  ABC  service  to 
advertisers. 

The  charter  amendment  is  de¬ 
signed  to  overcome  some  of  the 
obstacles  to  broader  ABC  re¬ 
ports  which  have  existed  since 
the  charter  was  tightened  up  38 
years  ago.  At  that  time  many 
publisher  members  objected  to 
the  inclusion  of  rate  card  in¬ 
formation  on  their  statements. 


They  wanted  ABC  to  stick  to 
circulation  data  only. 

A  group  within  the  magazine 
division  is  the  only  one  that  has 
been  vocal  up  to  now  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment. 

Discussion  of  the  propo.sed 
amendments  is  scheduled  as  the 
most  important  item  on  the 
agenda  of  the  various  sectional 
meetings.  A  special  arrangement 
has  been  made  for  the  weekly 
newspaper  group  to  join  with  the 
daily  newspaper  division  for  the 
general  debate  on  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  charter.  The  vote 
will  come  Thursday  morning. 

Proposed  Revision 

The  directors  are  asking  for 
Article  II  to  be  re-worded  as 
follows: 

“The  objects  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  shall  be 
to  issue  standardized  statements 
of  circulation  data  or  other  data 
reported  by  a  member ;  to  verify 
the  figures  shown  in  these  state¬ 
ments  by  auditors’  examination 
of  any  and  all  records  considered 
by  the  Bureau  to  be  necessary; 
and  to  disseminate  data  for  the 
benefit  of  advertisers,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  facts  in  the  advertising 
and  publishing  industry. 

“Each  member’s  Statement 
and  each  Audit  Report  issued  to 
members  shall  embrace  figures 
and  facts  bearing  on  the  quan¬ 
tity,  quality,  distribution  of 
circulation  and  circulation  meth¬ 
ods  ;  thereby  enabling  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  figures  in  the  Audit 
Report  shall  be  those  verified  by 
Bureau  auditors.  Facts,  without 
opinion,  to  be  reported.” 

How  It  Reads  Now 

The  following  is  the  text  of 
Article  II  as  it  now  reads: 

“The  objects  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  shall  be 
to  issue  standardized  statements 
of  the  circulation  of  publisher 
members;  to  verify  the  figures 
shown  in  these  statements  by 


auditors’  examination  of  any  and 
all  records  considered  by  the 
Bureau  to  be  necessary;  and  to 
disseminate  circulation  data 
only  for  the  benefit  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  advertising  agencies  and 
publishers. 

“Each  Publisher’s  Statement 
and  each  Audit  Report  issued  to 
members  shall  embrace  figures 
and  facts  bearing  on  the  quan¬ 
tity,  quality,  distribution  of  cir¬ 
culation  methods;  thereby  en¬ 
abling  quality  as  well  as  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  established.  The  figures 
in  the  Audit  Report  shall  be 
those  verified  by  Bureau  audi¬ 
tors.  Facts,  without  opinion,  to 
be  reported.” 

3  Ollier  Amendments 

Three  other  amendments  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board  are  sug¬ 
gested  additions  to  the  Audit 
Bureau’s  charter.  These  are  as 
follows : 

“The  number  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  may  be  increased 
or  decreased  from  time  to  time 
by  amendment  to  the  bylaws, 
provided  that  the  number  shall 
never  be  less  than  three.” 

“This  corporation  is  not 
organized  for  profit,  and  shall 
have  no  shares  of  capital  stock, 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
the  corporation  shall  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  indi¬ 
vidual  or  member,  nor  shall  any 
substantial  part  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  corporation  consist  in 
carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting  to  influ¬ 
ence  legislation.  The  corporation 
shall  not  participate  in,  or  inter¬ 
vene  in  (including  the  publish¬ 
ing  or  distributing  of  state¬ 
ments)  any  political  campaign 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for 
public  office.” 

“In  furtherance  of  and  not  in 
limitation  of  the  general  powers 
conferred  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  the  objects 
and  purposes  above  set  forth, 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
shall  also  have  the  power  acting 
through  its  Board  of  Directors, 
its  officers  and  its  bylaws  to  do 
all  acts  deemed  reasonably  neces¬ 
sary  or  advisable  for  carrying 
out  the  objects  and  purposes 
above  set  forth. 

“In  addition,  the  conditions. 
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Charter  Members: 

Hoiv  They^ve  Grown ! 

During  the  50th  Anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  this  past  year, 
special  citations  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  survivors  among 
the  499  charter  members,  as  of 
May  21,  1914. 

Editor  &  Publisher  received 
this  signal  recognition  Oct.  13 
in  ceremonies  at  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York. 

As  a  special  salute  to  the 
more  than  300  daily  newspapers 
on  the  charter  membership  roll, 
E&P  in  this  issue  publishes  a 
compilation  of  then-and-now 
circulation  figures,  a  testimonial 
to  the  health  of  the  newspaper 
business,  and  accompanying  his¬ 
torical  vignettes.  This  feature 
begins  on  Page  48. 


methods  of  admission,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  classifications  of  mem¬ 
bership,  the  limitations,  obliga¬ 
tions,  rights,  powers  and  duties 
of  members,  the  dues  and  assess¬ 
ments  of  members,  the  methods 
for  requiring  compliance,  by 
members  with  the  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  standards  and  bylaws  of 
this  corporation,  (including  but 
not  limited  to  expulsion  and 
termination  of  membership) , 
limitations  upon  or  qualifications 
of  voting  power,  and  all  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  conduct,  man¬ 
agement  and  control  of  the 
property  and  affairs  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  in  the  Board 
of  Directors  except  as  otherwise 
provided  from  time  to  time  in 
the  bylaws  of  the  corporation, 
or  by  law.” 

Timetable  for  Convention 

The  Timetable  of  events  for 
the  Golden  Anniversary  meeting 
follows : 

Wednesday 

7:45  a.m.  Canadian  Member 
Breakfast.  Representatives  of 
Canadian  daily  newspapers  and 
Canadian  advertisers  will  caucus 
separately  to  nominate  Director- 
candidates  to  fill  the  expired 
terms  of  Charles  H.  Peters  and 
J.  F.  Glasier. 

9:00  a.m.  Divisional  and 
Group  Meetings. 

Advertiser  Division  —  A.  H. 
Walsh,  presiding;  Directors 
whose  terms  expire  are:  R.  W. 
Boggrs,  W.  R.  Farrell,  J.  K. 
Hart,  R.  J.  Piggott;  joint  pro- 
prram  with  agencies. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Advertisinsf  Apency  Division 
— William  E.  Steers,  presiding; 
Directors  whose  terms  expire 
are:  George  C.  Dil)ert,  Kenneth 
Laird,  and  Fred  Wittner. 

Joint  advertiser — agency  pro¬ 
gram  :  William  Weilbacher, 
senior  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  marketing,  media  and  re¬ 
search,  C.  J.  La  Roche  &  Com¬ 
pany  and  chairman  of  the  ARF 
Technical  Committee;  and  Roger 
Barton,  editor.  Media/scope. 
Discussion  of  auditing  of  unpaid 
distribution  by  issues  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  recommended  ABC 
charter  amendments. 

Magazine  Division  —  S.  O. 
Shapiro,  presiding;  Directors 
whose  term  expires  is  John  R. 
Miller;  program  includes:  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Ewen,  Borden  Co.;  and 
.4.  H.  Walsh,  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  auditing  of  unpaid 
magazine  distribution  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  recommended  ABC 
charter  amendments. 

Business  Publication  Division 
— William  D.  Littleford,  pre¬ 
siding;  Director  whose  term  ex¬ 
pires  is  E.  L.  Henderson;  pro¬ 
gram  inclu<les  panel  discussion 
on  “How  to  Increase  Usefulness 
of  ABC  Reports.”  Discussion  of 
auditing  of  unpaid  business  pub¬ 
lication  distribution  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  recommended  ABC 
charter  amendments. 

Farm  Publication  Division — 
Richard  J.  Babcock,  presiding; 
Director  whose  term  expires  is 
W.  E.  Boberg;  program  includes 
1)  Discussion  of  Usefulness  of 
ABC  reports,  2)  Discussion  of 
auditing  of  unpaid  farm  publi¬ 
cation  distribution,  and  3)  Sig¬ 
nificance  of  recommended  ABC 
cliarter  amendments. 

Joint  Newspaper  Session 

Newspaper  Division  —  Lester 

A.  Walker,  presiding;  Directors 
whose  terms  expire  are:  Donald 

B.  Abert  and  Frank  Geoghegan ; 
Program  includes  discussion  of 
recommended  improvements  in 
ABC  report  content,  re-evalua¬ 
tion  of  use  of  ABC  zones,  re- 
evaluation  of  recordkeeping  re¬ 
quirements,  and  significance  of 
recommended  ABC  charter 
amendments. 

Weekly  Newspaper  Group — 
John  J.  Shinners,  presiding; 
brief  discussion  of  weekly- 
related  topics,  followed  by  joint 
meeting  with  dailies. 

12:30  p.m.  Informal  Member 
Luncheon. 

2:30  p.m.  General  Session. 

President’s  Report  by  Alan  T. 
Wolcott,  ABC  president  and 
managing  director. 

Chairman’s  Report  by  Ken¬ 


CHARTER  MEMBER  OF  ABC — In  a  ceremony  af  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  on  Oct.  13,  club  president  Walter  B.  Bruce  presents  a 
certificate  to  Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and  editor  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  denoting  membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
since  Its  founding  50  years  ago.  Carroll  H.  Hudders  Jr.  of  ABC's 
Eastern  office  participates  in  the  presentation. 


neth  Laild,  chairman,  Tatham- 
Laird  Inc.  and  chairman  of  the 
ABC  Board  of  Directors. 

An  address  by  Roltert  Henry 
Winters,  Canadian  industrialist 
and  former  member  of  the 
Canadian  Cabinet. 

A  panel  discussion  of  “The 
Press  in  Contemporary  Society 
— Editorial  and  Advertising.” 
Moderator  is  Dean  Edward  W. 
Barrett,  Graduate  School  of 
Journali.sm,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Panelists  include:  William 
F.  Buckley  Jr.,  National  Review; 
Norman  Cousins,  Saturday  Re¬ 
view;  Shelton  Fisher,  McGraw- 
Hill  Publications;  J.  L.  Hicks, 
New  York  Amsterdam  News; 
Marya  Mannes,  author  and 
writer;  and  J.  Russell  Wiggins, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Justice  Goldberg  to  Speak 

7:45  p.m.  50th  Anniversary 
Dinner. 

A  black-tie  dinner  honoring 
the  Audit  Bureau’s  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  serving  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  publishing  industry. 
Plans  anticipate  more  than  1,000 
members  and  guests.  Speaker 
will  be  Justice  Arthur  J.  Gold¬ 
berg,  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Thursday 

9:00  a.m.  General  Session. 

Showing  of  ABC’s  new  film, 
“The  Golden  Standard.”  Busi¬ 
ness  meeting  of  members,  in¬ 
cluding  election  of  Directors, 
report  on  divisional  meetings, 
report  on  resolutions,  action  on 
chairman’s  report,  action  on 
recommended  charter  amend¬ 
ments. 

An  address  by  Dr.  Joyce 
Brothers,  New  York  psycholo¬ 
gist  and  contributing  editor  of 
Good  Housekeeping,  on  the  sub¬ 


ject,  “How  to  Persuade  a 
Woman.” 

At  the  time  of  its  founding 
50  years  ago,  the  ABC  had  499 
members.  Today  there  are  4,000, 
the  largest  group  being  news¬ 
paper  publishers  (1,300  dailies 
and  800  weeklies)  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

• 

Circulator  Promoted 

Cincinnati 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher 
of  the  Enquirer,  has  announced 
that  Charles  J.  Carraher  Jr.  has 
been  promoted  from  circulation 
manager  to  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Chai’les  W.  Staab,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Mr.  Carraher 
started  with  the  Enquirer  as  a 
carrier  boy  in  1937. 

• 

Wireplioto  to  Jutland 

The  European  Wirephoto  net¬ 
work  of  the  Associated  Press 
recently  was  extended  to  the 
northernmost  part  of  Jutland,  a 
Danish  area  where  no  photo¬ 
graphs  ever  moved  by  wire  be¬ 
fore.  The  evening  newspaper 
Vendsyssel  Tidende,  published 
in  Hjoerring,  is  now  hooked  into 
the  netw’ork  with  an  AP  Photo¬ 
fax  machine. 

• 

25c  on  Sunday 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 

A  5-cent  increase  in  the  price 
of  its  Sunday  editions — to  25 
cents — was  announced  here  Oct. 
11  by  the  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  a  Gannett  new’spaper.  The 
10-cent  daily  price  remains  un¬ 
changed.  'The  home-delivered 
price,  for  the  daily  and  Sunday 
D&C,  will  be  65  cents  a  week. 


Editor  Hits 
Charges  Ad 
Copy  Banned 

San  Francisco 

Charges  that  advertising  of 
a  California  subscription  tele¬ 
vision  company  was  refused  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
until  after  a  special  representa¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  attorneys  were  denied 
here. 

The  reply  to  a  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club  speaker  was 
made  by  Scott  Newhall,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  in  a  letter  to  John  L. 
Bricker,  club  president. 

References  to  the  Chronicle 
made  by  Sylvester  L.  (Pat) 
Weaver,  head  of  Subscription 
Television,  were  generally  de¬ 
rogatory  in  character,  Mr.  New¬ 
hall  said. 

These  were  given  further  cir¬ 
culation  in  a  press  release  is¬ 
sued  by  the  organization  which 
proposes  to  develop  a  pay  tele¬ 
vision  service,  he  added. 

Declared  Untrue 

Mr.  Weaver’s  remark  that  the 
Chronicle  was  swayed  to  re¬ 
consider  the  use  of  STV  ad¬ 
vertising  by  threatening  to  file 
an  FCC  protest  over  a  change 
in  the  antenna  height  of  KRON, 
Chronicle  television  affiliate,  is 
untrue,  the  editor  declared. 

At  no  time  did  STV,  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  or  any  of  its 
representatives  discuss  the 
tower  height  with  the  Chronicle 
or  its  representatives,  he  added. 

STV’s  representatives  were 
advised  regarding  what  changes 
in  copy  w’ere  necessary  to  make 
an  advertisement  a  “fair  and 
reasonable  presentation  to 
Chronicle  readers,”  Mr.  Newhall 
explained. 

The  required  changes  were 
designed  to  show  the  company 
is  soliciting  charter  subscribers, 
the  editor  noted. 

Other  Issues 

The  Chronicle  asked  that  the 
STV  advertisements  include  a 
statement  that  its  operation  is 
subject  to  a  ballot  initiative 
which  might  have  the  effect  of 
terminating  its  services  to  in¬ 
dividual  homes,  Mr.  Newhall 
stated. 

Additional  requested  changes 
were  for  a  statement  on  the 
areas  to  vvhich  STV  will  be 
limited  in  initial  operations  and 
for  an  accurate  date  as  to  the 
start  of  STV  programming,  Mr. 
Newhall  reported. 

In  his  report  to  the  club,  Mr. 
Weaver  said  other  newspapers 
had  rejected  STV  copy. 
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Brookings  Study  Suggested 
\s  New  Basis  for  Code  Talk 

ASNE  Committee  Prefers 
Thorough  Probe  Before  Acting 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  meeting  at  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  Oct.  9,  received  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Press  Access  Com¬ 
mittee  and  abstained  from  for¬ 
mal  action  on  it. 

Alfred  Friendly,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  said  the  report 
reflected  the  consensus  of  the 
hoard.  It  recommends  that  con¬ 
sideration  of  codes  for  free  i)ress 
and  fair  trial  be  left  open  for 
further  discussion  between  news 
media  and  members  of  the  bar 
until  a  definitive  study  has  been 
completed  by  the  Brookings  In¬ 
stitution. 

Directors  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  are  expected  to  act 
within  a  few  weeks  on  proposals 
for  conducting  an  all-encom¬ 
passing  examination  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  proposed  such  a  study 
several  months  ago  and  won 
.support  of  the  idea  in  many 
.segments  of  the  communications 
media. 

*  *  * 

(Text  of  the  Report  of  the 
Press  Access  Committee  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  Alfred  Friendly,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee.) 


American  Bar  Association 
Proposal 

The  problem  of  press  cover¬ 
age  of  legal  proceedings,  includ¬ 
ing  news  of  criminal  investiga¬ 
tions,  trials  and  pre-trial  activi¬ 
ties,  a  long  standing  issue  of 
discussion,  debate  and  contro¬ 
versy  among  the  press,  the  bar 
and  law  enforcement  officials, 
was  considered  once  again  dur¬ 
ing  the  August  meetings  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  At 
that  time,  the  ABA  considered 
the  conduct  of  the  nation’s  law¬ 
yers  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
the  press. 

The  ABA’s  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  discussed  a  proposal  to 
change  one  part  of  the  Canons 
of  Ethics  for  lawyers,  but  post¬ 
poned  taking  action  pending  a 
review  of  all  the  canons.  The 
proposal  was  to  add  this  new 
paragraph  to  Canon  6: 

“It  is  the  duty  of  a  lawyer 


engaged  in  the  prosecution  or 
the  defense  of  a  person  accused 
of  a  crime  to  refrain  from  any 
action  which  might  interfere 
with  the  right  of  either  the  ac¬ 
cused  or  the  pro.secuting  gov¬ 
ernmental  entity  to  a  fair  trial. 
To  that  end  it  is  improper  and 
professionally  leprehensible  for 
a  lawyer  so  engaged  to  express 
to  the  public  or  in  any  manner 
extrajudicially  any  opinion  or 
prediction  as  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  against 
him  or  the  likelihood  that  he 
will  be  either  convicted  or  ac¬ 
quitted.” 

The  postponement  of  action 
on  the  amendment  came  after 
Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  said  the 
Canons  of  Ethics  are  “wholly 
inadequate”  to  deal  with  state¬ 
ments  by  attoiTieys,  which,  if 
published,  would  prejudice  the 
rights  of  defendants  and  the 
public  at  criminal  trials.  As  the 
Canons  of  Ethics  now  stand, 
lawyers  are  barred  from  any 
publication  concerning  pending 
litigation  that  “may  interfere 
with  a  fair  trial.”  Dean  Griswold 
noted  that  there  are  so  many 
enforcement  loopholes  in  this 
canon  that  lawyers  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  criticize  news  media  for 
coverage  of  criminal  trials  until 
they  are  able  to  force  members 
of  their  own  profession  to  cease 
making  improper  remarks  to  the 
press.  At  the  meeting,  the  new 
president  of  the  ABA,  Lewis 
F.  Powell  Jr.,  also  voiced  con¬ 
cern  about  the  enforcement  of 
the  canons  and  noted  “a  grow¬ 
ing  dissatisfaction  among  law¬ 
yers  with  the  adequacy  of  the 
discipline  maintained  by  our 
profession.” 

We  welcome  this  introspec¬ 
tion  by  the  nation’s  lawyers. 
Certainly,  much  of  the  published 
material  about  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings  that  they  find  objectionable 
could  not  have  appeared  in  the 
press  had  not  a  lawyer  made  it 
known  to  reporters  in  the  first 
place. 

British  Procedures 

But  it  seems  appropriate  to 
remind  the  lawyers  that  some 
other  aspects  of  the  criminal 
process  bear  examination  in 


connection  with  the  controveisy 
over  press  coverage.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  there  is  a  widely  held  feel¬ 
ing  among  lawyers  and  others 
that  British  procedures,  limit¬ 
ing  publication  exclusively  to 
those  elements  revealed  in  court, 
should  be  adopted  in  the  United 
States.  But  in  this  connection 
lawyers  might  well  consider  the 
fact  that  the  basic  evidence  in 
a  British  criminal  case  is  nor¬ 
mally  revealed  at  the  British 
equivalent  of  the  American  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing. 

And  while  it  is  true  that  most, 
or  perhaps  all,  American  juris¬ 
dictions  require  pi  ompt  prelimi¬ 
nary  hearings  in  criminal  cases, 
the  practice  in  some  parts  of 
this  country  is  to  evade  the  re¬ 
quirement  (with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  accused)  or  to 
hold  what  are  at  best  pro  forma 
hearings. 

Thus,  if  the  British  system 
were  to  be  installed  here,  and 
no  further  steps  were  taken  by 
the  bar  and  the  bench  to  en¬ 
force  the  requirements  now  dis¬ 
regarded,  the  only  information 
available  to  the  public  before 
trial  in  most  criminal  cases 
would  be  the  almost  barren  fact 
that  a  .suspect  had  been  ar¬ 
rested.  And  since  the  lag  be¬ 
tween  arrest  and  indictment  is 
normally  weeks,  and  in  .some 
jurisdictions  months,  neither  of 
two  useful  functions  of  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  could  be  fulfilled; 
(1)  the  pacification  of  a  com¬ 
munity  disturbed  by  an  out¬ 
break  of  crime  through  ade¬ 
quate  published  information 
that  the  likely  suspect  has  been 
taken  into  custody,  and  (2)  the 
assurance  to  the  community 
that  an  innocent  man  has  not 
been  sent  to  jail  covertly,  un¬ 
fairly  or  without  probable  cause. 
Thus,  absent  preliminary  hear¬ 
ings,  the  situation  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  quite  unlike  that  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  we  feel  that  before 
undue  strictures  are  proposed 
for  the  press,  the  American  bar 
could  well  examine  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  procedural  safeguards 
within  its  power  to  effectuate. 
*  *  * 

Brookings  Institution 
.Study 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  Brookings  Institution  is 
studying  proposals  for  an  in¬ 
tensive  and  objective  survey  of 
the  problems  of  news  coverage 
of  governmental  proceedings, 
including  criminal  investiga¬ 
tions,  court  hearings  and  trials. 


A  (haft  proposal  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  will  l)e  set  liefore  tbe 
Board  of  Directors  within  a  few 
weeks  for  its  action.  There  is 
every  indication  that  this  study, 
if  authorized,  will  constitute  the 
most  useful,  up  to  date  and  com¬ 
plete  presentation  of  the  prol)- 
lem  ever  attempted,  and  should 
do  a  great  deal  to  clear  the 
brush  of  the  animus,  supposi¬ 
tion,  conjecture  and  unsubstan¬ 
tiated  fears  by  both  press  and 
bar  that  have  deterred  construc¬ 
tive  action  to  cure  what  all 
parties  concede  is  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  even  dangerous 
situation. 

The  comments  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Commission  on  the  Assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Kennedy 
about  the  coverage  and  behavior 
of  the  news  media  at  Dallas  in 
November,  11)63,  leave  no  room 
for  complacency  on  the  part  of 
the  press  about  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem,  oi-  of  the  deep 
concern  for  remedial  action.  Nor 
should  the  news  media  treat 
lightly,  much  less  ignore,  the 
Commission’s  recommendations 
that  it  consider  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  a  code  of  professional 
conduct  and  work  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  bar  and  law 
enforcement  associations  “to  es¬ 
tablish  ethical  standards  con¬ 
cerning  the  collection  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  information  to  the 
public  so  that  there  will  be  no 
interference  with  pending  crimi¬ 
nal  investigations,  court  pro¬ 
ceedings,  or  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals  to  a  fair  trial,” 

Deferment  of  Action 

While  we  feel  that  the  press 
and  the  bar  must,  accordingly, 
search  with  increased  vigor  for 
solutions  to  these  problems,  we 
nevertheless  believe  it  would  be 
wise  to  postpone  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  procedures, 
and  the  issuance  of  new  codes 
and  prescribed  practices  until 
we  have  seen  the  fruits  of  the 
hoped-for  Brookings  study. 

In  the  past,  almost  all  dis¬ 
cussion  has  Ijeen  based  on  what 
individuals  thought  or  presumed 
and  not  on  objective  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  Arguments  have 
been  founded  on  isolated  or  sen¬ 
sational  instances ;  debates  have 
been  premised  on  fragmentary 
information  or  sheer  conjecture. 

Until  we  can  study  the  results 
of  the  hoped-for  Brookings 
study,  we  plan  to  postpone  mak¬ 
ing  further  recommendations 
for  substantive  changes  in  news 
treatment  of  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings.  We  urge  other  interested 
groups  to  follow  the  same 
course. 

In  particular,  we  urge  utmost 
caution  and  the  most  careful 
deliberation  before  embracing 
as  a  solution  the  device  of  a  code 
{Continued  on  page  82) 
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310  Papers  Support 
LBJ;  272  for  Barry 


President  Johnson  took  a 
commanding  lead  this  week  in 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Presi¬ 
dential  Poll  with  310  daily  news¬ 
papers  endorsing  him  for  elec¬ 
tion  Nov.  3. 

The  number  of  newspapers 
calling  for  the  election  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Goldwater  climbed  to  272 
but  the  aggregate  circulation  of 
newspapers  in  the  Johnson  col¬ 
umn  was  20  million  while  that 
for  the  Republican  candidate 
was  6.2  million. 

The  editorial  support  poll,  be¬ 
gun  in  1932,  never  before  has 
shown  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  with  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  newspapers  in  his 
favor. 

933  Were  for  Ike 

Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
holds  the  record  with  933  dailies 
supporting  him  in  1952.  Only 
202  were  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  the  Democrat’s  standard- 
bearer,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

In  1944,  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
had  796  newspapers  on  his  side 
while  only  291  favored  the  re- 
election  of  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  to  a  fourth  term.  Again,  in 
1948,  Mr.  Dewey  had  771  papers 
against  281  for  President  Tru¬ 
man,  who  won. 

Four  years  ago,  the  news¬ 
paper  lineup  was  731  for  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon  and  208  for  John  F. 
Kennedy.  One-fourth  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  dailies  didn’t  align  with 
either  candidate. 

In  this  year’s  poll  there  is  an 
unusually  high  percentage  (37) 
of  newspapers  remaining  neu¬ 
tral  or  undecided.  Notable 
among  this  group  is  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  which  said  the 
other  day  after  examing  the 
candidates : 

“The  balance  sheet  of  these 
tickets,  therefore,  does  not  yield 
as  of  now  a  clearcut  conclusion. 
Each  has  its  credits  and  debits. 
The  News,  as  it  has  three  times 
before  in  its  122-year  history,  is 
being  honest  in  remaining  neu¬ 
tral  as  of  this  moment.’’ 

The  Portland  Oregonian  said 
that,  lacking  a  consensus  among 
the  publisher  and  principal  edi¬ 
tors,  it  would  remain  neutral 
for  the  time  being.  The  Oregon 
Journal,  which  also  is  owned 
by  S.  I.  Newhouse,  has  come 
out  for  Johnson. 

The  nine  members  of  the 
Westchester- Rockland  group  of 
the  Gannett  newspapers  broke 
with  tradition  this  week  and  en¬ 
dorsed  Johnson.  A  day  later,  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 


a  Gannett  paper,  backed  the 
President  for  election.  It  had 
never  endorsed  a  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  since  it 
was  founded  in  1918. 

The  New  York  News,  which 
has  been  showing  a  leaning  to¬ 
ward  Goldwater  but  has  not 
made  an  open  endorsement  of 
him,  began  its  straw  poll  and 
reported  as  of  Wednesday  that 
the  President  was  running  3  to 
1  ahead  of  Goldwater  in  the 
New  York  City  area. 

Any  signs  of  defection  of  vot¬ 
ers  from  the  Johnson  ranks  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  Jenkins  scan¬ 
dal  involving  the  White  House 
were  expected  to  show  up  quick¬ 
ly  in  this  poll. 

The  final  report  of  the  E&P 
poll,  with  individual  newspapers 
listed  with  their  preferences, 
will  be  published  in  the  issue 
for  Oct.  31. 

The  American  Press  maga¬ 
zine,  which  serves  the  weekly 
and  small  daily  field,  reported 
the  first  539  cards  returned  in 
its  poll  gave  Goldwater  a  52-48 
percent  edge  over  Johnson  in  so 
called  grassroots  editorial  sup¬ 
port.  The  magazine  said  it 
mailetl  out  10,000  cards. 

• 

Jenkins  Story 
Held  Up  a  Day 

Washington 

The  Washington  Star  delayed 
printing  the  story  about  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Walter  W.  Jenkins  of 
the  White  House  staff  for  24 
hours  “out  of  compassion  for 
his  family  and  a  very  sick  man.” 

That  explanation  was  given 
by  Charles  E.  Seib,  managing 
editor  of  the  Star,  after  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  the  Star  had 
“an  exclusive”  on  the  sensa¬ 
tional  story  hours  before  the 
News  or  Post  were  working  on 
it. 

Mr.  Seib  said  the  Star  learned 
of  the  arrest  of  President  John¬ 
son’s  aide  on  a  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  (indecent  gestures)  charge 
Tuesday  night.  It  could  not  im¬ 
mediately  confirm  the  fact  that 
the  man  whose  name  appeared 
on  the  police  blotter  last  week 
was  the  White  House  staffer. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the 
facts  were  checked  out  and  the 
decision  was  then  made  to  with¬ 
hold  publication  of  the  story. 
However,  Mr.  Seib  said,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Mr.  Jenkins 
had  resigned  forced  the  full 
story  into  print. 


WaHliiiigton  Post 
Han  Shiib  at  Bonn 

Washington 

.4natole  Shub  has  departed 
for  Bonn  to  assume  his  duties 
as  the  Central  European  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Washington 
Post,  His  appointment  brings  to 
nine  the  number  of  Post  corre¬ 
spondents  based  overseas,  and 
is  part  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Washington  Post  Foreign  News 
Service. 

Mr.  Shub  has  been  reporting 
for  the  Post  for  more  than  a 
year  from  Yugoslavia,  Hungary’, 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria.  From  his  new  base  in 
West  Germany,  he  will  continue 
to  report  from  these  countries 


Attorneys  from  the  antitrust 
division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  were  taking  a  close  look 
at  the  Network  Election  Service 
this  week. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  con¬ 
ferences  were  still  under  way  in 
New  York  and  Washington.  A 
spokesman  at  the  Department 
of  Justice  said  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  as  yet  to  indicate  the  gov¬ 
ernment  might  take  any  action 
to  stop  the  pool  of  newsmedia 
from  gathering,  and  compiling 
and  reporting  election  returns 
Nov.  3. 

“Serious  questions”  relating 
to  the  pool’s  aspects  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  were  raised  by  govern¬ 
ment  attorneys.  The  matter  had 
been  laying  dormant  since  origi¬ 
nal  inquiry  was  made  by  par¬ 
ticipants  in  NES  before  it  was 
formed  several  months  ago. 

Network  Election  Service  was 
organized  bv  the  three  networks 
—ABC,  CBS  and  NBC— and 
AP  and  UPI  became  associated 
with  it  but  waived  voting  mem¬ 
bership.  The  news  media  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  gathering  the 
vote  results  in  assigned  states 
on  the  presidential  and  con- 
grressional  races.  Heretofore 
each  service  competed  against 
the  other  to  report  election  re¬ 
sults  quickly. 

No  Outside  Furcliasers 

Teams  of  vote  reporters — 
more  than  135,000  persons — 
have  been  recruited  for  the  mas¬ 
sive  job  of  getting  figures  in 
each  voting  precinct  within 
minutes  after  the  polls  close.  A 
central  tabulating  office  in  New 
York  will  receive  them  and  issue 
compilation  reports  to  each  news 
service  simultaneously. 

Reports  from  NES  to  non¬ 


as  well  as  from  Poland  and  East 
Germany.  He  is  a  36-year-old 
New  Yorker. 

• 

UPI  Assignment 

John  V.  Young  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  United 
Press  International  bureau  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  succee  ;s 
Carl  Christensen,  who  resigned. 
Mr.  Young  has  been  in  tiie 
Dallas  bureau. 

• 

Account  Switch 

Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  has  appointed  Gaynor  & 
Ducas  Inc.  as  its  advertising 
agency.  Simonds,  Paysson  Co. 
Inc.,  Portland,  Maine,  was  the 
former  agency. 


participating  news  media  were 
offered  for  sale  recently  but  up 
to  the  (leadline  there  were  no 
purchasers.  About  15  inquiries 
were  made,  E&P  was  told. 

Elmer  Lower,  president  of 
ABC-News,  said  this  week  in 
Milwaukee  that  the  next  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  will  be 
known  by  9:30  P.M.  EST,  elec¬ 
tion  day,  because  of  the  swift, 
complete  NES  operation. 

Isaacs  Raps  “Consortium” 

The  pool  came  under  criticism 
from  another  source.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  headed 
by  Norman  Isaacs  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times,  described  the  alignment 
of  AP  and  UPI  with  the  broad¬ 
casters  as  “an  astonishingly 
shortsighted  surrender  of  news¬ 
papers  hard-earned  dollars — 
not  only  surrender,  but  partial 
subsidization  of  the  rival  me¬ 
dia.” 

The  immediate  beneficiaries 
of  the  “consortium”  will  be  the 
media  of  instant  transmission, 
the  committee  said.  Newspapers 
face  the  traditional  time  lag 
between  copy  receipt  in  the  news 
room  and  press  start  times. 

The  executive  editor  of  the 
Louisville  newspapers  said  they 
have  protested  the  AP-UPI 
affiliation  with  the  networks.  He 
suggested  that  the  news  services 
“might  be  better  advised  to  pool 
their  efforts  and  funds  and 
those  of  member  and  client 
newspapers  toward  a  news¬ 
paper-oriented  election  service.” 

Mr.  Isaacs  noted  that  AP 
joined  the  NES  arrangement 
“with  only  the  faintest  of  hesi¬ 
tation”  while  UPI  considered  it¬ 
self  “virtually  dragooned  into 
it.” 


Antitrust  Lawyers 
Study  Election  Pool 
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Detroit  Board  Deplores 
(‘Naked  Power  Struggle’ 


Romney’s  Commission  Proposes 
Arbitration  As  Ultimate  Step 


Detroit 

A  citizens’  mediation  commis¬ 
sion  reported  to  Gov.  George 
Romney  this  week  it  had  failed 
to  bring  off  a  settlement  of  the 
'  strike  that  has  kept  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  the  Detroit 
News  from  publishing  since 
July  13. 

Both  sides  —  the  publishers 
and  the  two  unions  of  pressmen 
and  paper  handlers — are  stand¬ 
ing  on  “principle”  in  what  has 
develoiied  into  “a  naked  power 
struggle”,  the  group  told  the 
srovernor. 

Public  Interest  Harmed 

This  struggle,  it  warned,  in¬ 
creases  in  intensity  as  the  strike 
is  prolonged,  with  detriment  to 
the  public  interest. 

The  unions,  according  to  the 
report,  have  indicated  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  move  from  their 
adamant  stand  on  key  issues  but 
the  publishers  seem  determined 
to  make  no  concessions  on  Sat¬ 
urday  premium  pay  and  man¬ 
ning  issues. 

“The  objective  on  each  side 
appears  to  be  to  force  the  other 
to  capitulate,  whatever  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  costs  involved,” 
the  statement  declared. 

Members  of  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Strike  Commission,  who 
first  came  into  the  picture  at 
the  Governor’s  request  on  Sept. 
21,  are:  Clarence  E.  Hilberry, 
Wayne  State  University;  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Emerich,  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  diocese;  and  Russell 
A.  Smith,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Law  School. 

Steps  to  Arbitration 

The  group  recommended  that 
each  side  immediately  recon¬ 
sider  its  position  on  the  basic 
“strike  issues”  and  report  any 
significant  change  of  position  to 
the  other  side  by  Oct.  17. 

If  settlement  of  all  issues  is 
not  reached  by  Oct.  24,  it  was 
urged  that  the  parties  invite 
neutrals  in  to  act  as  mediators; 
if  that  effort  fails  by  Nov.  1, 
they  should  agree  to  binding 
arbitration  and  resume  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers. 

The  commission  said  that 
settlements  with  other  unions, 
prior  to  the  strike,  established 
» basis  for  an  “economic”  pack- 
me  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
soth  unions. 
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However,  it  pointed  out,  the 
publishers  have  sought  a  sub¬ 
stantial  modification  downward 
of  pre-existing  contract  require¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  premium  pay 
on  Saturday  night  shifts  at  the 
Free  Press  (for  the  Sunday 
edition)  and  manning  of  so- 
called  8-unit  presses. 

A  third  issue  is  the  union’s 
demand  for  paid  wash-up  time, 
or  the  supply  of  work  overalls 
by  the  publishers,  or  some  wage 
adjustment  to  cover  the  cost  of 
work  clothes. 

Another  issue  of  major  im¬ 
portance,  the  Governor  was 
told,  is  the  extent  to  which  any 
wage  increase  shall  be  retroac¬ 
tive. 

.Siib»litule  Proposals 

“Each  side,”  the  report 
.stated,  “has  appeared  until  very 
recently  to  be  completely  im¬ 
movable  and  unyielding  on  these 
two  issues  (premium  pay  and 
manning),  although  the  unions, 
on  the  premium  pay  issue,  have 
made  substitute  proposals  which 
they  consider  to  be  modifica¬ 
tions  of  their  original  demand, 
but  which  the  publishers  con¬ 
tend  and  we  agree,  neverthe¬ 
less,  would,  if  accepted,  involve 
some  degree  of  special  economic 
recognition  of  Saturday  night 
work  at  the  Free  Press. 

“Very  recently  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  impression  that  at 
least  one  of  the  unions,  and  pos¬ 
sible  both,  would  completely 
withdraw  the  Saturday  night 
work  demand  if  the  publishers 
would  negotiate  an  improvement 
in  some  other  area,  such  as  the 
publishers’  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  medical  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  benefits. 

“The  publishers,  however, 
have  thus  far  refused  to  nego¬ 
tiate  on  this  basis,  insisting 
that  the  pressmen  also  with¬ 
draw  their  manning  proposal 
concerning  eight-unit  press  op¬ 
erations,  and  perhaps  even  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  publishers’  demand 
for  a  reduction  in  manning. 

“They  also  insist  that  any 
negotiations  shall  be  realistic  in 
the  light  of  the  total  ‘economic’ 
package  already  established  as 
a  pattern. 

“As  matters  now  stand,  it 
appears  clear  to  us  that  both 
unions  are  determined  that 
some  tangible,  substantial  im- 
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provements  over  the  established 
pattern  shall  emerge  from  their 
strike  action,  as  a  quid  pro  quo, 
if  they  are  to  yield  on  the  Sat¬ 
urday  premium  pay  issue,  and 
the  pressmen  are  adamant  on 
the  manning  issue.” 

Unsound  Demands 

The  publishers,  according  to 
the  report,  think  the  socalled 
strike  issues  involve  demands 
which  are  unsound  in  principle 
and  unsupportable  on  any  basis. 

Except  possibly  for  the  man¬ 
ning  issue,  the  commission  said 
the  issues  were  not  important 
enough  to  warrant  a  strike  “in 
view  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  unions  had  to  settle  their 
new  agreements  for  an  eco¬ 
nomic  package  which  would 
have  been  reasonable  and  equit¬ 
able.” 

However,  the  commission 
agreed,  unions  are  entitled  to 
bargain  for  their  own  aims,  ir¬ 
respective  of  what  other  unions 
do. 

“This,”  it  stated,  “is  one  of 
the  realities  of  labor  relations 
in  a  multi-union  bargaining 
complex.  The  publishers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  the  right 
to  resist  union  demands  which 
they  deem  unwarranted  because 
of  economic  cost  or  because  of 
alleged  infringement  on  man¬ 
agerial  responsibilities — and  the 
publishers  feel  strongly  that 
both  elements  are  present  here.” 

In  some  bargaining  situa¬ 
tions,  the  commission  com¬ 
mented,  the  public  interest  is 
very  little  involved,  if  at  all, 
but  there  is  “a  strong,  vital 
public  interest  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  news  media 
in  a  large  metropolitan  area 
such  as  Detroit  .  .  .  especially 
.  .  .  when  political  elections  are 
imminent.” 

Neither  side  in  the  dispute 
made  any  comment  immediately 
on  the  commission’s  proposals 
for  going  to  arbitration,  if 
necessary,  to  end  the  strike. 


Lady  Publisher 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Jo  Wilkes  Reicker  is  the 
new  publisher  of  the  Biloxi- 
Gulfport  Daily  Herald.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  her  father,  Eugene  P. 
Wilkes,  79,  who  continues  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper.  Mrs. 
Reicker,  53,  has  worked  on  the 
80-year-old  family-owned  paper 
since  she  began  setting  type  at 
the  age  of  11. 


New  York  City 
Contract  Talks 
Begin  Oct.  19 

Representatives  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  the  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  will  meet  Oct.  19 
in  the  association  offices  to  begin 
talks  on  new  contracts.  The 
present  contracts  expire  next 
March  31. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  the  printers’  union,  has  re¬ 
quested  separate  agreements 
with  each  newspaper  which  is  a 
member  of  the  association.  He 
has  taken  the  matter  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  publishers  have  replied 
with  arguments  that  the  his¬ 
torical  citywide  contracts  be 
maintained. 

The  early  meetings  on  con¬ 
tract  proposals  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  without  prejudice  to  the 
legal  positions  of  the  parties, 
according  to  John  J.  Gaherin, 
executive  officer  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Powers  told  E&P  he  was 
not  concerned  with  how  the 
negotiations  are  handled  just  as 
long  as  separate  contracts  are 
signed  with  each  new.spaper. 

“There  are  different  prob¬ 
lems,  one  of  which  is  automa¬ 
tion,  facing  each  newspaper  and 
our  union,”  he  said.  “Further¬ 
more,  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
forced  to  consider  a  wage  pack¬ 
age  offered  us  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  poorest  newspaper  can 
afford  to  pay.” 

• 

Newcomen  Society 
Salutes  Newspaper 

Roanoke,  Va. 

The  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Roanoke  World  -  News,  third 
largest  afternoon  newspaper  in 
Virginia,  was  honored  at  the 
1964  Virginia  dinner  of  the 
Newcomen  Society  in  North 
America.  More  than  300  busi¬ 
nessmen,  newspaper  people,  edu¬ 
cators  and  government  leaders 
from  Virginia,  adjoining  states 
and  Washingrton,  D.  C.,  attended 
the  dinner. 

M.  W.  Armistead  III,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper,  traced 
its  history  and  noted  that  de¬ 
spite  intense  competition  from 
other  mass  communication  me¬ 
dia,  the  newspaper  industry  is 
still  vigorous  and  growing  with 
more  advertising  dollars  and 
more  circulation.  The  electronic 
press,  he  said,  has  supplemented 
instead  of  supplanted  the  writ¬ 
ten  word. 

The  World-News  dates  back 
to  the  founding  of  the  Evening 
World  on  Dec.  23,  1889. 
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HERE  IT  ISI 
Your  own  do-it-yourself 
WELCOME  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  KIT! 


FCC  3-2  on  Station 
Purchase  by  Paper 


MwA*  ifOtK  owHt  placmrd,  bumper  tUekbr, 
minbom  potfwr.  pwAwwwf,  mrm  bmmd,  Ispbl 
bsdg0.  0*  fmdy  to  moot  amd  Qtoot  tbo 
Prootdoat  at  tbo  Joffonoa  Counpf  Court- 
houto  at  fO  a.m.  tomorrow.  Parado  Uartt 
from  Hoto!  Shoratoa  at  9  a.m. 


Washington  cisinp  unified  control  are  good 
Purchase  of  radio  station  men  or  not.  Ditference  in  point 
KMIN  at  Grants,  New  Mexico,  of  view  and  the  stimulus  of 
by  the  publisher  of  the  Grnvtn  public  debate  are  lost  in  either 
Daily  Beacon  was  approved  by  case. 

tbe  Federal  Communications  “If  we  are  ever  to  stop  the 
Commission  this  week  in  a  3-2  drift  tow-ard  such  concentration, 
decision.  we  must  start  somew-here.  The 

A  debate  of  “undue  concen-  classic  cases  are  likely  to  occur 
tration  of  control  of  mass  media’’  in  just  such  small  towms  as  this, 
accompanied  the  FCC  ruling.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  will  ever 
Commissioner  Kenneth  A.  Cox  lie  given  an  opportunity  to  strike 
dis.senting  with  the  majority  down  an  absolute  monopoly  in  a 
finding  that  ownership  of  the  major  city,  because  such  a  situa- 
only  radio  station  and  the  only  tion  can  never  arise.” 
newspaper  in  Grants  by  the  Mr.  Cox  also  criticized  the 
same  group  would  be  in  the  majority’s  conclusion  on  the  cri- 
public  interest.  terion  of  “local  residence”  in 

The  majority  of  the  Commis-  new  ownership  of  the  station, 
sion  agreed  with  Commissioner  KMIN’s  principal  shareholders 
Robert  T.  Bartley  that  the  pub-  were  named  as  Tom  E.  Foster, 
Usher  (James  B.  Barber)  had  Tolbert  E.  Foster,  W.  E.  Dyche 
made  a  good  case  for  assuring  Jr.,  Ben  L.  Slack  and  Edward 
service  to  the  community  which  P.  Morgan,  all  of  whom  own 
would  be  superior  to  what  the  shares  in  several  stations  out- 
present  owmers  of  the  station  side  New  Mexico. 

can  give.  i 

()wner>>liip  .Shtiwn 

Independent  Op.Talion  Holders  of  31%  of  the  stock 

j  _  in  Grants  Broadcasting  Co., 

The  Beacon  and  the  station  ,  j  u  ui-  u- 

.,,  ,  j  •  j  A  formed  bv  the  publishing  corn- 

will  be  operated  independently  j  ^  %  4. 

j.  u  4.U  x/r  Tj  pany,  are  residents  of  the  Grants 

of  each  other,  Mr.  Bartley  noted.  '  j  ^  cr/w- 

_,  11  u  u  e  4.„4e  area  and  two  of  them  own  55% 

There  will  be  no  sharing  of  staff  ,  ...  „  .  d  1  i 

/E  4.U  11  K  ”  of  the  stock  in  Grants  Publish- 

or  offices,  there  will  be  competi-  „  ,  .  ,  .  . 

...  i  ■  4.  J  I  ing  Co.  which  will  own  o9%)  of 
tive  selling,  without  joint  deals  ,  ^  1  1 

or  discounts,  and  separate  news  broadcasting  company.  The 

and  advertising  staffs.  The  sta-  Publishing 

r  4  _  company,  with  a  10%  interest  in 

tion  will  continue  to  provide  ,  j  ,■ 

UPI  news  service  while  the  broadcasting  company,  lives 

Lt't  news  service  wniie  me  Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  and  the 

Beacon  carries  AP  reports.  .  u 

“The  only  disqualification  fac-  r  ^ 

tor,”  Mr.  Bartley  said,  “is  that  jornpany  stock  lives  in  Wilmette, 

the  assignee  (Grants  Publishing  1  ,  ,  , 

,-,.  .4  ,1  Whi  e  he  agreed  there  was  a 

Co.)  owns  the  local  newspaper.  ,  .  ...  ,  , 

o  .  4.  4  j  i  substantial  difference  in  local 

The  Commission  s  stated  policy  .,  , . ,  hi  r. 

-4.  4.  j-  residence  of  the  owners,  Mr.  Cox 
IS  that  it  has  no  authority  to  dis-  j  4.u  4.  -4.  •  ^  1  4. 

,•  4.  •  1  .  I  ‘argued  that  it  is  not  always  true 

qualify  an  applicant  simply  be-  . 

cause  it  IS  a  newspaper.  ,  ,  ...  ' 

^  I  T  .  „  formance  bv  a  station. 

Commissioner  Lee  Loevinger  ...  j ».  u  j 

....  1  I  4.U  It  is  just  assumed,  he  .said, 

concurred  in  the  approval  of  the  .  ,  Z  1 

.  ,  -  “that  the  hoped-for  benefits  of 

assignment  of  license  for  a  con-  ,  ,  , ,  ,,  „ 

•J  4.-  r  *14-41/141  local  ownership  will  follow, 

sideration  of  $14o,000,  saying  „  .  .  ^  _  ,  „ 

,,  , .  .  ,  .-  Commissioners  Cox  and  Henrv 

the  action  is  a  practical  dis-  ...  ... 

...  ,  .  „  took  the  position  that  common 

position  of  a  minor  case.  u-  r  4.u  44.-  a 

^  n\JL»Ti<a>-chm  nr  thp  ctatinn  ann 


POLITICAL  AD— This  full- 


'pa9e,  black-and-red  ad  is  a  do-it-yourtcli 
"Welcome  Johnson  Kit"  which  appeared  last  week  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  prior  to  the  President’s  visit  there.  Readin 
could  make  placards,  posters,  bumper  stickers,  pennants,  arm  bands  sad 
lapel  badges.  Zimmer-McClaskey-Lewis,  agency  for  the  Johnson-Humpk- 
rey  campaign  in  Kentucky,  originated  the  idea. 


DJAKARTA  FORMULA: 


Mix  Business  With 
Pleasure  for  News 

By  Jean  Tarzian 

At  23  many  girls  are  man-  After  a  few  weeks  of  scooping 
aging  their  own  homes.  But  not  them  they  stopped  calling  me 
Bobbi  Roth.  She  heads  United  that.” 


Press  International’s  bureau  in 
Djakarta,  Indonesia. 


Officially,  Indonesia  is  anti- 
Western,  anti-United  States,  and 


Now,  how  did  this  pretty  blue-  anti  the  “hostile.  Western,  im- 
eyed,  blond-haired  lass  get  mixed  perialistic  press.”  Reporting  in 


up  in  a  business  like  this? 


a  country  with  an  attitude  like 


“It  all  started  on  the  day  I  this  can  be  discouraging  and 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  difficult.  Most  of  the  stories  she 
University,”  Miss  Roth  said  files  are  political  spot  news 
when  she  came  to  the  States  for  events  and  analysis, 
a  month’s  vacation.  “It  was  my  Bobbi’s  in  the  office  by  8  every 
21st  birthday  and  I  came  into  a  morning.  After  checking  with 
$2,000  legacy  from  my  grand-  Antara,  the  official  Indonesian 
mother.  My  major  was  Asian  news  agency,  she  reads  all  the 
Studies  and  I  had  always  wanted  native  papers  and  the  three 
to  visit  the  countries  I  had  English-language  dailies.  Bobbi 
studied  about.  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  Indo- 


“I  gave  the  check  to  my  travel  nesian. 
agent  with  a  list  of  all  the  cities  The  afternoon  is  reserved  for 
I  wanted  to  visit.  A  few  days  interviews  with  government 
later  he  told  me  my  reservations  brass  and  all  embassy  officials 
were  made  and  handed  me  $1.37  except  those  of  Russia  and  Red 


in  change.’ 


Rejected  at  First 


13  now  worth  about  $10.) 


ways  be  kicked  out  of  the  coun- 


Nine  months  later  Mr.  Hern-  try  so  we  are  careful, 
don  was  expelled  from  Indonesia  <<i>ve  been  called  before  the 
by  the  government  and  Bobbi  censorship  board  a  few  times 
was  promoted  to  chief  of  bureau,  and  they  ask  me,  ‘Why  did  you 
Today  she  is  paid  with  Ameri-  write  that?’  to  which  I  always 
can  money  on  an  American  pay  ‘Well,  it’s  true,  isn’t  it?’  ” 


scale. 

Being  a  girl  journalist  is  a 
rarity  overseas  but  Bobbi  finds 
it  to  be  an  asset  at  times. 


Frightening  Experience 


rarity  overseas  out  Uobbi  nnds  jjer  most  frightening  experi- 
it  to  be  an  asset  at  times.  ence  was  the  day  after  Malaysia 

Government  Attitude  formed.  Indonesian  rowdies 

were  burning  British  homes  and 
“I  have  easier  access  to  the  the  British  Embassy.  She  never 
government  officials,”  she  said,  was  attacked  by  a  mob,  but  this 
“but  this  can  be  a  problem.  The  day,  while  getting  the  story,  she 
men  don’t  want  to  talk  business  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
and  often  I  have  to  persuade  unfriendly  inhabitants  who  be- 


them  to  do  sol 


gan  to  close  in  on  her.  A  friend 


“In  the  beginning,  the  other  nn  the  police  force  bailed  her  out. 
reporters,  all  of  whom  are  men,  “The  people  on  the  whole  are 
regarded  me  as  their  kid  sister,  good,  kind,  and  very  hospitable,” 
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BOBBI  AND  THE  'BUNG' — Bobbi  Roth,  right,  UPl  bureau  chief  at 
Djakarta,  greets  President  Sukarno  at  the  airport.  In  the  Indonesian 
language,  "bung"  means  brother,  and  all  the  people  refer  to  him  that 
way. 


China.  The  native  reporters 
often  give  her  a  tip  on  what 
questions  to  ask  government  offi- 


Before  she  left,  she  applied  to  cials  because  according  to  her, 
UPI  for  a  job  but  was  turned  “all  reporters  are  tools  of  the 
down.  As  she  travelled  through-  government;  they  never  ask 
out  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  officials  questions.” 

East,  she  freelanced  for  several  ^  . 

magazines. 

When  she  landed  in  Djakarta  There  is  government  censor- 
in  July  1963,  she  went  straight  ship.  Most  periodicals  are 
to  the  UPI  bureau  there  and  banned  from  entering  the  coun- 
found  it  was  headed  up  by  Ray  try  and  the  fear  of  expulsion 
Herndon,  a  friend  of  hers.  She  hangs  over  the  heads  of  all  the 
reapplied  to  UPI  and  was  ac-  Western  journalists, 
cepted  to  work  as  a  reporter  as-  “But  they  employ  a  peculiar 
sisting  Mr.  Herndon.  Incident-  method  of  censorship,”  Bobbi 
ally,  she  was  paid,  in  Indonesian  said.  “No  one  sees  my  copy  until 
currency,  the  sum  of  30,000  after  it  is  filed  to  UPI.  It  is  sent 
rupiahs  which  came  to  $25,  a  by  radio  and  no  one  there  is 
month.  (Because  of  the  instabil-  authorized  to  add  or  delete  any- 
ity  of  the  Indonesian  economy,  it  thing.  Of  course  we  could  al- 


Bobbi  said.  “The  islands  are 
lieautiful,  filled  with  lush  fruit 
trees  and  exotic  fiowers.  The 
diet  is  basically  rice  but  I  am 
often  invited  to  meals  at  the 
palace  with  President  Sukarno. 

“The  social  life  is  good.  The 
Indonesians  don’t  mingle  with 
the  Westerners  because  of  the 
government’s  attitude,  but  there 
are  many  Europeans  there  and 

APME  Director 
Slate  Is  Posted 

The  nominating  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  is  offering 
16  candidates  for  eight  vacan¬ 
cies  on  the  board  of  directors. 
The  election  will  take  place  at 
the  APME  convention  in  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Nov.  17-21. 

Tom  Fesperman,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  heads  the 
nominating  committee. 

The  nominees; 

From  the  membership  gen¬ 
erally.  (Six  to  be  elected) : 

James  R.  Doran,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  News; 

Buryi  Engleman,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  &  Review; 

Michael  Grehl,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial- Appeal; 

I.  William  Hill,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star; 

Hal  Lewis,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald ; 

Kenneth  Michael,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  (N.  J.)  News; 

Fred  Pettijohn,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News; 

John  Quinn,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin; 

Thomas  Reay,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic ; 

Harry  J.  Reed,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press; 

H.  Lang  Rogers,  Joplin  (Mo.) 
Globe  &  Democrat; 

Harry  Sonnebom,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel.  Mr.  Rogers  is 
an  incumbent. 


of  course,  once  you’re  on  the 
Embassy  cocktail  circuit,  there’s 
lots  to  do.  I  often  get  most  of 
my  material  at  them.  This  is  one 
time  when  you  have  to  mix  busi¬ 
ness  with  pleasure.” 

Bobbi  Roth  likes  this  life.  She 
finds  it  to  be  a  lonely  place  at 
times  but  still  is  very  happy. 
Eventually  she  wants  to  write 
a  book. 


From  New  Yorx  State: 

A.  Vernon  Croop,  Rochester 
Times-Union; 

Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News. 

Cities  of  less  than  50,000 
population : 

'Thomas  Ferguson,  Manches¬ 
ter  (Conn.)  Herald; 

E.  J.  Karrigan,  Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  American-N ews. 

• 

$31,500  Judgment 
Against  Free  Column 

Concord,  N.  H. 

The  New  Hampshire  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  a  $31,500  ver¬ 
dict  in  a  libel  suit  brought 
against  Alfred  D.  Rosenblatt,  a 
Laconia  merchant,  who  wrote  a 
daily  unpaid  column  for  the 
Laconia  Evening  Citizen. 

The  tribunal’s  ruling  said 
articles  mentioning  the  plaintiff, 
Frank  (Fritzie)  Baer,  former 
supervisor  of  the  Belknap  Rec¬ 
reation  Area  in  Gilford,  were 
published  starting  in  December, 
1958,  but  that  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  Jan.  29,  1960,  was  the 
basis  for  the  litigation. 

The  high  court  gave  the 
opinion  that  the  jury  “could 
find  on  the  evidence  that  the 
defendant  lacked  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  in  the  truth 
of  the  statements  he  pub¬ 
lished  .  .  .” 

The  tribunal  concluded  that  a 
$2,000  settlement  of  a  suit 
against  the  Citizen  could  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  verdict. 
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Gals  Who  Write 
Decorate  A  Home 


Adding  finishing  touches  to  the  Spanish  master  bedroom  in  Villa  Bianca 
is  Women^s  Editor  Beverly  Harris.  A  deep-fringed  blue  on  green  woven 
spread  and  black  wrought  iron  candelabras  set  the  mood  for  the  Spanish 
decor  which  flows  right  into  the  adjoining  bath.  The  luxurious  sunken  tub 
and  blue-green  color  scheme  make  the  bath  a  perfect  companion  for  the 
master  bedroom.  Completing  the  accent  furniture  in  this  richly  furnished 
haven  are  a  Spanish  secretary  desk,  a  carved  chest  and  a  nightstand  .  .  . 
a  companion  of  which  has  become  a  lamp  table  in  the  living  room  where 
it  looks  just  as  much  at  home  as  in  the  bedroom! 


Colonial  decor  in  the  middle  bedroom  is  not  the  only  thing  making  it 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  A  dual-purpose  room,  it  functions 
equally  well  as  a  boys'  room  or  guest  room-study.  Feature  writer  Pat 
Hyatt  masterminded  the  clever  room  that  changes  the  Mediterranean 
blue  carpet  into  a  perfect  antique  bluel  A  red,  white  and  blue  daybed, 
an  antique  red  floor  lantern,  Hessian  soldier  wall  plaques  and  a  rad 
frame  chair  with  red  and  white  ticking  upholstery  complete  the  colonial 
atmosphere.  And  since  Pat  is  a  voracious  reader,  any  room  she  designed 
had  to  have  a  bookcase  and  a  desk  for  study  .  .  .  which  this  room  does! 


Eigrht  women  of  different 
tastes,  ages,  budgets  and  mari¬ 
tal  status  join  forces  to  decorate 
a  home  .  .  .  problems?  You  bet! 

But  that’s  exactly  what  the 
Women’s  Department  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  did  for  the 
annual  Parade  of  Homes  and 
Home  Fumishingrs  Exposition, 
open  weekends  during  Septem¬ 
ber. 

The  house  was  the  first  one 
ever  built  by  Wahib  Attar,  a 


Houston  builder  and  a  native  of 
Syria.  It  is  also  the  first  time 
the  Chronicle  women’s  staff  has 
ever  attempted  to  decorate  a 
complete  house. 

This  Horizon  House  is  an  all- 
white  Mediterranean-style  one 
which  the  Chronicle  staffers 
tagged  Villa  Bianca.  A  deep  blue 
carpet,  terrazzo  floors  and  two 
inner  courts  were  the  main  qual¬ 
ities  around  which  the  eight 
women  had  to  weave  and  blend 


their  own  personalities  via  fur¬ 
niture  and  accessories. 

Planning  sessions  were  exas¬ 
perating;  shopping  trips  frus¬ 
trating.  And  true  to  Parade  tra¬ 
dition,  not  all  of  the  furniture 
selected  arrived  on  time  and 
some  pieces  were  being  arranged 
just  as  the  first  guests  turned 
the  knob. 

Overall,  the  biggest  problems 
involved  retaining  the  strong 


Mediterranean  influence,  finding 
the  right  type  and  size  furniture, 
selecting  appropriate  accesso¬ 
ries,  keying  to  the  hard-to-match 
budget  (the  first  to  go!). 

When  finally  finished,  the 
decor  ranged  from  Mediterra¬ 
nean  to  colonial  to  Spanish  to 
continental  ...  a  real  potpourri 
of  personalities  that  took  skill 
and  imagination  to  blend  under 
just  one  roof! 


Plenty  for  Everyone, 
Food  Editors  Told 

By  Jean  Tarzian 

There’s  a  revolution  going  on  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Conference  at  the  Waldorf -As- 
govemment  is  all  for  it.  toria  Oct.  5,  Mr.  Freeman  said 

It’s  called  the  Abundance  that  man  has  been  accustomed 
Revolution  in  Agriculture  and  to  living  under  conditions  where 
according  to  Secretary  of  Agri-  scarcity  was  the  norm  and  the 
culture  Orville  L.  Freeman,  it  distribution  systems  were  geared 
is  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  to  the  fact  that  people  never 
history  of  the  world.  had  quite  enough  of  anything. 

Speaking  before  167  food  edi-  “Suddenly  we  can  see  a  time 
tors  at  the  annual  meeting  of  when  it  will  be  physically  possi- 
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ble  to  produce  plenty  —  not  just  “We  need  your  help  in  carry- 
for  a  few  but  for  everyone  in  ing  to  consumers  the  informa- 
the  world,’’  he  said.  tion  that  they  can  get  more  for 

their  money  by  keeping  up  with 
Food  is  a  Bargain  (-{jg  foods  that  are  especially 

“The  Abundance  Revolution  plentiful,’’  Mr.  Freeman  said, 
has  made  U.  S.  food  the  biggest  Charles  L.  Healy,  vicepresi- 
bargain  in  the  history  of  any  dent  and  Chicago  manager  of 
country.”  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 

Mr.  Freeman  thanked  the  food  Ormsbee  and  chairman  of  the 
editors  for  contributing  their  conference,  welcomed  the  group, 
pages  and  columns  to  inform 

the  readers  of  the  beef  surplus.  Vesta  Awards  Given 

“Your  help  has  been  felt,  not 
only  by  the  consumers  who  read  tt  v  t. 

your  copy,”  he  said,  “but  also  Herbert  ^  Bane,  representing 

by  beef  producers.  We  have  seen  American  Meat  Institute, 
a  remarkable  recovery  in  the  presented  bronze  statues  of 
cattle  market  this  summer  —  Vesta,  mythological  Roman  god- 
probably  the  quickest  snap-back  dess  of  hearth  and  home,  to  the 
in  history.”  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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Beverly  Maurice,  Houston  Chronicle  Fashion  Editor,  stands  proudly  in 
front  of  the  lightly-scaled  olive  and  blue  sofa  that  sets  the  mood 
for  the  combination  continental  and  Mediterranean  living  room  which 
she  decorated.  The  room  faces  a  planted  entry  court  and  original  plans 
called  for  metal  and  glass  furniture  to  create  an  indoor  garden  with  a 
classic  feeling.  But  this  furniture  was  plainly  out  of  season  and  with 
the  opening  deadline  staring  the  staffers  in  the  face,  quick  changes  had 
to  be  made.  Once  the  hard-to-find  sofa  was  discovered,  everything  fell 
into  place  in  about  20  minutes.  Two  French  chairs  in  olive  and  two 
upholstered  benches  complete  the  major  furniture.  Loosely  woven 
draperies  preserve  the  light  and  open  look. 

‘Food  Is  A  Bargain’ 
PR  Campaign  Begins 


All  elements  of  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  —  retailers,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  brokers,  wholesalers,  and 
and  farmers  —  have  teamed  up 
to  launch  a  multi-million  dollar 
public  relations  campaign  this 
month  (Oct.  19-31). 

The  first  cooperative  national 
program  ever  undertaken  by  the 
food  industry  is  designed  to 
counteract  Federal  Government 
attacks  on  “high”  food  prices, 
by  giving  the  consumer  more 
knowledge  about  food  and  the 
industry. 

“Food  Is  A  Bargain,”  is  the 
slogan  for  the  campaign  which 
has  the  support  of  the  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
six  grocery  distribution  associa¬ 
tions,  the  National  Food  Brok¬ 
ers  Association,  farm  leaders, 
and  26,000  independent  chains 
and  supermarkets. 

Using  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures,  the  indus- 
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Society  Editor  Betty  Ewing  relaxes  for  a  moment  amid  her  own  creation, 
the  comfortable  Spanish  toned  family  room  of  Villa  Bianca.  She  it 
seated  at  a  Spanish  desk  overlooked  by  a  large  black-brown  painting 
of  owls  and  accented  by  a  bronze  sculpture  made  by  an  artist-friend. 
A  Spanish  cocktail  table,  low-backed  chairs  allowing  a  full-view  of  the 
courtyard,  and  a  sofa  splashed  with  lavender,  blue,  bronze  and  bitter 
green  flowers  complete  the  family  room  ensemble.  The  adjoining  break¬ 
fast-dining  area  picks  up  family  room  blues  in  a  wool  wall-hanging  but 
then  goes  into  a  garden  theme.  The  round  table  with  a  black  top  of 
laminated  plastic  fits  on  a  gold  leaf  pedestal  base,  similar  to  the 
stylized  garden  chairs  of  black  and  gold. 


try  is  saturating  the  U.S.  with 
the  fact  that  consumers  can  buy 
their  food  requirements  for  only 
19  cents  of  their  after-tax  dol¬ 
lar,  as  compared  with  26  cents 
15  years  ago. 

All  major  media  will  carry 
the  “Food  Is  A  Bargain”  mes¬ 
sage.  Robert  D.  Goodwin,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  GMA, 
said  manufacturers’  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  campaign  will  be  on 
a  public  service  basis,  rather 
than  tying  the  theme  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  brand.  The  majority  of 
them,  he  said,  have  provided 
mats  and  other  material  to  the 


retailer  for  newspaper  and  other 
advertising.  Most  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  he  indicated,  will  de¬ 
vote  some  of  their  October  ad¬ 
vertising  program  to  the  mes¬ 
sage.  Mr.  Goodwin  said  one 
manufacturer  reported  that  ads 
had  been  scheduled  in  130  news¬ 
papers  in  127  cities. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  many  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  are  participat¬ 
ing  have  prepared  television 
spots  which  will  be  seen  on  top- 
rated  shows.  In  addition,  10  day¬ 
time  shows  on  all  three  net¬ 
works  will  carry  special  spots  of 
just  one  manufacturer  during 
the  two  weeks  of  the  campaign. 
One  advertiser  is  featuring  Diz¬ 
zy  Dean  and  the  company  presi¬ 
dent  of  Falstaff  beer.  The  Tele¬ 
vision  Bureau  of  Advertising 
has  filmed  a  public  service  tv 
spot  featuring  Paul  Willis,  pres¬ 
ident  of  GMA.  The  spot  has 
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been  sent  to  575  stations  and 
Mr.  Goodwin  reported  that  some 
manufacturers  are  adding  their 
own  10-second  tag  and  buying 
the  full  70  seconds  of  time. 

Bolstering  the  measured  me¬ 
dia  campaign  is  a  full  array  of 
display  material,  shelf  talkers, 
and  price  cards  which  have  been 
provided  the  distributors.  Many 
manufacturers  have  put  the 
message  on  their  packages,  and 
in  special  mailings  or  enclosures 
to  stockholders  with  dividend 
checks. 

Joseph  G.  Foy,  chairman  of 
the  national  sponsoring  commit¬ 
tee,  is  executive  vicepresident 
of  Spartan  Stores.  He  said  the 
members  of  the  six  national 
grocery  distribution  associations 
were  working  locally  to  put  the 
program  into  action.  Retail  gro¬ 
cery  advertising  in  newspapers, 
he  said,  will  feature  the  “Food 
Is  A  Bargain”  theme.  Editorial 
materials  for  food  page  editors, 
editorial  cartoons  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  materials  will  go  out  from 
his  headquarters  direct  to  news¬ 
papers.  All  food  associations 
are  backing  the  program,  he 
said. 
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Travel  Agents  Meet, 
Extra  Sections  Roll 


Miami 

“Let’s  go  all  out  for  ASTA!’’ 
was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  at  the  news  that  the 
American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents  would  meet  Oct.  4-10  on 
Miami  Beach. 

“We  recognized  it  as  a  great 
opportunity  to  put  our  best  foot 
forward  as  a  travel  medium,” 
said  Retail  Advertising  Director 
Howard  Grothe,  “and  show  that 
Florida  is  truly  the  gateway  to 
Latin  America.” 

As  early  as  last  spring,  Mr. 
Grothe  and  a  team  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  under  their  di¬ 
rector,  Les  Barnhill,  made  plans 
for  four  special  travel  sections 
to  run  the  Sunday  of  the  con¬ 
vention  opening.  The  package 
would  be  .something  concrete 
and  impressive  to  put  at  each 
delegate’s  door  on  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  opening  day. 

EITort  in  I.atiii  Aiiifrica 

But  there  were  many  miles  of 
travel,  and  many  late  hours  of 
extra  work  between  the  plan 
and  its  execution. 

Much  of  this  effort  was  spent 
opening  up  a  fertile  new  source 
of  advertising  dollars  in  Latin 
America. 

Although  the  Herald  concen¬ 
trated  much  of  its  selling  efforts 
in  Latin  America,  the  sections 
covered  the  world.  .And  so  did 
the  advertising  push. 

The  theme  was  “Traveltime.” 

There  was  a  16-page  tabloid 
section  titled,  “Traveltime  Fun 
in  Florida,”  showing  the  major 
tourist  attractions  around  the 
state  and  written  by  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  roving  Florida  reporter, 
Nixon  Smiley. 

There  was  a  section  that  cov¬ 
ered  the  Bahamas  and  the  Car¬ 
ibbean,  and  one  which  carried 
stories  on  International  Travel, 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Sales  Force  .Augmented 

Claude  Lathrop,  assistant 
general  advertising  director, 
was  named  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  paper’s  sales  staff 
in  rounding  up  advertising  for 
all  four  sections. 

For  the  special  effort,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Retail  Department 
were  used  as  switch-hitters, 
swinging  into  the  General  cate¬ 
gory  when  needed  to  beef  up 
that  department’s  smaller  sales 
force. 

Mr.  Grothe  spearheaded  the 
sales  effort  in  Latin  America 
with  a  whirlwind  tour  of  South 
America  and  another  trip  to 


Central  America.  He  knows  no 
Spanish,  but  this  never  damp¬ 
ened  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
task. 

“We  were  fortunate  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  services  of  an  alert 
Spanish-speaking  man  named 
Jose  Bonilla,  through  Operation 
Amigo  (a  Herald  -  originated 
public  serv’ice  program). 

Not  only  did  the  young  Colom¬ 
bian  former  newsman  know  his 
language  and  the  ways  of  his 
people,  he  was  also  acquainted 
with  refinements  of  protocol 
which  would  surely  have  baffled 
the  uninitiated  morteamericano 
on  his  own  alone. 

“We  made  up  a  presentation 
.showing  the  importance  of  Flor¬ 
ida  to  the  travel  business,”  Mr. 
Grothe  explained. 

The  trips  of  Herald  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Latin  coun¬ 
tries  were  not  only  successful 
in  getting  advertising  from  the 
nations  themselves  but  in  gain¬ 
ing  ads  from  other  interested 
groups,  airlines,  hotels,  and  so 
forth. 

Natiunul  Pages 

Mr.  Grothe’s  South  American 
tour  included  Peru,  Bolivia,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Ecuador,  Argentina  and, 
in  Central  America,  British 
Honduras.  With  one  exception, 
all  of  them  took  from  one  to 
two  pages  in  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Travel  Section. 

ASTA  stickers  were  attached 
to  every  piece  of  correspendence 
sent  out  to  advertisers  during 
the  months  preceding  the  con¬ 
vention.  And  there  was  a  lot  of 
correspondence. 

The  in-person  selling  efforts 
were  supported  by  several  mail¬ 
ing  pieces  prepared  by  the  Her¬ 
ald  Promotion  Department’s  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  coordinator, 
Richard  L.  Klund. 

With  the  help  of  promotion 
artists  Carlos  M.  Ruiz  and  Lee 
Kuller,  Mr.  Klund  readied  a 
piece  in  Spanish  and  English 
with  the  theme:  “How  you  can 
convince  more  U.  S.  tourists  to 
vacation  in  Latin  American 
countries.” 

The  travel  of  the  Herald  sales 
staff  was  not  entirely  confined 
to  Latin  America.  The  General 
Advertising  Department  sent 
their  man  Jim  Connell  to  Nas¬ 
sau  and  the  Bahamas  to  sell 
space  for  the  special  section 
dealing  with  that  area.  Mr. 
Lathrop  originated  the  sales 
calls  in  New  York,  and  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Story,  Brooks  and  Fin¬ 
ley,  the  Herald’s  representa- 


TRAVELTIME — Claude  Lathrop,  left,  assistant  General  Advertising 
Director  for  the  Miami  Herald,  discusses  a  special  four-section  "Travel¬ 
time"  package  with  Retail  Advertising  Director  Howard  Grothe. 


tives,  and  Hal  Herman  Asso¬ 
ciates,  came  in  with  substantial 
linage. 

The  result  was  a  24-page 
Latin  America  section,  one  ten- 
pager  each  for  the  other  tw’O 
full-size  sections,  and  16  pages 
for  the  Florida  tab  (which  was 
handled  by  Retail)  —  6."),600 
lines  of  advertising. 

But  this  was  only  a  part  of 
the  story  because  these  repre¬ 
sented!  a  substantial  editorial  ef¬ 
fort,  too. 

Sunday  Editor  Jay  Clark,  a 


director  of  the  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Travel  Writers,  and  Travel 
Editor  George  Southworth  con¬ 
centrated  their  efforts  in  putting 
together  a  balanced  reading 
package,  using  the  Herald  fa¬ 
cilities  for  color  to  make  the 
liroduct  even  more  attractive. 

The  big  sellathon  was  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

Latin  America  was  sold. 
ASTA  was  sold.  And  the  Herald 
was  sold  on  the  value  of  put¬ 
ting  in  the  extra  effort  when 
opportunity  comes  aknocking. 


nn  »  in  food  and  food  products,  GMA 

/Vl  CjOmpQlStn  saw  an  opportunity  to  expand 

(Continued  from  naae  19)  activities  and  work  with  all 

^  ^  '  .segments  of  the  food  industry 

in  this  united  effort.” 

ation  with  GMA,  Dudley- Anderson- Yutzy  pub- 
:azine  has  increased  lie  relations  firm  in  New  York 
six  articles  entitled  and  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago 
i”  to  12,  and  in  the  advertising  agency,  are  serving 
e,  the  first  article  as  advisors  to  the  “Food  Is  A 
Is  A  Bargain.”  Bargain”  campaign. 

• 

cial  Game  •  ,  ...  . 

Advertising  Agency 
Z  Mark8  30.h  Year 

bman,  inventor  of  D.  P.  Brother  &  Company, 
games,  to  create  national  advertising  agency 
cially  for  this  two-  headquartered  in  Detroit  with 
d.  Mr.  Reichman  branch  offices  in  New  York  and 
h  one  called  “Only  Los  Angeles,  marked  its  30th 
are  being  distrib-  anniversary  Oct.  8. 
dl  food  stores  and  Founded  in  1934  by  D.  P. 
5  in  w'hich  the  fig-  Brother,  the  company  has  grown 
irs  will  be  awarded  from  an  original  staff  of  fewer 
than  two  dozen  to  its  present 
vin  said  GMA  be-  250-member  force,  and  is  now 
he  “Food  Is  A  Bar-  ranked  among  the  35  leading 
more  than  15  years  advertising  firms  in  the  nation, 
ning  the  public  In  1960,  D.  P.  Brother  became 
lustry,”  he  said,  “is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
day-to-day  job.  We  named  Kenneth  G.  Manuel,  a 
to  a  passing  parade  senior  vicepresident,  to  the  pres- 
itationary  audience,  idency  of  D.  P.  Brother  &  Com- 
he  growing  interest  pany. 
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In  cooperation  with  GMA, 
McCall’s  magazine  has  increased 
a  series  of  six  articles  entitled 
“Food  Forum”  to  12,  and  in  the 
October  issue,  the  first  article 
is  on  “Food  Is  A  Bargain.” 

Special  Game 

To  stir  up  more  consumer  in¬ 
terest,  the  food  industry  hired 
Henry  Reichman,  inventor  of 
supermarket  games,  to  create 
a  game  especially  for  this  two- 
week  period.  Mr.  Reichman 
came  up  with  one  called  “Only 
19.”  Cards  are  being  distrib¬ 
uted  in  retail  food  stores  and 
the  50  cards  in  w'hich  the  fig¬ 
ure  19  appears  will  be  awarded 
$1400. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  GMA  be¬ 
gan  telling  the  “Food  Is  A  Bar¬ 
gain”  story  more  than  15  years 
ago.  “Informing  the  public 
about  an  industry,”  he  said,  “is 
a  continuous  day-to-day  job.  We 
are  talking  to  a  passing  parade 
— not  to  a  stationary  audience. 
Because  of  the  growing  interest 


A  book  of  “absorbing  interest  - 

the  human  story  of  a  great  group  of  newspapers- 

the  Copley  Newspapers. 


(Macmillan  publication  this  week) 


Agency  Exec  Seeks 
To  Reduce 


While  other  agency  heads  be¬ 
moan  rising  advertising  rates  in 
all  media,  Frank  Alexander 
Armstrong,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
is  turning  to  the  job  of  reducing 
waste  to  make  advertising  more 
efficient,  regardless  of  cost. 

“Opportunities  for  consistent 
increases  in  advertising  dollar 
efficiency  are  vast  and  never 
ending,”  Mr.  Armstrong  said 
this  week.  “There’s  never  an 
optimum  advertisement  or  cam¬ 
paign. 

“Improving  the  ideas  you  put 
into  time  or  space  you  buy  is  a 
most  important  key  to  meeting 
rising  media  costs.” 

'Idea-Tracking' 

Mr.  Armstrong,  author  of 
“Idea-Tracking”  (Criterion), 
has  written  eight  of  15  chapters 
of  his  second  book.  It  is  tenta¬ 
tively  titled  “Selling  Communi¬ 
cations,”  and  he  expects  to  have 
the  manuscript  ready  for  the 
publisher  in  October.  It  deals 
with  wasted  efforts  in  selling 
communication,  which  naturally 
contribute  to  advertising  wastes. 

Lost  time,  waste  through  fail¬ 
ure  to  follow  through,  waste 
through  faulty  media  selection, 
but  above  all  waste  that  comes 
from  not  producing  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  ideas,  are  some  of  the 
wastes  in  selling  communications 
that  Mr.  Armstrong,  42,  seeks 
to  reduce. 

“One  of  the  saddest  sights  in 
the  communications  field,  and  a 
profligate  contributor  to  waste 
in  advertising,  is  the  45-year-old 
undisciplined  idea  man,”  Mr. 
Armstrong  said.  He  maintained 
he  practices  as  well  as  preaches 
his  own  five-step  disciplined 
method  of  idea-tracking.  Briefly 
stated,  here  are  the  five  steps: 

1.  Assess  the  situation.  Seek 


Waste 

facts,  not  opinions.  Keep  your 
mind  open.  What  you  knew  yes¬ 
terday  may  be  outdated  today  or 
only  part  of  today’s  news  story. 

2.  Define  the  problem.  Write 
it  down  and  check  and  recheck 
it.  Use  simple  words.  Avoid 
adjectives  and  adverbs.  Seek  not 
to  create  an  impression  but  to 
create  understanding. 

3.  Use  the  subconscious.  Henry 
James  called  it  a  “deep  well.”  A 
fantastic  amount  of  information 
is  stored  in  it;  ideas  develop  in 
it.  It  is  a  powerful  tool.  Never 
underestimate  it,  but  never  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  operate  without 
hard,  honest  preparation  before¬ 
hand. 

4.  The  Idea^Producing  Ses¬ 
sion.  This  is  conscious  effort, 
with  typewriter,  pencil  and 
paper  or  secretary.  All  ideas  are 
welcome.  Record  all,  even  the 
wildest.  This  is  not  the  selective 
phase,  and  what  seems  unlikely 
at  this  point  may,  with  modifica¬ 
tion,  suggest  a  sound  solution. 

5.  Use  of  Judgment  in  Select¬ 
ing  the  Best  Idea.  There  is 
usually  one  best  idea.  That  is 
what  we  are  searching.  Now  is 
the  time  for  past  experience, 
and  constantly  refer  to  the 
frame  of  reference — the  situa¬ 
tion  and  objective.  Discussion 
with  others  can  be  helpful. 
Those  who  possess  experience 
and  proven  judgment  can  help 
select  the  right  idea,  the  best 
idea. 

Oppo<«efi  'BrainMorming' 

“Idea-tracking  can  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  waste  of  thoughtless¬ 
ness,  through  a  system  of  crea¬ 
tive  problem  solving,”  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  writes  in  his  book.  He 
insists  it  is  entirely  different 
than  “brainstorming,”  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Alex  Osborn,  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 
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Frank  Armstrong 


In  fact,  he  attacks  brainstorm¬ 
ing  as  wasteful.  He  says  it  robs 
individuals  of  “the  immense  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  of  successfully 
solving  a  problem,”  promotes 
“conformity  of  thought  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  independence  of 
judgment  that  marks  the  crea¬ 
tive  thinker.” 

“You  can  develop  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  sales  and  advertising  ideas, 
but  if  the  communications  tech¬ 
niques  to  reach  the  sales  force 
are  faulty,  tremendous  waste 
will  result,”  Mr.  Armstrong  said. 
“There  is  much  more  leakage  in 
selling  communications  than  in 
advertising,  and  more  loss  to 
corporations  year  in  and  year 
out.” 

His  forthcoming  book,  the 
author  hopes,  systematizes  the 
best  methods  for  reaching  the 
ultimate  sellers  of  goods  and 
services,  through  meetings,  bul¬ 
letins,  letters,  presentations.  It 
also  delves  into  sales  perform¬ 
ance,  compensation,  new  incen¬ 
tives  and  promotions. 

“Most  of  the  available  money 
goes  into  the  development  of  a 
.sales  program,”  Mr.  Armstrong 
said.  “Then  too  often  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  simply  mailed  to  the 
field  and  the  impact  is  dissi¬ 
pated.  Not  often  enough  are  sell¬ 
ing  plans  taken  right  into  the 
field  and  dramatized  to  the 
people  who  must  carry  them 
out.” 

Discipline 

Discipline  is  an  important 
word  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  one 
he  seeks  constantly  to  translate 
into  action  as  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  chairman  of  the  Iward 
of  management  at  McCann- 
Erickson.  Personally,  he  tries  to 
discipline  both  his  mind  and 
body.  Finding  he  was  getting 
too  heavy  and  flabby,  he  cor¬ 
rected  his  diet,  and  adopted  the 
routine  of  running  a  mile  each 
morning  at  the  Winged  Foot 
Athletic  Club  near  his  home.  He 
never  misses  10  minutes  of  iso¬ 
metric  exercises  daily,  wherever 
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he  is.  He  lost  15  pounds,  weighs 
172,  and  is  six  feet  tell.  'le 
played  football  at  Rutgers,  la- 
cross  at  Princeton. 

Writing,  he  believes,  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  best  available 
disciplines  for  the  creative  mind, 
a  prime  method  for  cutting  down 
waste,  in  that  “the  first  step  in 
getting  things  done  is  to  put  the 
possibilities  in  black  and  white.” 
As  soon  as  he  finishes  his  sec¬ 
ond  book,  he’ll  probably  begin  a 
third.  He  has  written  plans  and 
presentations  and  direct  mail 
sales  letters  for  clients,  and 
when  he  was  president  of  Sales 
Communication,  Inc.,  Interpublic 
affiliate  he  wrote  scenarios  for 
industrial  shows. 

For  fun,  he  paints  in  oils. 

Supervises  Accounts 

He  insists  “client  calls  al¬ 
ways  come  first.”  Mr.  Armstrong 
is  also  the  senior  supervisor  of 
six  accounts.  All  but  one  use 
newspaper  advertising.  The  one 
exception  is  Romilar  Cough 
Syrup  that  is  being  promoted 
by  tv  spots.  The  others  are 
Minute  Maid  Orange  Juice, 
which  has  made  extensive  use 
of  newspapers  and  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements;  Owens-Corning  Fiber¬ 
glass  Corp.;  J.  P.  Stevens,  a 
textile  company  that  has  made 
recent  and  dramatic  use  of  Hi-Fi 
and  SpectaColor;  Tyrex  Tire 
Cord ;  and  Goodyear  Internation¬ 
al. 

“I  believe  it  makes  me  a  better 
manager  to  be  intimately  in¬ 
volved  in  details  similar  to  those 
that  must  be  handled  by  the  men 
I  work  with,”  Mr.  Armstrong 
said. 

As  part  of  his  management 
functions,  Mr.  Armstrong  meets 
weekly  at  8:30  A.M.  to  10:30 
A.M.  with  15  of  the  agency’s  top 
executives.  At  these  sessions  all 
phases  of  management  are  dis¬ 
cussed  —  financial,  clients,  ac¬ 
count  services,  creative,  plan¬ 
ning,  personnel,  media. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  asked  if 
there  wasn’t  considerable  waste 
in  advertising  due  to  faulty 
media  selection. 

“Media  buying  today  has  im¬ 
proved  over  what  it  was  five 
years  ago,  and  will  be  improved 
over  what  it  is  today  in  the  next 
10  years,”  he  said.  “Today’s  use 
of  electronic  data  processing  is 
going  to  expand.  Its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  efficiency  in  media  buy¬ 
ing  is  already  being  felt.  I’m  not 
suggesting  that  professional  and 
experienced  judgment  will  ever 
give  way  entirely  to  machines, 
but,  when  you  realize  that  there 
are  some  three  billion  media 
statistics  available  each  year, 
you  can  understand  the  aid  that 
computers  are  giving  us. 

‘The  media  themselves  are 
already  helping  a  lot  in  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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When  leaders  talk,  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  there 


Philadelphians  depend  on  The 
Bulletin  to  brine;  them  news  from 
over  the  horizon.  They  know  that 
Bulletin  men  like  Robert  Roth  and 
.\drian  Lee  sit  at  deskside  interviews 
in  Washington,  stand  at  platform- 
side  interviews  in  Phoenix,  ask  the 
questions  Philadelphians  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  get  the  answers  that 
make  them  better  informed. 

Robert  Roth,  chief  of  The  Bulletin’s 
Washington  bureau,  has  known  five 
Presidents.  For  the  past  20  years,  he 
has  covered  every  Presidential  con¬ 
vention  and  campaign. 

For  the  past  10  years,  he  has 
accompanied  the  President  on  most 
of  his  travels,  both  inside  and  out¬ 


side  the  United  States  and  has  re¬ 
ported  every  major  international 
conference  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

He  is  one  of  Washington’s  most 
respected  newspapermen  and  is  a 
past  president  of  the  most  influential 
press  group  in  the  world — the  White 
House  Correspondents  Association. 

Through  most  of  this  summer, 
starting  with  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco,  Adrian  Lee 
has  been  a  close  companion  of  the 
G.  O.  P.  candidate.  They’ve  criss¬ 
crossed  the  nation  several  times  from 
California  to  Washington  to  Phoenix. 

Lee,  a  Bulletin  reporter  for  16 
years,  is  a  veteran  of  the  political 


beats.  He  covered  City  Hall  when 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  was  Mayor 
— the  State  Legislature  in  Harrisburg 
and  the  United  Nations  during  the 
Cuban  crisis.  Last  year,  he  covered 
the  Canadian  elections. 

Robert  Roth  and  Adrian  Lee  are 
two  more  reasons  why  in  Philadelphia 
nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin  is  about  people,  the 
lives  they  live,  the  world  they  live 
in,  told  with  the  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  a  dedicated  staff  of 
newspaper  men  and  women.  Intone, 
character,  expression  and  spirit.  The 
Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The 
Bulletin  .  .  .  very  often,  it  is  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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New  Ad  Manafser 
At  Tidewater  Oil 

Tidewater  Oil  Company  has 
appointed  James  E.  Gorman, 
former  newspaperman  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  account  execu¬ 
tive,  to  the  new  position  of  man- 
agfer  of  advertising,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  accessories  sales. 

Mr.  Gorman  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  planning  and  develop¬ 
ing  domestic  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  programs.  His 
headquarters  are  in  New  York 
at  Tidewater’s  eastern  division 
office. 

Mr.  Gorman’s  backgfround  in¬ 
cludes  a  three  year  stint  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News;  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sinclair  Refining  Company;  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Geyer, 
Morey  and  Ballard  and  with 
Prince  and  Company  in  New 
York. 

• 

Agency  Ooses 

Robinson  &  Haynes  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles  advertising  agency,  was 
liquidated  Oct.  1.  Elwood  J. 
Robinson,  president  and  princi¬ 
pal  owner  joined  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams  in  Los  Angeles 
office  as  account  supervisor.  All 
R&H  accounts,  representing  in 
excess  of  $1  million  billing,  will 
be  handled  by  MacManus,  John 
&  Adams. 


Everything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


THE  SUN 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


That’s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

oi  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


National  Repraaantatives: 
Crnsmar,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormsbae 
Naw  Vo^  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicato,  Detroit,  AUant^  Ptiiladeiphia, 
Minneapolis 


NEW  PRESIDENT — Ivan  R.  Hesson,  publisher.  Tiffin  (Ohio)  Advertiser- 
Tribune,  is  shown  second  from  the  left  being  congratulated  as  the 
new  president  of  the  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily 
Newspapers  by  the  outgoing  president,  Donald  M.  Smith,  advertising 
director,  Chillicothe  Gazette.  At  left,.  Dean  Wilhelm,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  South  Bend  (Irtd.)  Tribune,  and  president.  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  and,  at  right,  Charles  Cullen  of  Chicago,  sales 
consultant. 


Budget  Set 

The  San  Francisco  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Tourists  Bureau  has 
approved  a  $241,000  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  for  1964-1965.  This 
compares  with  $217,000  set 
aside  last  year.  Johnson  and 
Lewis,  its  advertising  agency, 
has  scheduled  monthly  ads  in 
33  Northern  California,  South¬ 
ern  Oregon  and  Western  Ne¬ 
vada  newspapers,  supplements 
and  magazines. 


Agency  Exec 

I  {Continued  from  page  22) 

viding  us  with  demographic  in¬ 
formation  which  can  and  is  being 
related  to  products  of  our  clients 
and  their  prospective  buyers  and 
consumers. 

“Newspapers  could,  I  think, 
give  us  better  and  more  detailed 
information  than  they  often  do. 
But  this  source  is  improving  all 
the  time.  And  we  are  able  to 
mesh  it  in  with  other  data  to 
permit  final  judgments  that  are 
more  sophisticated  and  less 
wasteful  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.’’ 


Settmq  narrow  measure 
composition  is  simple 
when  lustitication  is 
automatic  rather  than 
left  To  o|)eratoi  ludgment 


Food  Editors 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


winners  in  the  AMI’s  Competi¬ 
tion. 

The  winners  are: 

Class  A  —  Olivia  Robinson, 
Los  Angeles  Southside  Journal. 
One  of  the  pages  on  display  was 
devoted  to  what  various  types 
of  beef  potroast  were  available 
to  the  consumer  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  ways  to  prepare  it  for  freez¬ 
ing  and  the  actual  freezing. 
Three  recipes  were  included. 

Class  B  —  Dorothee  Polsen, 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic.  One 
of  the  displays  featured  a  salute 
to  the  hot  dog  with  a  red  head¬ 
line  which  tied  in  with  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Boxed  in  a  red 
border  was  a  series  of  pictures 
showing  four  ways  to  serve  the 
weiner  —  from  sandwich  to 
dessert  (Apple  Frankies!!) 

Class  C — Ruth  Ellen  Church, 
Chicago  Tribune.  One  of  the 
black  and  white  pages  was  de¬ 
voted  to  indoor  barbequing.  How 
to  make  lasagne  was  illustrated. 

Class  D  —  (Color)  Janet 
Beighle,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Around  a  dish  of  cooked  beef, 
complete  with  carrots,  potatoes, 
parsley  garnish  and  mushroom 
sauce,  were  six  cuts  of  uncooked 
beef.  Questions  and  answers 
concerning  cuts  of  beef  and 
their  preparation  made  up  the 
text. 

Nearly  100  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  competition. 

New  JWT  Account 

The  Burry  Biscuit  Division  of 
the  Quaker  Oats  Co.  has  named 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  as 
its  advertising  agency,  effective 
Jan.  1.  Richart  Glantz,  general 
manager,  said  this  step  was 
being  taken  to  advance  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Burry  Biscuit  in  the 
food  industry. 


Buick’s  Print 
Program  Told 

San  Francisco 

Print  copy  pre-tested  witli  a 
special  eye  camera  will  be  used 
in  Buick  advertising  again  next 
year,  according  to  Gerald  A.  1 
Millar,  director  of  advertising.  \ 

“Wouldn’t  you  really  rather 
have  a  ’65  Buick’’  is  the  selected 
slogan.  It  represents  only  a 
slight  modification  from  that 
used  successfully  this  year,  he 
told  the  San  Francisco  Adver-  , 
tising  Club.  l 

The  test  used  by  McCann-  ^ 
Erickson  Inc.,  Buick  agency, 
measures  the  dilations  of  a 
reader’s  eye  which  reflect  in¬ 
terest,  Mr.  Millar  explained. 

• 

Tibbetts  of  Borden 
Foods,  Promoted 

Appointment  of  Hubert  M. 
Tibbetts  as  an  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Borden  Foods 
Company,  a  division  of  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Walter  R.  01m- 
stead,  president  of  the  division. 

Formerly  senior  vicepresident 
of  Borden  Foods,  Mr.  'Tibbetts 
will  have  executive  responsi¬ 
bility  for  marketing  (including 
advertising,  promotion  and  mar¬ 
ket  research),  domestic  trade 
sales,  new  product  development, 
industrial  sales  and  physical 
distribution. 

He  moved  to  Borden’s  in  1963 
from  the  Lennen  &  Newell  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  where  he  was 
senior  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  the  Com  Products  Company’s 
Best  Foods  Division  account. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  been  a 
group  product  manager  for  Le¬ 
ver  Brothers  and  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
Salada  Foods. 

• 

Allegood  Retires 

WiLLMINGTON,  N.  C. 

James  L.  Allegood  retired  as 
advertising  director  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Star-News  Newspapers 
Inc.  Oct.  6.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Thurman  W.  Sallade,  formerly 
of  Elkton,  Maryland.  Mr.  Alle¬ 
good  began  his  career  42  years 
ago  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

• 

First  T ime^  First  Prize 

Frank  Mahoney,  advertising 
salesman  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  says  he 
never  before  held  a  golf  club 
in  his  hand,  won  the  “First  An¬ 
nual  Old  Smuggler  Scotch  Hole- 
in-One  Sweepstakes”  sponsored 
by  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.  and 
its  client,  W.  A.  Taylor  and  Co. 
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How  many 
readership  studies 
does  it  take  to 
prove  a  point? 


At  least  five  major  research  organi¬ 
zations  have  conducted  audience 
studies  of  Boston  newspapers  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  And  each  survey  revealed 
The  Globe’s  growing  vitality  and 
leadership.  The  new  study  by  SRDS, 
DATA,  Inc.  shows  that  The  Globe  is 
now  ahead  of  all  other  Boston  news¬ 
papers— in  both  high  and  middle  in¬ 
come  households.  Latest  Publishers’ 
Statements  and  Media  Records  prove 


The  Globe  is  first  in  city  and  retail 
trading  zone  circulation,  first  in  total 
net  paid  circulation— daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  —  among  standard  size  Boston 
newspapers.  The  Globe  is  first  in  to¬ 
tal  advertising  linage,  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  among  all  Boston 
newspapers.  Any  way  you  look  at  it, 
The  Globe  is  Boston’s  only  growing 
newspaper.  For  all  the  facts,  see  your 
Million  Market  Newspaper  Man. 


The  Boston  Globe  —  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


How  Product  Interest  Varies 


Some  nationally  advertised  products  appear  to  have  a  gener  illy 
higher  level  of  interest  than  others,  quite  apart  from  the  extejit  to 
which  they  are  used.  Men  and  women  obviously  differ  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  they  find  different  products  interesting. 

Reporting  Interest 


Product 

Men 

Women 

New  cars  . 

.  75% 

59% 

Tires  . 

.  48 

32 

Gasoline  . 

.  42 

31 

Air  travel . 

.  44 

40 

Beer  . 

.  34 

20 

Blended  whiskey  . 

.  28 

13 

Bus  travel  . 

.  27 

22 

Vodka  . 

.  26 

7 

Gin  . 

.  20 

8 

Scotch  . 

.  16 

10 

Pain  and  tension  relievers  . . 

.  69 

55 

Soft  drinks . 

.  46 

51 

Life  insurance . 

.  34 

44 

Cigarettes  . 

.  33 

26 

Washing  machines  . 

.  51 

62 

Bread  . 

.  57 

56 

Coffee  . 

.  42 

63 

Packaged  mixes . 

.  40 

66 

Canned  vegetables  . 

.  33 

66 

Bleach  . 

.  42 

52 

Pet  food  . 

.  15 

27 

Make-up  . 

.  8 

62 

(From  A  Study  of  the  Opportunity  for  Exposure  to  National 
Newspaper  Advertising  .  .  .  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.) 


I  Newspaper  Campaigns  I 

Fred  Fear  Co. 

A  campaign  prepared  by 
Smith/Greenland  for  Burnett’s 
Vanilla  Division  of  Fred  Fear 
Co.  has  been  scheduled  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Boston,  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul,  Philadelphia,  Holyoke  and 
Hartford,  September  through 
May. 

• 

Triple  S  Stamp 

Advertising  in  99  newspapers 
along  the  Eastern  seaboard  will 
announce  a  Triple-S  Blue  Stamp 
catalog  and  “Sweepstakes”  pro¬ 
motion.  Each  paper  on  the  sched¬ 
ule  is  getting  four  insertions — 
two  full-page  and  two  less  than 
full-page  size  ads. 

• 

Arthritis  Ads 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  has 
prepared  a  1000-line  newspaper 
ad  for  the  Arthritis  and  Rheu¬ 
matism  Foundation  and  has  sent 
it  to  the  Foundation’s  78  chap¬ 
ters  for  possible  use  in  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
the  Foundation  has  called  upon 
a  national  ad  agency  for  help 
in  its  campaign  for  funds.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bambrick,  vice  president  of 


Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  is  a 
member  of  the  Foundation’s 
public  relations  committee. 

• 

Phillies  Cigars 

A  timely  campaign  for  Phillies 
Tip  cigars  in  newspapers  in  ma¬ 
jor  markets  with  2100  and  1000- 
line  ads,  prepared  by  Pesin, 
Sydney  &  Bernard,  feature 
photos  of  Phillie  baseball  play¬ 
ers  puffing  on  cigars. 

• 

Scotch  Whisky 

SpectaColor  will  be  utilized  to 
advertise  White  Label  Dear’s 
Scotch  whisky  in  major  mar¬ 
kets.  In  other  papers  ROP  color 
will  be  employed.  Kleppner  Com¬ 
pany. 

• 

Thorbum  to  Retire 

Donaldson  B.  Thorburn,  sen¬ 
ior  vicepresident,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  New  York,  is 
retiring  Jan.  1.  He  plans  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  professional  coun¬ 
selor’s  office  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area.  Mr.  Thorbum  went 
from  the  old  San  Francisco  Call 
to  the  first  city  editorship  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  edition.  Wall 
Street  Journal.  He  joined  JWT 
25  years  ago  from  Bank  of 
America  duties  as  assistant 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity. 


Agency  to  Specialize 
In  Boating  Accounts 

A  company  which  will  special¬ 
ize  in  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  marine  and  outdoor 
industries  in  South  Florida  has 
been  established  in  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.  under  the  name  Life¬ 
lines  Inc. 

Lifeline’s  president  is  Joseph 
C.  Schabo  Jr.,  a  former  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News, 

Irvin  E.  Deibert  Jr.,  most 
recently  with  the  Broward  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  a 
freelance  writer  and  photogra¬ 
pher,  is  general  manager, 

• 

SpectaColor  First 

Wilmington,  Del. 

The  News-Journal  papers  ran 
their  first  SpectaColor  (in  page- 
register)  advertisement  Oct.  5. 
It  was  produced  on  Hurletron 
equipment  and  was  run  for  the 
Scott  Paper  Company.  Robert 
Denver,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  papers,  reported 
a  perfect  initial  run. 

• 

‘About’  Price  Urged 

The  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  recommends 
that  manufacturers  stop  using 
the  phrase  “Slightly  Higher  in 
the  West”  in  national  ads.  The 
NRMA  suggests  that  retail 
prices  be  prefixed  with  the  word 
“about”  when  national  ads  in¬ 
clude  Far  Western  stores. 


New  Agency  Formed 
By  Newspaper  Trio 

Houston 

Three  former  Houston  news-* 
papermen  have  formed  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Brooks,  Cald¬ 
well  &  New  Inc.,  with  offices  in 
the  Chronicle  Building. 

Chet  Brooks,  a  newspaperman 
for  13  years,  is  merging  his 
Brooks  Agency  into  the  new 
firm,  and  will  be  president.  He 
was  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post. 

Sam  Caldwell,  vicepresident, 
merged  his  Caldwell  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  into  the  new  agency. 
He  was  an  advertising  artist 
with  the  Chronicle. 

George  W.  New,  secretary- 
treasurer,  is  a  public  relations 
consultant  and  former  reporter 
for  the  Post. 

• 

New  Israeli  Liqueur 
Being  Marketed  Here 

General  Wine  and  Spirits  Co., 
375  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  is 
marketing  a  new  premium 
liqueur  imported  from  Israel. 
Called  Sabra,  it  is  a  product  of 
the  fruit  of  the  sabra  cactus  of 
the  Negev  Desert. 

The  company’s  advertising  for 
Chivas  Regal  is  handled  by  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach ;  and  Meyer’s 
Rum  by  Compton  Advertising. 
A  new  agency  will  be  named  for 
Leroux  Liqueur  and  Ronrico 
Rum,  formerly  handled  by  Pa- 
pert,  Koenig,  Lois  Inc. 


BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA.,  ranks  8th  in 
T otal  Retail  Sales  of  all  67  Pennsylvania 
Counties. 


67%  of  Bucks  County*s  Population  is  in 
LOWER  BUCKS  COUNTY. 


THE  TIMES-COURIER  offers  114% 
more  city  zone  circulation  in  this  great 
area  than  the  Philaulelphia  and  Trenton 
evening  papers  combined. 


NOW  OVER  40,000  DAILY 


THE  LEVITTOWN  TIMES 
BRISTOL  DAILY  COURIER 

S.  W.  CALKINS  A  MURRAY  C.  HOTCHKISS 
CO-PUB.  *  CO-PUB. 

National  Representatives:  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc. 
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and  more  of  the  middle... 


when  you  advertise  in  the 

NEW  YORK  NEWS 


Want  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  both  important  buying 
groups?  Be  our  guest. 

When  you  use  The  News,  you  reach  the  middle  mil¬ 
lions  and  the  upper  echelon,  too. 

The  News  has  more  readers  with  family  incomes  be¬ 
tween  $7,000  and  $10,000-and  more  over  $10,000— than 
any  other  New  York  newspaper.  You  get  the  mass.  You 


get  the  class.  You  get  the  sales— whether  you  sell  pate 
or  pretzels,  computers  or  carbon  paper,  power  boats 
or  power  tools. 

What  can  match  The  News  in  effectiveness?  Radio? 
We  say  no.  TV?  No  siree.  Regional  magazine  edition? 
Not  on  your  15%  commission.  Yes,  these  are  strong 
words— backed  by  strong  facts.  Ask  us  for  them. 


V 


TOU-11  for  Linotype  Comet 


TOU-75-1  for  Intertype  Monarch 


TOU-75-5  for  Intertype  Monarch  with  Keyboard 


TOU-75-3  for  Linotype  Elektron 


T 


When  it  comes  to  measuring  production—it’s  type  in  the 
galley  that  counts.  True,  any  automatic  typesetting  unit 
will  achieve  maximum  output  at  times.  But,  sustaining 
maximum  output  is  quite  another  story.  That  depends 
on  the  mechanical  compatibility  and  easy  maintenance 
of  your  operating  unit  and  your  machine. 

ADVANTAGES  OF 
MECHANICAL  COMPATIBILITY 

Take  Fairchild  TTS*  Operating  Units.  TTS  Units  are 
mechanical— just  like  every  linecasting  machine  on  the 
market  today.  Installed,  a  compact  TTS  unit  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  your  machine  (it  occupies  no  floor 
space!)  A  TTS  unit  assures  complete  linkage,  all  the 
way  from  positive  tape  reading  by  sensing  pins  through 
each  machine  function  to  final  delivery  of  the  finished 
slug.  And  your  composing  room  personnel  can  easily 
maintain  all  TTS  operating  units.  All  maintenance  parts 
are  identical  with  original  parts— actually  made  from  the 
same  tools  and  dies.  All  adjustments  are  tangible,  visible, 
and  easily  understood  without  electronic  test  equipment. 

For  type  production  that  counts— for  high-speed,  full- 
capacity  linecasting,  specify  Fairchild  TTS  Operating 
Units,  performance-proven  in  thousands  of  composing 
rooms  all  over  the  world  for  over  thirty  years. 


iMMasliiig 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 


•There  are  four  basic  types  of  TTS  Operating  Units  for  all  makes 
and  most  models  of  linecasting  machines.  Get  the  whole  story  on 
the  complete  TTS  system.  Mail  this  coupon  today! 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept  TTS-25 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Teletypesetter. 

□  Rease  have  a  Teletypesetter  Production  Engineer  call  on  me. 


Name. 


Company. 


Address 


,r 


PROMOTION 


Status  Shirt  Label 
Wins  Renlies,  Award 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  gave  vertisiriR  promotion  manager 
“the  shirt  off  its  back”  to  get  decided  to  mail  shirts  like  the 
a  1964  Leaders  Award  from  the  one  in  his  promotion  ads  to  top 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Asso-  ad  prospects, 
elation.  To  be  more  precise,  the  The  problem  of  finding  cor- 
Joumal  gave  500  shirts,  each  rect  neck  and  sleeve  size  was 

with  a  w'oven  Wall  Street  Jour-  neatly  solved.  A  note  from  Mr. 

nal  label  sewed  inside  the  col-  Timmons’  secretary,  Mary  Anne 

lar  where  the  maker’s  identifi-  Kammann,  was  sent  to  secre- 

cation  is  usually  found.  taries  of  500  consumer  execu- 

The  mail  campaign  was  part  tives,  asking  them  to  furnish 
of  the  business  daily’s  program  their  bosses’  shirt  size,  and  keep 
selling  the  Journal  as  a  con-  it  a  secret.  Over  400  replied, 
sumer  advertising  medium.  The  These  reply  cards  were  sent  to 
theme  came  from  a  promotion  Eagle  Shirtmakers  (a  Journal 
campaign  in  consumer  media,  advertiser)  who  were  preparing  secretaries  for  their  helpful  York  Hilton  on  October  16. 

using  this  slogan :  “Every  prod-  a  blue-striped  Oxford  cloth  shirt  “shirt-size  sleuthing,”  the  Jour-  More  than  1200  advertising  ex¬ 
act  has  two  labels;  the  second  with  the  special  Wall  Street  nal  sent  each  a  chiffon  head  ecutives  attended  the  confer- 

is  the  medium  that  helps  estab-  Journal  labels.  scarf,  with  the  Wall  Street  ence. 

lish  its  top  market.  What  the  Each  shirt  box  mailed  con-  Journal  label,  of  course.  Many  The  award  winners  become 

Wall  Street  Journal  reader  tained  a  letter  from  the  Jour-  of  the  secretaries,  obviously  a  part  of  a  travelling  exhibit  fol- 

leams  to  favor,  others  every-  nal,  a  reprint  of  the  consumer  uttle  overwhelmed  by  the  ges-  lowing  the  conference,  and  will 

where  will  yearn  to  possess.”  ad,  and  an  Eagle  Shirt  testi-  ture,  wrote  expressing  their  ap-  be  shown  throughout  the  U.  S., 

This  was  the  complete  copy  in  monial  brochure.  All  except  one  preciation.  “It  was  the  first  Europe,  Canada,  Japan  and 

a  700-line  newspaper  ad,  along  of  the  respondents  received  a  time  in  my  18  years  as  a  secre-  Australia, 

with  a  picture  of  a  shirt  with  striped  shirt.  The  exception,  a  tary  that  I  ever  received  a  gift  *  *  * 

the  paper’s  logo  on  the  label,  woman  executive,  received  a  that  was  not  for  my  boss.  If  r»rvrrkr.T>ADUTr'e 

To  get  this  messagfe  across  to  floral-patterned  blouse,  also  with  you  should  ever  want  another  DEMOGRAPHICS  —  The 

consumer  goods  advertisers,  the  distinctive  label.  secret  kept,  just  let  me  know,”  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  has 

Frank  Timmons,  Journal  ad-  To  thank  the  participating  one  girl  Friday  wrote.  releas^  a  demographic  sur- 


MAIL  AWARD  WINNER — Mailing  of  500  blue-striped  Oxford  cloth 
shirts  carrying  a  "Wall  Street  Journal"  label  along  with  a  letter, 
brochure  and  ad  reprint,  won  a  DMAA  Leaders  Award,  and  drew  over 
200  replies  from  business  executives. 


Heavy  Response  gories  of  data,  the  profile  of  its 

M  nnn  ^  readers,  John  H.  Kauffmann, 

More  than  200  executive  sent  business  manager,  announced, 
personal  letters  of  thanks  for  tabulation  of  occupations, 

the  shirty  many  expressing  incomes,  ages,  educational  levels, 
amazen^t^at  the  Journal  had  buying  habits 

discovered  the  correct  size  It  characteristics  indi- 

was  this  h^vy  re^on^  that  households  are 

influraced^  DMAA  judging 

panel  to  pr^nt  the  1964  I^d-  metropolitan  Washington  area, 
ers  Award  for  the  Journal  en-  q,,  ^ 

.  I  he  survey  was  conducted  in 

„  A-  4.  uAi.1  4  the  Washington  metro  area  by 
One  executive  wrote :  At  last  ..  tt  u  ^  4.  /■<  r^-  • 

I  have  a  status  svmbol  I  take  Company  Divi- 

1  n^e  a  status  symbol.  1  take  B^j^ting  Interna- 

it  off  on  the  tram  and  hang  it  rr  *  •  ^ 

on  the  hook  with  the  label  ah?w- 

ing.  It  drives  the  Brooks  Broth-  viewers  earned  01m  b,4y5  inter 
ers  crowd  mad  ”  number  is  slightly 

“Many  ttTanks  for  the  m^si  estimated  total  numter  of  house- 
clever,  and  certainly  the  most  Washington  mar- 

appreciated  media  promotion  I  ®  ' 
have  ever  received.  Will  Rolls  * 

Royce  or  Jaguar  be  next?”  VESTS  —  A  full-page,  two- 

An  other  wrote:  “Many  color  in-paper  ad  tells  readers 
thanks.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
label  has  already  jarred  one  Phoenix  Gazette,  “We  try  to 
laundry  attendant  out  of  look  out  for  our  newspaperboys 
apathy,”  —  will  you,  please?”  Copy  tells 

The  total  cost  of  the  campaign,  readers  that  the  Phoenix  dailies 
according  to  Mr.  Timmons,  was  have  provided  their  more  than 
$2,260,  including  both  the  shirts  3,000  carriers  with  luminous 
and  scarves.  safety  vests  at  no  cost,  in  addi- 

Mr.  Timmons  accepted  the  tion  to  luminous  reflective  tape 
DMAA  award,  one  of  58  being  for  their  bicycles.  A  large  two- 
presented,  from  Hal  von  der  color  line  drawing  of  a  news- 
Oster,  chairman  of  the  Direct  paperboy  wearing  one  of  the 
Mail  Leaders  contest  at  the  47th  red-orange  vests  by  artist  Jim 
DMAA  Conference  at  the  New  Ihms  illustrates  the  ad. 
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A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 


IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002' 


IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 


MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 


IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS, 
IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 


HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


Mergenthaler  teMlH 
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This  is 
a  most  direct, 
effective  device 
for  driving 
nails. 


@i)f  ifijallas  pormng  iNftos 

is  the  most  direct, 
effective  device  for 
driving  home  sales 
in  Market/Dallas. 


•f 
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To  hammer  home  your  point,  to  nail  it  down  where 
it  can  be  seen,  pondered,  discussed  and  referred 
to . .  in  the  home  . .  use  newspapers.  Specifically,  in 
North  Texas  use  The  Dallas  News.  Its  larger  circu¬ 


lation  reaches  20%  or  more  of  the  households  in 
each  of  123  cities  and  tovms . .  and  at  the  lowest 
milline  rate  in  Texas.  ■  For  additional  fact,  nail  down 
our  representative. 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Raprasantativa  |  THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Rapraaantativa 
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CIRCULATION 


Court  Rulings  Given 
In  2  Dealer  Cases 


Two  cases  involving  the  sale 
of  newspapers  through  dealers 
have  been  decided  recently  in 
the  courts.  The  Kansas  City 
Star  and  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  were  parties  to  the  law¬ 
suits. 

Charges  of  anti-trust  viola¬ 
tions,  made  by  215  home  deliv¬ 
ery  distributors  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  were  reinstated  for 
trial  by  a  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals. 

In  the  Star’s  arrangement,  a 
distributor  was  required  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  written  contract  with 
the  publisher  and  was  allotted 
certain  territory. 

Under  this  contract,  the  dis¬ 
tributor  was  an  independent 
contractor,  buying  newspapers 
from  the  publisher  and  selling 
them  to  home  subscribers.  Pa¬ 
pers  were  sold  on  a  weekly  rate 
basis  at  a  price  fixed  by  the 
publisher  in  the  contract. 

The  publisher  agreed  to  sell 
and  deliver  to  the  distributor 
the  number  of  papers  needed  for 
supplying  his  regular  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  the  distributor,  on  the 
other  hand,  agreed,  “to  receive 
said  newspapers  and  deliver 
them  regularly  and  promptly 
each  day  to  all  subscribers  at 
their  respective  addresses.” 

Could  Sell  Only  the  Star 

“The  attack,”  said  the  court 
in  setting  aside  dismissal  of  the 
charges,  “is  centered  on  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  binds  the  distribu¬ 
tor  not  to  ‘sell  or  circulate  any 
other  newspaper  except  by  the 
written  consent  of  the  Star  dur¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  con¬ 
tract,’ 

“This  provision,  it  is  alleged. 


is  a  contract  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  an  attempt  to  monop¬ 
olize  a  part  of  trade  or  com¬ 
merce,  prohibited  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Sherman  Act 
forbidding  the  purchaser  from 
dealing  in  the  commodity  of  a 
competitor  when  the  effect  may 
be  to  substantially  lessen  com¬ 
petition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly. 

“What  these  distributors  are 
desirous  of  accomplishing  is  to 
be  able  to  sell  and  distribute 
their  newspapers  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  Kansas  City  and  also  to 
engage  in  distributing  circulars 
and  other  advertising  matter 
without  losing  their  distributor¬ 
ship  for  the  Star.  They  say  that 
they  have  been  offered  contracts 
and  opportunities  to  make  such 
other  distributions  but  that  the 
Star  will  not  permit  them  to  do 
so  and  retain  their  Star  dis¬ 
tributorship.” 

The  appellate  court  declared: 
“The  language  (of  the  Clayton 
Act)  does  not  make  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  requiring  the  pur¬ 
chaser  not  to  deal  in  the  com¬ 
modity  of  a  competitor  ‘where 
the  effect  may  be  to  substan¬ 
tially  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  com¬ 
merce,’  one  whose  benefit  is 
given  only  to  competitors  of  the 
seller. 

“Certainly  the  imposing  of 
such  a  requirement  upon  a  pur¬ 
chaser  can  be  capable  of  injur¬ 
ing  him  in  his  business  from  the 
lessening  of  competition  or  the 
monopoly  w’hich  it  can  create 
against  him  as  to  his  purchas¬ 
ing  of  goods.” 

An  injunction  requested  by 
suburban  Philadelphia  newsdeal- 


Advertisement 


ers  in  an  action  against  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications  in  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  based  on  the 
publisher’s  refusal  to  sell  to 
these  dealers,  was  denied  in  the 
second  case. 

The  court  held  that  the  sales 
policy  of  this  publisher  was 
within  the  protection  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  a  seller  may  choose 
its  customers  and  refuse  to  deal 
as  it  may  wish. 

Two  suburban  new’sdealers 
sought  to  enjoin  the  publisher 
from  its  refusal  to  sell  the  news¬ 
paper  to  them.  The  publisher 
interposed  a  counterclaim  which 
joined  13  other  suburban  new's 
dealers  and  the  Delaware  Val¬ 
ley  News  Dealers  Association  in 
an  alleged  conspiracy  to  fix  the 
resale  price  of  the  Inquirer. 

The  circumstances  from  which 
this  controversy  sprang,  as  out¬ 
lined  by  the  court,  were  that  as 
early  as  Februai-y,  1958,  the  im¬ 
position  of  sendee  charges  by 
carriers  was  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  Triangle.  At  that  time 
Triangle’s  policy  was  to  require 
new  carriers  to  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  stating  they  would  not 
charge  a  price  for  the  paper  in 
excess  of  that  established  by 
Triangle. 

This  policy  was  discontinued 
shortly  aftenvards  and  instead 
Triangle  w'ent  along  with  a  five 
cents  a  week  delivery  charge 
until  Sei)t.  30,  1963  when  it 
raised  the  i)rice  from  5c  to  8c  a 
copy  and  set  the  home  delivery 
price  at  48c  per  week  for  six 
days. 

“Under  this  price  structure,” 
Triangle  stated,  “w’e  will  not 
supply  the  newspaper  for  resale 
by  any  carrier  who  adds  a  serv¬ 
ice  charge  to  that  figure.” 

The  federal  court  denied  both 
the  application  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  and  dismissal  of  the  action. 

“I  find,”  said  the  court,  “that 
Triangle’s  resale  price  policy  was 
maintained  and  enforced  within 
permissible  bounds.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  held  that  un¬ 
less  an  express  or  implied  agree¬ 
ment  between  a  manufacturer 
and  dealer  exists,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  can  enforce  its  resale 
price  policy  by  refusing  to  sell 
to  non-complying  dealers.” 

Can’t  Establish  Loss 

“The  case  of  these  dealers 
fails  in  still  another  respect,” 
the  court  asserted  in  conclu¬ 
sion.  “Since  the  newsdealers 
have  the  burden  of  proving  that 
they  will  suffer  irreparable  in¬ 
jury  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
establish  that  they  did  not  have 
an  adequate  rem^y  at  law  for 
damages  and  that  their  losses 
are  incapable  of  definite  meas¬ 
urement. 

“Although  the  value  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  news  route  in  this  specific 


locality  cannot  be  measured 
from  day  to  day  with  the  same 
precision  with  which  one  could 
estimate  the  value  of  a  blue 
chip  .stock  at  4:05  p.m.,  never¬ 
theless  I  cannot  assume,  in  the 
absence  of  proof,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  a  reliable  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  value  of  such 
a  route.  Newspaper  routes  are 
frequently  bought  and  sold.” 

The  court  also  noted  that  Tri¬ 
angle  had  raised  novel  and 
intricate  legal  <iuestions  upon 
which  the  law  is  not  clear. 

«  *  * 

MERIT  AWARDS 

Glendal£,  Calif. 

In  just  nine  years  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  has  presented  special 
awards  to  191  newspaperboys, 
according  to  Winston  S.  Carter, 
managing  director. 

In  that  period  the  award¬ 
winning  newspapersboys  saved 
21  ijersons  from  drowning  and 
90  from  fire.  They  have  applied 
first  aid  in  excessive  bleeding 
to  eight  persons  and  a  dozen 
children  from  serious  conse¬ 
quences  because  of  run-away 
autos. 

The  boys  have  rescued  chil¬ 
dren  from  a  vicious  dog  and 
from  a  deep  ditch,  saved  a  child 
from  a  cliff  fall,  averted  a  sui¬ 
cide  and  restored  $1939  in  lost 
money  to  owners. 

They  also  have  evacuated  94 
persons  from  their  homes  and 
saved  a  church,  a  city  land¬ 
mark,  a  trailer  park  and  a 
restaurant  and  two  score  homes 
from  fire. 

The  boys  have  restored  seven 
lost  children  to  their  families 
and  averted  five  burglaries. 

Their  average  age  is  13% 
years,  and  they  are  credited 
with  18  outstanding  civic  ac¬ 
complishments  as  well  as  special 
attainments  in  scholarship  and 
business  activities. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself 
in  an  era  of  adverse  publicity 
about  today’s  youth,  Mr.  Carter 
noted  in  a  special  CNF  report. 
*  *  * 

BOY  RADIO  INTERVIEWS 

Washington  Star  carrier  boys 
are  being  interviewed  regu¬ 
larly  in  a  series  of  one-minute 
radio  commercials  broadcast  on 
WMAL  at  5  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Saturday. 

This  “Star  Boy”  feature  in¬ 
cludes  tape-recorded  interviews 
with  three  carriers  each  day. 
The  boys  are  selected  by  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Merritt,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  for  the  superior  service 
they  give  on  their  routes.  Each 
boy  is  informed  in  advance  of 
the  time  of  his  broadcast  and 
supplied  with  flyers  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  customers  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Each  boy  is  given  a 
souvenir  photograph  of  him¬ 
self  at  the  WMAL  microphone. 
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Today’s  Newest,  Fastest,  Most 
Versatile  Newspaper  Press... 

SCOTT  brings  you  a  precision-built  press,  years  ahead  in 
design  and  performance,  that  includes  more  than  two  dozen 
patentable  improvements  and  innovations  that  produce  top 
quality  black  and  white  color  printing.  Safe  press  speeds,  up 
to  70,000  PPH  and  better,  are  made  possible  through  such 
improvements  as  heavier  side  framing,  extra  large  journals  on 
plate  and  impression  cylinders,  heavy  duty  pre-loaded  roller 
bearings,  wider  gear  facings,  stronger  gear  teeth,  enclosed 
housings,  forced-feed  lubrication.  Cylinders,  rollers,  vertical 
drive  shafts,  gears  .  .  .  every  part  that  contributes  to  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  press,  performs  quietly,  without  vi¬ 
bration.  Consider,  too,  the  extra  weight  and  structural  strength 
how  built  into  every  SCOTT  Press  Unit.  As  a  result,  the  all-new 
^SCOTT  Super  Seventy  prints  the  best  looking  newspapers 
in  the  nation,  consistently,  economically  and  dependably. 


Precision  Plate  and  Impression  Cylin¬ 
ders  with  fcXTRA  LARGE,  journals  (the 
largest  on  any  modern  press)  carried  ,, 
in  Preloaded  tapered  Roller  Bearings.  ^ 


B  Positive  Impression  Adjustment  by  use 
ot  Eccentric  sleeves,  rotated  by  means 
ot  hardened  steel  screws  bearing  on 
hardened  steel  inserts  giving  rigid 
mounting.  Capped  Frames  facilitate  in¬ 
stallation  and  removal  of  cylinders. 


O  Eubrication  Manifold  permits  factory 
pre-setting  of  oil  supply  to  bearings 
and  all  points  ot  gear  mesh.  This  in¬ 
sures  correct  amount  of  oil  to  each 
area,  provides  abundance  of  lubrica¬ 
tion  to  vital  points. 


13  Extra  thick  (5")  Unit  side  frames  are 
constructed  of  solid  cast  iron  for  maxi¬ 
mum  absorption  ot  shock  loads  caused 
by  gutter  margin  impact. 


E  Intermediate  gears  of  special  hardened 
alloy  steel  are  carried  in  antifriction 
bearings  supported  with  outboard  bear¬ 
ings  for  accurate  alignment  and  posi¬ 
tive  gear  mesh  insuring  minimum 
deflection  and  maximum  life. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


School  Reporters 
Write  Real  News 


By  Bryce  W.  Anderson 


This  story  is  for  city  editors 
who  are  aware  that  schools,  and 
what  ffoes  on  in  them,  are  news. 

How  would  you  like  to  have 
an  envelope  laid  on  your  desk 
almost  every  morning  full  of 
news  stories  from  your  local 
high  school  —  real  news  stories, 
written  pretty  much  as  your 
own  reporters  would  write  them, 
but  by  high  school  .students  at 
no  cost  to  you? 

Impossible?  Don’t  you  believe 
it!  It’s  done  throughout  the 
school  year  by  the  three  schools 
in  Tamalpais  Union  High  School 
District  in  Marin  County,  Calif. 
The  happy  beneficiary  of  this 
largesse  is  me,  as  city  editor 
of  the  San  Rafael  Indcpendent- 
Jotimal,  which  covers  Marin 
County. 

(This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
school  news  coverage  has  been 
made  all  beer  and  skittles  for 
the  Independent-Journal:  there 
are  four  other  public  high 
schools,  two  Catholic  high 
schools  and  three  private  high 
schools  in  the  county,  not  to 
mention  a  women’s  college,  two 
seminaries,  a  junior  college,  19 
elementary  school  districts  with 
a  total  of  around  70  schools,  and 
assorted  parochial  and  private 
schools.) 

C.uordinalor  of  Information 

The  flow  of  news  from  the 
three  schools  in  the  Tamalpais 
district  —  Tamalpais,  Redwood 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake  High 
Schools  —  is  the  work  of  their 
student  news  bureaus.  These  are 
largely  the  creation  of  Ed  Neu- 
meier,  an  ex-newspaper  reporter 


who  holds  the  title  of  district 
coordinator  of  public  informa¬ 
tion. 

What  makes  the  setup  un¬ 
usual  —  and  unusually  effective 
—  is  that  the  students  report 
directly  to  the  Independent- 
Journal,  as  well  as  to  weekly 
newspapers  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict.  They  turn  in  copies  of 
their  stories  to  their  journalism 
teachers  for  criticism,  but  there 
is  no  middleman  between  stu¬ 
dent  reporter  and  city  editor. 

Imm^iately,  you’re  going  to 
say:  “That  would  never  work. 
The  stuff  would  be  too  bad  to 
even  edit.’’ 

In  many  high  schools,  this 
might  be  true.  But  because  Neu- 
meier  is  a  man  who  knows 
news  writing,  and  has  seen  to 
it  that  journalism  teachers  in 
the  three  schools  are  qualified 
people  who  also  know  news  writ¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  true  with  the  Tam 
District  students’  output.  These 
kids  write  news  stories. 

Siaff  AssiMancc 

Occasionally  I  have  to  fire 
back  to  one  of  the  journalism 
teachers  a  batch  of  stories 
which  have  big  holes  in  them. 
Sometimes,  when  the  story  is 
one  of  immediacy,  an  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal  reporter  calls  the 
teacher  by  telephone  to  fill  the 
lack.  In  such  case,  the  usual 
practice  is  for  the  teacher  to 
get  the  student  who  wrote  the 
story  and  put  him  (or  her)  on 
the  phone  to  supply  the  miss¬ 
ing  information.  If  the  student 
has  failed  to  get  the  informa¬ 
tion,  he  takes  notes  on  what  is 
wanted,  runs  it  down  and 
phones  back.  In  other  words,  he 
behaves  like  a  reporter. 


Color  It 
DAY 

Color  is  now  available  in 
THE  DAY,  enabling  you  to 
make  extra  sales  impact  on 
New  London  households, 
bigged-buying  of  any  major 
Connecticut  city.*  See  N.R. 
&  Data  Service  for  details. 
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With  a  new  crop  of  student 
reporters  every  year,  much  of 
the  beginners’  stuff  requires 
complete  rewriting.  But  from 
the  advanced  students,  most  of 
the  stories  need  but  little  edit¬ 
ing,  and  we  get  occasional  stu¬ 
dent-written  stories  worth  pafje 
one  by-lines. 

The  stuff  these  news  bureaus 
develop  is  far  more  than  the 
usual  items  about  rallies,  club 
elections,  assembly  speakers,  etc. 
The  Independent-Journal  is  in 
home-delivery  competition  with 
all  three  San  Francisco  dailies. 
It  is  in  a  constant  space  bind 
to  cover  a  modicum  of  world 
news,  plus  local  news  through¬ 
out  the  county  that  reaches 
down  into  every  city  (11  of 
them),  even  every  sanitation 
district  (six  of  these),  fire  dis¬ 
trict,  community  services  dis¬ 
trict  —  and,  as  far  as  we’re 
able,  into  every  school.  We  use 
what  we  can  of  the  club  elec¬ 
tions  and  any  really  newsworthy 
assembly  speaker  —  but  if  this 
stuff  gets  in  at  all  it  must  be 
brief  to  the  bare  bones.  The 
student  reporters  soon  learn 
this. 

The  Kind  of  C.opy 

Here’s  the  kind  of  copy  high 
school  reporters  can  —  and  do 
—  provide: 

When  the  president’s  commis¬ 
sion  released  its  report  on  the 
relation  of  smoking  to  lung  can¬ 
cer,  all  three  news  bureaus  pro¬ 
vided  stories  (which  were  com¬ 
bined  in  the  I-J  office)  on  stu¬ 
dent  reactions.  The  Drake  High 
School  bureau  went  farther.  It 
polled  the  student  body,  and  a 
Drake  reporter  submitted  a  well- 
done  story  with  a  statistical 
breakdown,  class  by  class,  of 
the  percentage  of  smokers  and 
non-smokers,  and  how  many 
planned  to  quit  because  of  the 
report.  That  got  a  page  one 
by-line. 

When  the  50-mile  hike  craze 
hit  the  nation  on  the  heels  of 
Presiaent  Kennedy’s  endorse¬ 
ment,  it  hit  no  place  harder 
than  Redwood  High  School. 
Some  400  students  started  a  50- 
miler  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
with  about  half  of  them  finish¬ 
ing.  The  Independent-Journal 
picked  them  up  with  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  with  a  reporter  at 
the  start  and  finish.  But  Red¬ 
wood  news  bureau  members 
made  the  whole  hike,  and  the 
first-hand  experience  story  one 
of  them  did  provided  another 
by-liner. 

When  race  trouble  broke  out 
at  Tamalpais  High,  the  student 
body  of  which  is  about  20  per¬ 
cent  Negro,  student  reporters 
covered  the  trouble  and  the 
steps  that  were  taken  to  over¬ 
come  it. 

When  President  Kennedy  was 
assassinated,  the  news  of  cam- 


l)us  reactions,  as  reported  liy 
the  students,  i)rovided  an  ai  led 
dimension  to  local  coverage  of 
the  shocking  story. 

Highly  Ruled  Papers 

It  is  no  accident  that  Red¬ 
wood  High  School’s  student  oa- 
j)er,  the  Redwood  Bark,  for  the 
past  two  years  has  won  “.ill- 
American’’  ratings  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Scholastic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  plus  top  ratings  by  the 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  last  year  an  “in¬ 
ternational”  award  by  Quill  and 
Scroll,  or  that  the  Tam  News 
usually  is  rated  “first  class’’ 
by  the  National  Scholastic  Press 
Association  and  Drake’s  Jolly 
Roger  has  won  that  rating  four 
times  in  the  last  11  years.  The 
.same  journalism  classes  that 
produce  the  news  bureaus  put 
out  the  school  papers. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Gary 
Artoux  of  Redwood  High  last 
year  received  the  out.standing 
.student  news  writer  award  in 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association’s  competi¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  student  who 
hiked  50  miles  and  then  wrote 
about  it  for  the  Independent- 
Journal  —  and  that  was  but  one 
of  his  genuine  journalistic 
scoops  while  a  high  school  stu¬ 
dent.  He  was  editor  of  last 
year’s  Redwood  Bark  which  won 
that  “international”  rating  from 
Quill  and  Scroll  along  with  an 
“all-American”  award. 

The  school  paper  editor  is 
never  the  same  person  as  the 
news  bureau  chief,  however. 
Here  is  the  organizational  set¬ 
up,  as  described  by  Neumeier: 

“In  each  of  the  district’s  three 
schools,  one  staff  member  is  as¬ 
signed  as  news  bureau  adviser. 
Almost  always  this  is  the  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor.  In  addition, 
one  staff  member,  if  available, 
is  assigned  as  school  photogra¬ 
pher.  He  works  with  the  bu¬ 
reau  adviser,  either  taking  the 
pictures  or  supervising  student 
photographers. 

News  Bureaus 

“The  news  bureau  adviser, 
who  is  also  school  newspaper 
adviser  and  journalism  instruc¬ 
tor  (as  well  as  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  usually)  is  free  to  organize 
his  news  bureau  as  he  sees  fit. 
This  will  vary  from  year  to 
year. 

“In  the  Tamalpais  District 
there  is  usually  one  beginning 
journalism  class  and  one  ad¬ 
vanced  or  production  class. 
Sometimes  there  may  be  two 
beginning  classes.  The  begin¬ 
ning  groups  are  large,  25  to 
35  students;  the  advanced  class, 
now  screened  out,  may  run  per¬ 
haps  12  to  25.  The  latter  group 
produces  the  school  paper,  in 
our  district  a  four-page  tabloid 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Can  You  Find  the  Extra  Dimension 


The  Times -Union 

"Stmatml  jmA  iCbwmdt 


Rochester,  New  York 

Members  of  the 

Pulitzer  Prize-Winning  Gannett  Group 


Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales  Inc.,  New  York. 

Philadelphia,  Chicago.  Boston,  Syracuse,  Detroit. 

West  Coast  Representative:  Nelson  Roberts  and  Associates 
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i  School  Reporters 

^  {Continued  from  page  34) 


published  in  each  school  by  the 
district  print  shop  every  three 
weeks. 

“Sometimes  a  teacher  may 
have  one  outstanding^  student 
assigned  to  the  news  bureau. 
That  student  may  do  all  or  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  news  gathering 
and  writing,  with  some  assist¬ 
ance  perhaps  in  typing  and 
mailing.  At  the  other  extreme, 
a  teacher  may  have  several  ad¬ 
vanced  students  working  pri¬ 
marily  on  news  bureau  —  as 
oppos^  to  student  newspaper 
—  with  assistance  in  one  degree 
or  another  from  the  entire  be¬ 
ginning  class  or  classes.”  One 
of  these  advanced  students  is 
named  news  bureau  chief,  and 
the  position  is  rated  equal  to 
that  of  school  paper  editor. 

“While  the  news  bureau  op¬ 
eration  and  the  school  news¬ 
paper  production  may  be  sepa¬ 
rate  functions,  usually  they 
overlap,”  Neumeier  notes. 
“Some  of  the  same  personnel 
work  in  both;  some  of  the  same 
stories  are  used  for  both.” 

For  several  years,  none  of 
the  three  schools  has  tried  to 
get  by  with  a  one-student  news 
bureau,  although  some  did  when 
the  setup  was  instituted  in  1959. 


A  summary  of  the  student  news 
that  appeared  in  the  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal  and  six  weeklies 
last  school  year,  prepared  by 
Neumeier’s  office,  shows  it  to  be 
a  more-than-one-man  job.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  the  three  bureaus 
placed  a  total  of  6,644  column 
inches  of  student-written  news, 
plus  953  column  inches  of  stu- 
dent-and-faculty-produced  news- 
pictures,  in  the  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  press. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the 
system’s  success  is  explained  by 
Neumeier’s  comment:  “Prestige 
of  the  news  bureau  among  stu¬ 
dents,  administrators  and  teach¬ 
ers  is  important.  The  adviser 
can  do  much  here,  by  way  of 
backing  up  the  students  all  the 
way,  by  teaching  them  proper 
reporting  manners,  and  instill¬ 
ing  the  basic  rules;  but  more 
importantly  the  eventual  recog¬ 
nition  of  competence  and  integ¬ 
rity  on  the  part  of  the  student 
reporters  gains  them  respect 
and  cooperation.” 

Direct  to  the  Pap<'r 

The  real  key,  though,  is  in 
this  portion  of  the  setup,  as  he 
describes  it: 

“No  intermediate  steps  are 
put  in  the  dissemination  route. 
The  student  sends  the  release, 
written  or  by  telephone,  directly 
to  the  newspaper.  The  journal¬ 
ism  instructor’s  role  is  to  help 


him  gather  and  prepare  a  bet¬ 
ter  release.  The  school  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  district  adminis¬ 
tration  have  no  role  other  than 
to  pinpoint  responsibility  of 
supervision  and  instruction.” 

That,  above  all,  is  what  makes 
real  reporters  out  of  these  high 
.school  kids. 

The  system  is  not  patented, 
and  it  will  work  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  Given  competent  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  students  of  your  high 
school  can  transform  school 
news  into  the  readable,  interest¬ 
ing  stuff  these  Tamalpais  High 
School  District  students  make 
it.  And  you,  as  city  editor,  will 
reap  the  rewards  —  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  these  enthusi¬ 
astic,  energetic  teen-age  report¬ 
ers,  to  whom  a  by-line  in  the 
paper  is  a  medal  of  honor. 

• 

Bru»h-i\Ioor«* 

.Selling  Stations 

Washington 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers  have 
asked  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  approve 
their  sale  of  WONE-AM-FM  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  S.  Bernard 
Berk  and  family.  WONE, 
founded  in  1949,  and  its  FM 
affiliate,  founded  in  1959, 
brought  $1,500,000  in  the  trans¬ 
action. 


2  Students  Report 
On  Freeway  Problems 

Fresno,  Ca  if. 

Nineteen  California  news- 
liapers  with  a  circulation  total¬ 
ing  nearly  a  half  million  pab- 
lished  a  series  of  articles  on 
California’s  freeway  problems 
written  by  two  Fresno  State 
College  journalism  students. 

The  project,  supervised  by  the 
FSC  Journalism  Department, 
was  spon.sored  by  the  Newspajier 
Fund. 

The  students,  John  Aiin- 
.strong,  a  .senior,  and  Jerry  Dati(‘ 
■Mills,  a  junior,  traveled  more 
than  700  miles  to  gather  data. 
Before  jointly  turning  out  the 
series  of  three  articles  for  the 
newspapers,  they  wrote  articles 
for  the  college  newsjiaper,  the 
('idlegkin. 

.Mr.  Mills’  series  won  first 
place  in  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  Writing 
Competition  for  March,  1964. 

The  general  plans  for  the 
project  were  worked  out  in  a 
series  of  conferences  between 
the  students  and  journalism 
faculty  members. 

Dr.  Paul  V.  Sheehan,  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  chairman, 
reported  19  newspapers  are 
known  to  have  used  the  articles. 
It  is  believed  a  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  newspapers  used  them. 


511^, 

I'D  UIK^  YOU 


ER--YfS. 
EXCUSE  m, 
MARK 


MICE  TO 

m££T 

YOU, 

m.  CAlM. 

\ 


IT'S  FRUSTRATIIOG 
WHEW  someoME 
miSUSES  YOUR 
MAfYlE  OR 
COWFUSES 
YOU  lAllTH 
SOMEBODY  ELSE. 


WE.  TOO, 
FEET  badly, 
WHEM  OUR 
WAnOE  IS 
miSUSED-IM 
CONiUECTlOW 
WITH  the 
EOUIPIYIEWT 
WE  DON'T 

build. 


YOU  SEE,  THE  NAMES  CATERPILLAR 
AMD  CAT  SHOULD  BE  USED  TO 
IDENTIFY  ONLY  OUR  PRODUCTS'^ 
-THEY  are  registered 
TRADEMARKS  OF  CATERPILLAR. 
TRACTOR  CO. 


IF  YOUR  NAmE  HAS  Ei/ER 
BEEN)  miSUSED,  WE 
THINK  YOU’LL 
UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP 
IN  CORRECTLY  USING 
OUR  TRADEmARK  TO 
REFER  ONLY  TO  OUR 
PRODUCTS  UUIUU  BE 

appreciated. 

CATERPI  LLAR 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

’(‘Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  *  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 
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A.  Two 
Photo 
T^posttorsf 


. .  must  be  great/-  t/iei/  're 
bui/tng  t/iem  bi/  t/ie  pair/ 


All  the  typography  in  this  advertisement  was  set  on  the  Photo  Typositor 


PHOTO  TYPOSn  OR 


The  Photo  Typositor  sets  type  instantly  to  height,  width,  proportion  and  slant! 


ORLANDO  SENTINAL  STAR 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
THE  BOEING  COMPANY 
BEMIS  BRO.  BAG  CO. 

DARTMOUTH  FREE  PRESa  LTD. 

IBM  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 

. . .  and  many,  many  more  t/iroug/iouf  i/ie  uvr/df 


^  there  are  7WO 

Photo  Typos t tors  at, , . 


lirite  to(tai/Jor  bntrbure  amt acfuat samptes  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  INC.,  306  E.  46TH  ST,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 


50  sales,  service  and  Instruction  ofUces  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  —  Worldwide  offices  now  being  established. 


Jurists  Use  Shame 
To  Save  Free  Press 


Ry  David  A.  Erhiirli 

Geneva 

World  attention  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  Southern 
Rhodesia  for  its  “arbitrary  sup¬ 
pression”  of  the  Daily  News, 
according  to  a  spokesman  for 
the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  here. 

A  non-political  organization, 
the  Commission  aims  admittedly 
to  “shame”  authoritarians  con¬ 
structively  in  the  interests  of 
the  Rule  of  Law.  It  has  ex¬ 
pressed  its  official  position  of 
“grave  concern”  to  government 
officials,  bar  associations  and 
journalists  everywhere  and 
hopes  for  the  usual  “pretty 
good”  press  coverage. 

“This  suppression  is  all  the 
more  reprehensible  because  the 
News  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
African  majority,”  the  Com¬ 
mission  states.  As  far  as  it 
knows,  the  newspaper  has  “op¬ 
posed  violence  and  exercised  a 
moderating  influence.” 

But  “even  if  it  were  con¬ 
tended  that  the  paper  trans- 


PARK  " 
ROW 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


news  features 
with  your 
LOCAL  angle 


grossed  the  very  stringent  laws 
there,  it  should  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  defend  it¬ 
self.” 

Moreover,  the  Commission 
“views  with  growing  concern 
the  tendency  by  many  other 
governments  in  Africa  and  else¬ 
where  to  suppress  newspapers 
and  political  parties.” 

Year  Has  -StH-n  Many  Acts 

In  an  interview,  the  spokes¬ 
man  said  the  Commission  has 
gathered  reports  showing  a  big 
increase  in  the  past  year  in  on¬ 
slaughts  against  the  press,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  newly  independent 
countries.  He  said  some  govern¬ 
ments,  notably  Algeria,  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  Vietnam,  hav'e  been 
“very  rough  indeed.”  But  he 
also  cited  a  long  list  of  recent 
examples  elsewhere. 

Main  actions  include  suppres¬ 
sion  of  domestic  publications, 
bans  on  sales  of  foreign  news¬ 
papers  and  expulsion  of  their 
correspondents.  Arbitrary  cal¬ 
culation  requirements  and  out¬ 
right  burning  are  others. 

Iran  has  issued  a  “sweeping” 
decree  prohibiting  publication 
of  all  newspapers  with  less  than 
3,000  circulation  and  magazines 
under  5,000.  Already  76  have 
ended  publication,  of  a  141  total. 

In  Kenya,  issues  of  the  Mom¬ 
basa  Tim-cs  were  ordered 
burned.  The  government  also 
gave  a  London  Siimlay  Times 
correspondent  32  hours  to  leave. 
“This  is  one  place  to  watch,” 
the  Commission  spokesman  said. 
“They  have  just  issued  the  usual 
statement  of  belief  in  press  free¬ 
dom,  followed  by  a  long  para¬ 
phrase.” 

Zanzibar  banned  sales  of  for¬ 
eign  newspapers.  “At  frequent 


PAULEY 


Gay  Pauley  is  United  Press  International 

women’s  editor.  ^ 

She  travels  thousands  of  miles  every  year, 
reporting  news  about  women  and  their 
interests. 

Readers  look  to  her  popular  UPl  column, 

“Woman’s  View,”  for  entertaining,  informa- 
five  news  and  comment  with  a  feminine 
angle.  wM 

“By  Gay  Pauley”-another  big  by-line  from 

XJnited  I\*ess  International 


<'.tmccrncd  willi  Violence 
The  English-language  Daily 
Netvs  in  Salisbury  (a  Thomson 
newspaper)  incurred  the  wrath 
of  the  South  Rhodesian  govern- 


intervals,  Algeria  bans  particu-  ment  by  its  support  of  the  a.-  pi 
lar  editions  of  French  and  some-  rations  of  African  Nationalists, 
times  British  newspapers,”  it  according  to  Eugene  Wason,  its 
was  learned.  La  Liberation  managing  editor. 

(French)  was  banned  in  Mo-  While  its  chief  executive, 
rocco.  Nepal  banned  its  own  Deryk  James,  was  hopeful  of 
evening  paper,  Nyasamaj.  obtaining  a  hearing  in  the  High 

Ten  foreign  newspapers  and  Court,  there  was  little  likeli 
many  of  America’s  leading  mag-  hood  of  that  happening.  To  take 
azines  were  banned  in  Indonesia  the  place  of  the  News,  the 
and  a  UPI  man  was  ordered  out  Thomson  Organization  started 
for  filing  unfavorable  stories,  up  the  Weekend  Mirror  for 
Vietnam  banned  nine  papers.  Africans. 

Cambodia  banned  all  English  The  News  has  been  preoccu 
and  American  newsmen  for  pied  the  last  few  months  with 
“virulent  attacks  and  calum-  the  violence  in  African  town 
nies.”  ships.  Its  columns  have  been 

Mali  expelled  a  Le.  Monde  filled  with  letters  from  readers, 
correspondent,  as  did  Morocco,  but  none  that  preach  racial 
Le  Fiffuro’s  man  in  Brazzaville  hatred  got  into  print, 
asked  to  leave  when  a  new  law  The  Rhodesia  Herald  has  sug 
was  passetl  threatening  prison  gested  that  conditions  in  the 
.sentences  for  “inaccuracy.”  La  country  amount  to  totalitarian 
Tribune  de  Genere  was  held  ism  and  the  disturbing  feature 
back  in  Algeria  for  two  days  of  the  situation,  a  visiting  jour 
when  it  ran  a  certain  series.  nalist  from  London  remarked,  is 
■  1.  •  •  the  supine  way  in  which  the 

l*re>M.re  «f  Publ.c  Op........  accepted  the  ban  on 

The  Commission  seeks  to  bring  the  Daily  News, 
the  pressure  of  world  public  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

opinion  on  governments,  frank-  Press  ('.uu..cils 

Iv  to  “shame”  them.  “Of  course  , 

,  .  .  „  Elsewhere: 

some  ijeople  are  nnperv.ous  President  Nasser 

the  spokesman  said  But  many  Mohieddin,  one 

others  are  susceptible  to  such  u  .  .u 

rr<i.  14.  1  time  C.ommunist,  to  head  the 

persuasion.  They  are  hurt  and 

concerned  with  their  image,  and  ,  r  . .  .  1 1 .  i  i- 

if  there’s  a  reasonablv  free  charge  of  .1/ .U'/itar,  a  leading 

climate,  thev  really  .lon’t  mind  newspaper. 

,  .  4.  ,  ‘  ‘  In  Nij^eria,  the  government 

"'  •Hve’re  trving  to  help  new  through  a  bill  which  im- 

countries,  mind  vou.  And  we’re  Penalties  on  any- 

not  concerned  solely  with  kicks  circulars  a  statement, 

in  the  pants.  We  take  note  of 

good  developments  and  hope  to  " 

encourage  their  adoption  else-  . 

where  ”  Ceylon,  the  Freedom  Party 

In  addition  to  press  publicity, 

usually  widespread,  the  Com-  P’oved  a  bill  which  creates  a 
mission  publishes  a  Journal,  Press  Council  and  gives  it  puni- 
Bulletin  and  special  reports,  ^^ve  powers.  A  member  of  the 
These  go  to  the  bar,  government  *"‘tiate  action 

officials  and  journalists.  against  newspapers  for  what  he 

The  Commission  also  .sends  regarded  as  incorrect  or  ob- 

ob.servers  to  important  political  ,,  «.  •  i 

trials  and  on  information  mis-  ^’'^la  there  is  an  official 

sions,  conducts  investigations  of  movement  to  establish  a  press 
violations  of  human  rights  and  council  which  would  be  headed 
gives  legal  technical  assistance.  the  Chief  Justice  and  would 
More  than  25  countries  are  in-  «P«’‘^te  like  a  court,  with  power 
eluded  in  a  long  list  of  missions  to  compe  a  journalist  to  testify 
and  reports  to  disclose  his  sources  of 

Dr.  Vladimir  M.  Kabes  has  mformation. 
lieen  appointed  executive  secre-  • 

tary  of  the  Commission.  He  was  WirepllOtO  Network 
as.sociYed  with  the  orpnizaHon  Germany 

from  1954  to  1963  and  has  been 

legal  adviser  to  the  Central  The  Associated  Press  Euro- 
Government  of  Congo  (Leopold-  pean  Wirephoto  network  was 
ville)  the  past  year.  extended  Oct.  2  to  East  Ger- 

Dr.  Kabes  is  an  American,  many,  the  third  Eastern  Euro- 
born  in  Prague  in  1918  and  pean  nation  to  be  connected  to 
educated  there,  in  Switzerland  the  circuit  this  year.  The  net- 
and  in  Washington.  work  was  extended  to  Moscow 

*  and  Warsaw  last  spring. 

AP  General  Manager  Wes 
'.I  will.  Violence  Gallagher  said  the  addition  of 
lish-language  Daily  East  Germany  resulted  from  an 
lisbury  (a  Thomson  agreement  with  the  news  serv- 
incurred  the  wrath  ice  Allgemeiner  Deutscher 
1  Rhodesian  govern-  Nachrichtendienst. 
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Purchasing  Power  for  Advertisers 
Matches  Atomic  Power  for  Industry 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (e),  Telegram  (s) 
VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (d), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e),  Providence  Bulletin  (e), 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


The  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Company  plant  at  Rowe,  Mass, 
near  the  Vermont  border,  is  a  $57-million  investment  of 
12  New  England  utility  eompanies.  The  nation’s  first 
commercial  nuclear  power  plant,  it  started  producing 
electricity  in  November,  1960,  and  has  increased  its 
output  steadily,  reaching  a  peak  of  185,000  kilowatts. 

Sales  Power  .  .  . 

Being  first  in  the  nation  with  commercial  nuclear  jjovver 
is  symbolic.  New  England  leads  in  sales  power  too.  The 
region  is  FIRST  IN  THE  U.S.  in  per  household  food  sales, 
($1149  in  1963  .  .  .  $1276  estimated  for  1965)  with  $4860 
total  per  household  sales!  That’s  $500  more  than  the 
national  average! 

Power  of  the  Press  .  .  . 

What  does  it  in  New  England?  Newspapers,  that’s  what! 
All  business  is  local,  and  fine  locally  edited  daily 
newspapers,  with  saturation  household  coverage  are  a 
reason  behind  New  England’s  sales  power.  . 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers, 


Offset  ‘Baby’  Stirs 
Interest  in  England 

By  Tony  Brenna 


London 

The  Shropaliire  Star,  Britain’s 
first  web-offset  evening  newspa¬ 
per,  made  its  debut  here  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  5.  Fleet  Streeters  and 
regional  publishers  throughout 
the  U.K.  are  studying  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  new  journal  with  in¬ 
tense  interest.  It  represents  a 
major  breakthrough  in  British 
publishing  and  brings  hopes  for 
further  press  expansion  after  a 
period  of  dismal  contraction. 

That  web-offset  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  process  is  highly  signifi¬ 
cant.  This  method  of  production 
is  still  comparatively  new  to 
England,  an  unknown  quantity, 
a  method  of  production  about 
which  most  working  newsmen 
here  are  suspicious.  Few  have 
worked  with  it,  and  tho.se  who 
have,  indulge  in  an  air  of  mys¬ 
tique. 

But  these  factors  apart,  me¬ 
dium-weight  publishers,  faced 
with  constantly  mounting  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  a  fast  developing 
battle  to  provide  advertisers 
with  color,  strong  competition 
from  national  media  and  re¬ 
gional  television  outlets,  are 
looking  to  new  methods,  in¬ 
vestigating  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  fresh  impact  at  mod¬ 
erate  cost. 

Some  have  looked  into  offset 
as  a  way  to  color  coverage,  as 
an  answer  to  advertiser  de¬ 
mands  for  spot  color.  Their  con¬ 
clusions  have  generally  been; 
“Admittedly,  a  number  of  mag¬ 
azines  and  weeklies  have  been 
successfully  established  via  the 
litho  process,  but  a  daily  or  eve¬ 
ning  is  too  expensive,  too  dif¬ 
ficult  a  proposition.” 


AUSTRALIA'S 


Thus  the  advent  of  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  Star,  an  evening  paper 
rolling  along  the  offset  trail  is 
something  of  a  .sensation,  espe¬ 
cially  when  a  number  of  the 
smaller  evenings  are  in  a  bad 
way  and  when  related  to  the 
harsh  fact  that  last  year  six 
evening  papers  went  to  the  wall, 
ceasing  publication  as  separate 
entities.  Additionally,  this  is  the 
first  new  evening  newspaper  to 
be  launched  here  since  before 
the  war. 

Launching  the  Shropshire 
Star  has  been  expensive.  It  is 
a  $1,600,000  project.  Backing  the 
venture  is  one  of  this  country’s 
most  forward-looking  provincial 
newspaper  groups,  the  Midland 
News  As.sociation  Ltd. 

This  company,  run  by  the 
Graham  newspaper  family,  also 
produces  the  Express  and  Star 
at  Wolverhampton,  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  daily,  and  a  number  of 
weeklies.  They  weighed  the  pros 
and  cons  of  web  offset  and  came 
down  heavily  in  its  favor. 

Alec  Hollingworth,  assistant 
works  manager  of  the  Express 
and  Star,  now  works  manager 
of  the  Shropshire  Star,  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  U.S.  study¬ 
ing  offset  techniques.  Much  of 
what  he  learned  is  being  put  to 
practice. 

Housed  in  a  new  plant  and 
offices,  the  Shropshire  Star  staff 
are  mainly  under  40.  The  edi¬ 
tor,  Edward  N.  Ireland,  leads 
a  team  of  writers  all  trained 
and  local  to  the  area  they  are 
covering.  After  a  number  of 
dunlmy  runs  they  have  adapted 
well  to  the  new  process. 

Composing  is  by  the  latest 
photosetting  equipment.  No  hot 
metal  is  used.  Copy  from  the 
editorial  and  advertisement  de- 


Expanding  [Vealfh 
Offers  Op  port  unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keoB  In  touch  with  markotlno. 
advortitim,  oubliohini  and  sraphic 
arts  in  Australia  road 
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A  single  keystroke 
fills  a  line  with  justi 
fied  leaders,  auto 
rnatically  You  save 
time'  Operator  cal¬ 
culations  eliminated 


partments  is  supplied  by  12 
ATF  keyboard  units,  working 
in  conjunction  with  seven  photo 
units.  The  printing  press  is  a 
James  Halley-Aller  Lithomaster 
Senior,  the  second  of  its  kind 
to  be  built  in  Britain.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  three  monocouple  units 
for  printing  black,  one  with  a 
half-deck  unit  and  a  satellite 
unit  for  printing  four  process 
colors. 

32  Tabloid  Pagea 

This  combination  allows  a 
maximum  of  32  tabloid  pages, 
four  of  which  can  be  in  full 
color.  The  color  can  be  placed  in 
almost  any  position  in  the  paper. 
The  finished  newspaper  comes 
off  the  press  already  trimmed 
and  folded  at  up  to  40,000  cop¬ 
ies  an  hour.  This  machine  was 
pioneered  by  Aller  Press  Ltd.  of 
Copenhagen. 

The  Shropshire  Star  is  cus¬ 
tom-made  for  the  region  it  cov¬ 
ers.  The  publishers  have  a  big 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  they 
already  dominate  Shropshire 
with  the  Express  and  Star.  The 
latter  newspaper,  however,  is  to 
withdraw  its  coverage  complete¬ 
ly  to  make  way  for  the  new¬ 
comer. 

Chairman  Malcolm  Graham 
put  it  this  way:  “The  Shropshire 
Star  is  opening  up  a  completely 
new  field,  which  it  aims  to  de¬ 
velop  on  its  own.  It  will  have 
no  direct  comiietition  and  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Express 
and  Star,  Shropshire  edition,  it 
is  alone  in  serving  the  people 
of  that  area,  including  the  pres¬ 
ent  readers  of  the  Express  and 
Star.” 

.4dditionally,  Mr.  G  r  a  h  a  m 
(juite  obviously  also  has  his  eye 
on  the  county’s  nearly  complete 
Dawley  New  Town,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  90,000  when  develop¬ 
ment  ends. 

Circulation  Is  23,000 

The  first  issues  of  the  new 
paper  are  pleasing.  Print  and 
picture  reproduction  is  crisp, 
and  the  tabloid  layout  is  clean 
and  well  executed.  Sales  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  the  region  of 
25,000  copies  per  issue.  British 
advertisers  have  been  generous 
in  supporting  the  new  venture, 
some  booking  space  which  in¬ 
corporated  spot  color. 

Advertisement  manager  Peter 
Creed  said:  “Already  many  in¬ 
quiries  have  been  received  for 
full  color  space  when  it  becomes 
available  next  year.  But  for  the 
present  time  enough  space  has 
been  sold  to  support  20-24  page 
issues  for  some  months  to 
come.” 

The  Shropshire  Star  also 
claims  another  exclusive,  “the 
world’s  first  offset  ‘stop  press’.” 

EDITOR  8C  PUl 


Works  manager  Alec  Holling¬ 
worth  explained:  “We  can  m.ike 
a  plate  and  drop  in  ‘stop  press’ 
news  in  five  minutes  flat.  The 
press  manufacturers,  Halley  .Vi¬ 
ler,  have  developed  a  spci  ial 
unit  for  our  press.  News  is 
typed  onto  a  dia  positive  stencil, 
is  then  taken  to  negative  stage 
for  print  doNvn  on  a  small  litho 
plate  (Sin  by  4in).  This,  in  turn, 
is  stuck  down  by  use  of  a  dou¬ 
ble-sided  adhesive  onto  a  cylin¬ 
der  which  carries  out  the  actual 
printing.” 

• 

Series  on  Laetrile 
Cancer  Treatment 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Climaxing  six  months  of  in¬ 
ternational  investigation.  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers  have  published 
a  six-part  series,  relating  that 
medical  scientists  who  call  them¬ 
selves  Beardians  claim  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  cancer  has  been  solved. 

"The  7,000-word  series  alleges 
that  orthodox  medicine  has 
never  adequately  tested  the 
Laetrile  treatment  of  cancer 
and  quotes  extensive  evidence 
that  such  treatment  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  preventive  and  attacker  of 
cancer  cells. 

Proponents  of  the  theory  are 
scientists  and  physicians  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico, 
Italy,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  the  Philippines,  the 
story  relates.  Opponents  include 
the  American  Cancer  Society, 
the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

Co-authors  of  the  documen¬ 
tary  are  Jim  Dean,  news  editor 
of  the  Santa  Ana  Register, 
headquarters  paper  for  the 
Freedom  group,  and  staff  writer 
Frank  Martinez.  Mr.  Dean  di¬ 
rected  the  inquiry  and  wrote 
the  series,  starting  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  while  Mr.  Martinez  did 
much  of  the  legwork. 

The  stories  were  copyrighted 
and  Mr.  Dean  said  any  news 
medium  may  receive  the  full 
series  without  charge,  by  con¬ 
tacting  him. 

• 

News  Goes  to  Africa 
From  The  Netherlands 

A  new  transmitter,  located  on 
a  clearing  in  the  wooded  game 
presei^’e  owned  by  Queen  Ju¬ 
liana  of  The  Netherlands  is 
now  operating  full-time  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  complete  and  faster 
news  coverage  for  United  Press 
International  subscribers  in  17 
African  countries. 

The  30-kilowatt  transmitter 
at  Kootwijk,  near  Arnhem, 
transmits  news  reports  edited 
in  English  and  French.  It  re¬ 
places  lower-powered  facilities 
in  Great  Britain. 
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Cheap  tires  can  be  expensive,  like  cheap  clothes.  They  wear  out  faster,  and  by  the  time  another  season  rolls 
around,  you  need  new  everything.  Cheap  tires  are  even  more  expensive  in  peace  of  mind.  Amoco®  120s  were 
designed  to  stand  up  at  speeds  to  120  mph.  Which  means  that  the  margin  of  safety  at  turnpike  speeds  on  a  blister 
ing  hot  summer's  day  is  comfortably  wide.  Which  is  more  than  you  can  say  for  bargain  basement  tires. 

Where  do  you  buy  Amoco  120  Super  Tires?  Only  from  me.  At  thousands  of  American  Oil  stations. 

You  expect  more  from  American— and  you  get  it.  Yout  AntBtlCSIt  Oil  DbbIbF  (americ^ 


Some  tires  cost  less  than  Amoco  120s  (and  you  pay  for  it). 


Dailies  End 

Joint-Press 

Production 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Willows,  Calif. 

When  Edwin  F.  Davis  left  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  city- 
room  to  publish  a  newspaper  he 
had  located  in  well-prospected 
California,  his  associates 
breathed  sijifhs  of  envy. 

That  was  11  years  ago,  and 
since  he  has  frequently  breathed 
sighs  of  envy  of  them,  Mr.  Davis 
admits. 

First  came  the  difficulties  of 
turning  from  metropolitan  news 
work  to  publishing  the  Willows 
Daily  Journal,  located  in  an 
agrricultural  center  190  miles 
northeast  of  San  Francisco. 

With  these  troubles  overcome, 
Mr.  Davis  left  towm  briefly  for 
a  vacation  and  his  plant  burned 
to  the  ground  Dec.  29,  1961. 

30  Miles  Away 

As  a  solution  of  their  differ¬ 
ent  but  urgent  small  daily  pro¬ 
duction  problems,  the  Journal 
and  the  Red  Bluff  News  began 
printing  from  a  joint  offset 
plant  in  Corning,  30  miles  North 
of  Willows  and  18  miles  South 
of  Red  Bluff,  in  September, 
1962. 

The  plant’s  location  was  se¬ 
lected  to  make  access  more 
easily  available  for  each  news¬ 
paper.  At  the  time  the  smaller 
web-fed  offset  presses  had  not 
been  developed  and  the  cost  of 
the  Goss  Suburban  which  was 
selected  was  believed  to  be  out 
of  range  for  either  newspaper 
individually. 

Today  “Ed”  Davis  believes  it 
was  a  mistake  not  to  have  lo¬ 
cated  the  press  in  either  city 
of  publication.  This  would  have 
made  it  possible  to  gfive  the 
pressmen  and  his  assistant  com¬ 
posing  room  duties  while  the 


press  was  idle  —  which  was 
much  of  the  time,  he  advised. 

Establishment  of  the  press  in 
a  third  community  caused  other 
problems  than  press  costs  which 
were  higher  than  they  should 
have  been,  he  reports. 

Other  Problenl^ 

The  two  newspapers  lacked 
a  measure  of  quality  control. 
The  time  factor  necessitated  an 
11  a.m.  new  deadline  here  to 
get  the  Journal  printed  and 
back  for  4  p.m.  distribution. 

Also,  the  commercial  work 
which  developed  the  first  year 
slacked  off  under  stiffened  com¬ 
petition.  It  was  found  impossi¬ 
ble  to  bid  against  large  commer¬ 
cial  Anns  and  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  profit  margin. 

For  those  reasons  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  have  an  offset  press 
operation  in  each  community. 
Red  Bluff  has  grown  rapidly  in 
the  past  two  years  and  the 
News  purchased  and  moved  the 
Suburban  press  and  photoen- 
gi-aving  equipment.  The  Jour¬ 
nal’s  new  Goss  Community  press 
got  into  operation  late  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Mr.  Davis  is  confident  per- 
page  press  costs  will  be  several 
dollars  less  than  formerly.  Ex¬ 
penses  in  commuting  to  Corn¬ 
ing  have  been  eliminated. 

The  Big  Foul-up 

The  paper  did  return  to  Corn¬ 
ing  for  one  day  of  publication. 
That  was  on  the  date  known  as 
“Big  Foul-up  day.” 

The  press  already  has  proven 
its  value  in  providing  consider¬ 
ably  more  flexibility,  Mr.  Davis 
reports.  The  zoning  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  new  Westwide  Graphic,  a 
free-distribution  weekly,  has 
been  eased  greatly. 

This  is  published  in  three 
areas  outside  the  Journal’s  high 
saturation  region.  The  Graphic 
zones  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  Journal  assure  coverage  in 
three  counties. 

This  flexibility  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  offset  are  tremendous, 
Mr.  Davis  believes.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  disputed  that  offset 
production  is  more  expensive 
than  hot  metal  “even  with  a 
complete  cold-type  operation  in¬ 
volving  Friden  Justowriters  and 
Filmotypes  which  we  have  here,” 
he  declared. 

Linage  Gfohk 

Display  linage  has  gained 
considerably  since  the  day  when 
the  Journal  was  a  hot  metal, 
flatbed  operation,  he  pointed 
out.  In  addition,  the  Graphic 
zoning  is  just  developing. 

Classified  has  spurted  from 
three  columns  daily  to  a  full- 
page  plus  slopover,  he  also  ob- 
-served. 

“Any  publisher  who  overlooks 


the  excellent  readership  of  a 
well-tumed-out  offset  shopping 
news  and  the  excellent  results 
would  do  well,  in  my  opinion, 
to  reconsider  his  preconcep¬ 
tions,”  he  adds. 

Goss  flew  in  a  top  trouble 
shooter  from  Chicago  and  Big 
Foul-up  became  history.  A  heavj' 
press  load,  a  jammed  folder, 
abnormal  dryness  which  created 
static  electricity  and  made  the 
paper  rolls  almost  unmanage¬ 
able  were  among  the  factors. 

“We  are  looking  forward  to 
our  new  operation  with  confi¬ 
dence.  The  press  is  now  running 
like  a  dream  at  11,000  papers 
per  hour,”  Mr.  Davis  reports. 

The  new  press  is  in  a  build¬ 
ing  with  2200  square  feet  of 
.space.  Both  carrier  and  mail 
circulation  are  also  handled  in 
this  area.  Editorial,  advertising, 
office  and  composing  facilities 
remain  in  the  office  building 
which  was  completed  in  April, 
1963,  on  the  site  of  the  original 
plant. 

Troubles  and  triumphs  alike 
were  fully  charted  in  the  Daily 
Journal’s  columns. 

“Breakfast  -  time  delivery: 
Whammy  Hits  Press”  headlined 
the  disaster  report.  It  was  com¬ 
plete  with  photos  of  littered 
press  room  floor  and  with  de¬ 
tails  of  efforts  to  print. 

One  cause  of  the  excessive 
.static  was  the  lack  of  a  press¬ 
room  swamp  cooler  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  “a  tightwad  pub¬ 
lisher”  had  decided  it  was  too 
near  the  rainy  season  to  require 
one. 

Also  reproduced  was  the 
Look  Magazine  cartoon  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  monster’s  owner  being 
told:  “Let’s  face  it,  Mr.  Davis. 
You  got  a  lemon.” 

This  was  received  anonymous¬ 
ly.  It  appeared  over  a  headline 
reading:  "A  Lemon?  No  Suh! 
It’s  a  Real  Peach.” 

• 

Sackelt  Buys  Station 

Washington 

Sale  of  radio  station  KDON 
at  Salinas-Monterrey,  Calif,  to 
Sheldon  Sackett,  publisher  of 
the  World  at  Coos  Bay.  Ore., 
was  reported  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
this  week.  The  broker.  Black- 
bum  &  Co.,  gave  the  price  as 
$237,500.  The  seller  is  John  B. 
Rushmer. 

• 

Tied  for  Honors 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 

The  Hutchinson  News  and  the 
Wichita  Eagle  tied  for  sweep- 
stakes  honors  in  division  one  of 
the  Ninth  Annual  Kansas  Bet¬ 
ter  New.spaper  contest.  Other 
winners  were  the  Independence 
Daily  Reporter,  Olathe  Daily 
News,  Oakley  Graphic,  Ottawa 
Times  and  Glasco  Sun. 


Business  in  Trailers 
During  Remodeling 

Marion,  Ind. 

Executives  and  business  and 
advertising  office  personnel  of 
the  Marion  Chronicle-Triimnc 
have  moved  into  two  10  x  46 
foot  trailers  adjacent  to  the 
plant  during  an  extensive  re¬ 
modeling  and  enlargement  pro¬ 
gram. 

First  phase  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  program  calls  for  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  front  office  area  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  two- 
story  building  of  pre-cast  con¬ 
crete.  The  building  will  house 
the  advertising,  circulation, 
business  and  administrative  of¬ 
fices. 

The  second  phase  will  be  the 
destruction  of  the  present  cir¬ 
culation  building  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  two-story  struc¬ 
ture  to  house  an  enclosed  truck 
loading  dock,  mailroom  and 
newsprint  storage  space.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  second  phase  will 
be  comiilete  revamping  and  en¬ 
larging  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  facilities. 

The  final  phase  will  be  the 
installation  of  two  additional 
press  units  which  will  bring  the 
Chronicle-Tribune’s  press  capac¬ 
ity  to  96  pages  and  provide  an 
enlarged  composing  room. 

Gardner  J.  Thomas,  publisher, 
.said  it  was  10  years  ago  that 
the  newspaper  doubled  the  size 
of  the  production  area.  He  said 
the  nresent  building  program 
will  be  complete  in  the  spring. 
• 

4  Newsmen  Helped 
Start  Red  Cross 

Washington 

Newspapers  and  newspaper¬ 
men  play  indispensable  roles  in 
the  daily  operations  of  the 
.American  Red  Cross,  Gen. 
James  F.  Collins,  ARC  presi¬ 
dent,  said  in  a  tribute  to  the 
nation’s  press  this  week. 

“Without  the  assistance  of 
the  press,  our  job  of  reaching 
millions  of  Americans  annually 
with  Red  Cross  health,  safety 
and  welfare  programs  would  be 
vastly  more  difficult,”  he  said. 

Newspapers  and  newspaper¬ 
men  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the 
Red  Cross  from  its  founding  in 
May  1881,  Gen.  Collins  recalled. 

In  getting  the  organization 
.started,  Clara  Barton  w^as  aided 
by  a  committee  of  four  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapermen ;  Walter 
F.  Phillips,  manager  of  the 
United  Press  here;  Peter  De- 
Graw,  day  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Richard  J.  Hinton, 
editor  of  papers  here  and  in  San 
Francisco,  and  George  Kennan, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 
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Who  helps  the  Flint  Journal 

hit  the  street 

with  so  many  "faces"? 


A  computerized  typesetting  system: 


This  custom-engineered  CONTROL  DATA®  Typeset¬ 
ting  System  for  Flint  Journal  (Michigan)  is  the  first  fully 
computerized  display  advertising  system  using  exist¬ 
ing  hot  metal  equipment. 

It  takes  raw  advertising  copy  input  from  12  paper 
tape  readers — with  output  to  10  linecaster-associated 
paper  tape  punches,  capable  of  running  simultane¬ 
ously  at  up  to  110  characters  per  second  each.  Gener¬ 
ates  the  required  automatic  mix  of  typefaces  including 
combination  lines.  The  computer  program  furnished 
by  CONTROL  DATA  even  provides  automatic  line 
hyphenation  and  justification  of  text! 


Not  only  is  it  far  faster  than  anything  previous,  but 
the  computer  handles  several  operations  simultane¬ 
ously,  reading  one  line,  processing  another,  sending 
out  a  third.  And  the  same  computerized  facility  can 
be  used  to  produce  news  stories  and  classified  ads. 

User-oriented  CONTROL  DATA  computerized  sys¬ 
tems  serve  industry  in  almost  every  imaginable  way. 
Deliver  maximum  returns  for  each  dollar  invested. 
Explore  possibilities  of  computerized  systems  for  your 
own  operations — by  contacting  our  nearest  office;  or 
writing  CONTROL  DATA  Corporation,  8100  34th 
Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440,  Dept.  V-104. 


1 

1  CONTROL  OATA 

s 

■  CORPORATION 

Computerized  high-speed  typesetting  at  the  Flint  Journal 
utilizes  CONTROL  DATA  80M  Automatic  Typesetting 
System  and  specially  prepared  operating  program. 


think  BIG! 

OUR  FOREFATHERS  DID.  And  from  their  dreams 
grew  the  strongest,  most  prosperous  country  the 
world  has  ever  known.  One  big  reason  for  this  was 
railroad  transportation  —  vital  then,  as  now,  to 
America’s  growth,  economy  and  defense. 

Now  for  the  big  thought!  Today,  American 
consumers  are  being  cheated  out  of  several  billion 
dollars  annually  by  artificially  high  freight  rates. 
Rates  kept  high  by  regulation  which  kills  oif  real 
competition.  Congress  can  let  consumers  keep  this 
now-wasted  money  in  their  pockets  —  available  for 
constructive  spending.  How?  By  passing  legislation 
repeatedly  recommended  to  Congress,  that  true 
competition  be  substituted  for  present  unnecessary 
regulation  of  reductions  in  freight  rates  on  agricul¬ 
tural  and  bulk  commodities.  This  also  will  improve 
the  competitiveness  of  American  products  against 
foreign  products,  at  home  and  abroad. 

It’s  a  big  thought,  all  right  — as  big  as  all  of 
America’s  consumers.  The  lawmakers  of  our  country 
should  have  the  foresight  and  courage  to  correct 
this  sorry  situation. 

PRESIDENT 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Stevens  on  Faculty 
At  Cincinnati  U. 

Cincinnati 

George  E.  Stevens,  graduate 
of  Pacific  University  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  and  faculty 
adviser  of  student  publications 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

In  1954-59  Mr.  Stevens  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Washington 
County,  Oregon,  News-Times. 
He  was  city  editor  of  the  Ellens- 
burg  (Wash.)  Daily  Record 
from  1959-61. 

Since  1959  he  has  been  an 
information  specialist  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Reserve.  He  was  a  teach¬ 
ing  assistant  from  1961-63  in 
Minnesota’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  an  instructor  at  Min¬ 
nesota’s  extension  division  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Langan,  rewriteman  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  —  re¬ 
signed  to  write  a  play. 


William  Pyle,  editor  of  SUPER¬ 
MARKET  NEWS,  and  Steve  Wein¬ 
stein,  news  editor,  will  be  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Oct.  25-28,  covering  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Assn,  of 
FwmI  Chains  at  the  Palmer  House. 
The  Chicago  staff  of  this  weekly 
newspaper  also  will  l)e  on  hand. 


Three  special  issues  devoted  to 
sportswear  arc  being  featured  by 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  during 
the  sessions  of  the  National  Assn, 
of  Men’s  Sportswear  Buyers  during 
the  week  of  Oct.  16.  They  will  fea¬ 
ture  clothing  for  boating,  swimwear, 
bowling,  hiking.  Western  wear,  etc. 
Another  special  issue,  DAILY 
NEWS  record’s  Industrial  Tex¬ 
tiles  Report,  will  be  published  Oct. 
22.  This  is  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  outlook  in  textiles  for  all 
major  industrial  applications. 


EDITORIAL  CONFERENCE — Left  to  right:  King  Durfee,  Copley  Newi- 
papers,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Emmett  Dedmon,  executive  editor,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  and  Wayne  C.  Sargent,  DPI  Southern  Division  manager,  at 
DPI  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Joe  Digles  —  from  managing  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
editor  to  editor.  Las  Vegas  Star.  Donal  W.  Sharpe  —  from 
(Nev.)  Review  -  Journal,  sue-  copy  editor  to  city  editor,  Jour- 
ceeding  Robert  L.  Brown,  re-  nal-Courier. 
sigrned.  Robert  Temmey  —  to  ♦  *  * 

city  editor;  CouN  McKinlay  —  John  A.  Thompson  —  from 
to  associate  editor.  reporter,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 

*  *  *  to  city  editor,  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 

Ralph  C.  Taylor,  retired  Commercial. 

news  director,  Pueblo  (Colo.)  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Star  Journal  and  Chieftain  —  J.  C.  Rockett  —  from  city 
elected  vicepresident  of  Colo-  home  delivery  manager  to  city 
rado  City  Development  Co.  circulation  manager  of  the  Bir- 

*  *  *  mingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Post- 

Lucille  Doores,  reporter.  Herald. 

Kansas  City  Kansan  —  Kansas  *  *  ♦ 

Bar  Association’s  1964  award  William  K.  Diehl  —  to  man- 
for  11-part  series  on  the  new  aging  editor  of  the  Culpeper 
code  of  civil  procedure.  (Va.)  Star-Exponent,  succeed- 

*  *  *  ing  Larry  Weekley,  now  on  the 

John  Lowry,  manager  of  the  staff  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Los  Angeles  bureau  of  UPI  —  Post. 

elected  president  of  Los  Angeles  *  ♦  ♦ 

chapter.  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Ben  Johnston  —  from  man- 

*  *  *  aging  editor  of  the  Carthage 

Philip  Shandler — from  city  (Ill.)  Hancock  County  Journal, 

editor.  New  Haven  (Conn.)  to  news  editor  Casa  Grande 
Journal -Courier,  to  reporter,  (Ariz.)  Dispatch. 


Gaines  Hohhs.  who  heads  the  Fair- 
child  news  bureau  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn..  has  been  in  .Atlanta  for  the 
past  couple  of  days,  where  he 
worked  with  members  of  the  .At¬ 
lanta  bureau  in  covering  the  Tufted 
Textile  Manufacturers’  .Assn,  fall 
workshop  for  both  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY  and  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD. 


Robert  A.  Tiller,  former 
supervisor  of  country  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  Minneapolis  Star 
&  Tribune — to  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chippewa  (Wis.) 
Herald  Telegram. 


Cecil  Relihan,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  editor  of  the  (Cleveland) 
Plain  Dealer  —  the  community 
service  award  of  the  Painting 
and  Decorating  Contractors  of 
America. 


The  F'all  Southern  Furniture  Mar¬ 
ket  gets  under  way  Oct.  23  and 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  will 

have  its  full  contingent  of  editors 
and  reporters  on  the  scene  through¬ 
out  the  multi-city  market  area  for 
the  week-long  showings.  From  the 
.New  York  staff,  editor  Herman 
Shaps  will  be  accompanied  by  Lou 
Grupp,  fashion  editor;  Hermine 
.Mariaux.  feature  writer;  Stanley 
Slom,  furniture  news  editor,  and 
.Nick  Machalaba,  staff  photographer. 
Ray  Reed,  a  daily  columnist,  will 
be  there  to  n*port  his  impressions 
of  the  showings,  and  members  of  the 
High  Point  bureau  staff,  headed  by 
-A.  W.  Stamey,  will  round  out  the 
team. 


Charlie  Cash  —  from  WSB- 
tv  to  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Times 
as  director  of  promotion. 


Mildred  Mikkanen  —  from 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette  to  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  as 
editor  of  the  Family  Section. 


Jack  Harding,  50-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  newspaper  work  in  Bos¬ 
ton  —  retired  Sept.  30  from 
Boston  Globe  copy  desk. 


During  the  Southern  Furniture  .Mar¬ 
ket,  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
will  saturate  the  market  area  with 
on-the-spot  copies  every  day.  The 
daily  market  issues  will  he  avail¬ 
able  at  hotels,  motels,  restaurants, 
trade  buildings,  manufacturers’ 
showrooms  in  Blowing  Rock,  Drexel, 
Greensboro,  Hickory,  High  Point, 
Lenoir,  Lexington,  Salisbury,  States¬ 
ville,  Thomasville  and  Winston- 
Salem.  N.  C. 


Gene  E.  Malott— from  Sun¬ 
day  department  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  to  the 
Wilmington  ( Del. )  Morning 
News  staff. 


James  D.  Horan,  assistant 
managing  editor  —  given  added 
duties  of  Sunday  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American. 


Bureau  Manager 

Appointment  of  Ralph  C. 
Deans  as  Toronto  Bureau  Man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  was  announced  by  Frank 
Eyrl,  UPI  general  manager  for 
Canada.  Mr.  Deans,  28,  joined 
the  news  service  in  1961  in  Van¬ 
couver. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc 

7  East  12rii  St.,  New  York,  N, 


ELECTION'S  OVER  for  the  Western  Region,  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association,  and  these  are  the  winners:  Left  to  right — William 
R.  Shover,  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette,  secretary-treasurer; 
Robert  Bertsch,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  vicepresident;  Paula 
Kent,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  president;  and  Edward  S.  Niderliorn, 
Portland  Oregonian,  vicepresident. 
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Peblltfceri  of 

Oailv  News  RKord.  Women's  Weer  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworliing  News,  Directories. 


I 


Jack  Foisie  Named  Richard  Tullar  —  from  re- 

r,,  D  •  e  •  tail  advertising  manager  to  ad- 

1  o  Bureau  in  Saigon  vertising  manager,  San  Diego 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
•lack  Foisie,  45  and  with  the  Tribune.  Robert  Landis — from 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle  for  14  manager  of  general  advertising 
years,  has  been  named  head  of  to  acting  retail  advertising 
the  new  Los  Angeles  Times  bu-  manager, 
rcau  in  Saigon,  South  Vietnam.  ♦  »  ♦ 

Mr.  Foisie  holds  three  awards  Joseph  M.  Ressa  —  from  ad- 
for  his  coverage  of  Asian  bat-  vertising  director,  Tallahassee 
tlegrounds  in  World  War  II,  the  (Fla.)  Democrat,  to  advertising 
Koiean  conflict  and  in  Vietnam,  director,  Suburban  Trends,  Riv- 
Paul  Avery  has  been  named  erdale,  N.  J. 

•Mr.  Foisie’s  successor  as  mili-  *  »  ♦ 

tary  c  o  r  r  e  s  p  o  n  d  e  n  t  of  the  Hope  Strong,  former  wom- 
Chronicle.  The  beat  also  in-  en’s  editor  of  tbe  defunct  Lima 
eludes  space,  missiles  and  mari-  (Ohio)  Citizen  —  to  women’s 
time  news.  He  was  with  the  editor  of  the  Lima  ATctus,  replac- 
Hottolulu  Advertiser,  the  An-  ing  PAT  COLLAR  —  now  area 
r borage  Times  and  the  Vicks-  manager  for  Field  Enterprises 
burg  (Miss.)  Herald  before  Educational  Corp. 
joining  the  Chronicle  five  years  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Robert  Morse  Gels 

,  dironicle  Managership 

G.ARY  Shenfeld  —  from  re-  ”  * 

porter,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 

news  staff  of  WRCA-tv,  Phila-  Robert  A.  Morse,  promotion 
delphia.  iind  employment  manager  of  the 

*  ♦  ♦  (irand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 

Walter  Lister,  executive  edi-  has  been  named  manager  of  the 

tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle-  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle, 
tin  —  retired.  He  was  formerly  succeeding  Cleo  J.  Williams,  who 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  Post  died  Sept.  3. 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Mr.  Morse,  38,  started  with 
Philadelphia  Record.  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  as  an 

*  *  ♦  advertising  man  and  when  that 

Don  McKinnon  —  from  El-  jmper  ceased  publication  became 

Icnsburg  (Wash.)  Record,  to  iiromotion  manager  at  the  Press, 
sports  editor,  Klamath  (Ore.)  Announcement  was  made  by 
Herald  and  News.  Orland  George  P.  McCallum  Jr.,  presi- 
Peterson  —  from  Idaho  Falls  dent  of  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc., 
(Idaho)  Post  Register,  to  ad-  publisher  of  the  Chronicle  and 
vertising  staff.  Herald  and  eight  other  Michigan  newspapers 
News.  including  the  Press. 


BRANHAM  SCHOLAR — Kenneth  Pry$e,  Jr.,  winner  of  the  1964  Branham 
Company  scholarship,  is  shown  with  his  father  Kenneth  Pryse  Sr.,  a 
former  editor  of  the  Forsyth,  Ga.,  weekly  Monroe  Advertiser  and  now  a 
printer  for  the  Macon  newspapers,  and  Peyton  Anderson,  publisher  of 
the  Macon  Telegraph  &  News.  The  Branham  Company,  which  has 
represented  the  Macon  newspapers  for  more  than  40  years,  gives  the 
scholarship  annually  to  an  employe,  child  or  grandchild  of  an  employe 
of  a  Branham-represented  newspaper.  Kenneth  is  entering  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Staff  Honors  Leslie  lAPA  Seholarship 

On  50tli  Anniversary  Winners  Selected 

Niagara  Falls,  Out.  The  Inter  American  Pres.s 
The  Niagara  Falls  Review  Association  Scholarship  Fund 
observed  its  60th  anniversary  has  announced  the  award  of 
as  a  daily  newspaper  Oct,  5.  nine  scholarships  to  United 

Members  of  the  staff  presented  States  students  and  working 

a  silver  tea  service  to  Frank  H.  newspapermen  for  a  year  of 

Leslie,  president  and  publisher,  study  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Leslie,  88,  has  been  a  Scholarships  to  Latin  Ameri- 
publisher  for  64  years.  cans  for  a  year  of  journalism 

The  presentation  was  made  studies  in  the  United  States  will 
by  Winnifred  Stokes  Hill,  man-  be  awarded  next  March, 
aging  editor,  and  a  member  of 

the  Review  editorial  staff  since  "**  ™  innors 

Xhe  winners  are:  Truman  E. 

*  *  *  Becker,  Chicago;  Carlos  D. 

Harold  V.  Wayland  —  from  Conde,  Dallas;  Virgil  E.  Mc- 

classified  advertising  salesman  Mahan,  Washington;  Thomas  J. 
to  classified  advertising  man-  Nolan,  Miami;  Margaret  C. 
ager,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  Sands,  Santa  Barbara;  Char- 
and  News-Sentinel,  succeeding  lotte  A.  Shaw,  New  York;  Ken- 
Allen  j.  Ware,  retired.  neth  W.  Thomas,  Washington; 

*  ,  ♦  John  W,  Wilson,  Carmel,  (Ilalif., 

Lewis  R.  Greene,  production  A"®"  N.  Y. 

manager  of  the  Westerly  (R.  I.)  • 

Sun  —  the  University  of  Rhode 

Island  award  for  civic  service.  M  Will  Press-Bar 

*  *  *  Prizes  for  Stories 

P.  Jack  Wooldridge,  who  be-  Log  angeles 

gan  his  career  in  journalism  on  ^hree  California  newspaper- 
the  Fort  Smith  iXrV.)  South-  honored  by  the  State 

icest  African  22  years  ago  -  California  in  the  11th 

now  editor  of  Nations  Business  ^^^nual  Press-Bar  Award  corn- 
magazine. 


Gladys  Bagley,  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  — 
elected  president  of  the  Arizona 
Press  Women’s  Association. 


A  MAN  AND  HIS  GARDEN — The  East  River  flows  by  outside  the 
window.  Inside,  news  tape  moves  into  the  wastebasket;  Mike  Little¬ 
johns,  United  Nations  correspondent  for  Reuters,  chomps  a  cigar  as 
he  works;  tomato,  mint,  pepper  and  other  plants  grow  tall.  This  sum¬ 
mer,  Mike  and  Al  ("I  Water  the  plants")  McGowan,  Teletype  opera¬ 
tor,  grew  IB  tomato  plants  from  seed  boxes.  It  was  a  smashing  success 
and  this  fall  new  hybrid  tomato  plants  were  put  in  the  window. 
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Growth  of  ABC  Charter  Members 
Symbolic  of  Newspapers’  Health 


How  they’ve  grown ! 

For  the  380  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  that  subscribed  for  the  au¬ 
thoritative  circulation  check  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  upon  its  founding  in  1914, 
it  has  been  a  half-century  of 
growth  steady  (for  some),  dra¬ 
matic  (for  others)  and  sensa¬ 
tional  (for  others). 

Many  of  those  ABC  charter 


members  who  aie  being  spe¬ 
cially  honored  in  this  50th  .4n- 
niversaiy  Year  are  the  sun’i- 
vors  of  vigorous  competition. 
But  they  have  waxed  strong 
in  their  communities  and  their 
present  commanding  position  for 
public  sendee  is  manifest  in 
their  affluence — handsome  build¬ 
ings  which  house  expensive  ma- 
chineiy  and  are  the  places  of 
employment,  at  high  wages,  of 


thousands  of  craftsmen  where 
only  a  few  score  or  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  were  needed  50  years  ago. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th 
.Anniversary  meetings  of  the 
.Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in 
New  York  this  coming  week. 
Editor  &  Publisher  invited  all 
of  the  380  charter  member 
newspapers  to  submit  a  brief 
account  of  their  progress  since 
1914.  The  vignettes  that  appear 


here  in  this  listing  have  been 
compiled  from  the  information 
received.  The  circulation  figures 
for  1914  and  1964  were  provided 
by  ABC. 

In  composite,  this  summary 
of  circulation  then-and-now  and 
physical  expansion  of  publish¬ 
ing  properties  provides  a  sym¬ 
bolic  report  on  the  health  of  the 
newspaper  business  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  1914-1964. 


ABC 

1914 


10,101 


ALABAMA  JOURNAL 


ABC 

March  31, 
1944 

28,648 

192,759 


34,364  8IRMINGHAM  NEWS 

It  cost  $365,000  a  year  to  make  the  Birmingham  News  a  good  paper  50  years  ago 
.  .  .  that  sum  pays  the  overhead  for  about  10  days  now  .  .  .  The  paper  was  a  major 
factor  in  breaking  the  grip  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  1927  and  again  in  1957. 


16,505 

4,234 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
GADSDEN  TIMES 


97,426 

23,031 


2  975  HUNTSVILLE  TIMES  44,990 

Completely  transformed  in  50  years  as  the  city  changed  to  a  space  rocket  center  from 
cotton  hub  .  .  .  from  payroll  of  14,  paper  now  has  165  fulltime  employes  .  .  .  building 
expansion  pians  are  under  way  again  for  this  Newhouse  newspaper. 


15,565 

15,287 


5,945 


MOBILE  REGISTER- 
MONTGOMERY  ADVERTISER 


ARIZONA  REPUBLIC 


5,439  PHOENIX  GAZETTE  97,435 

Gazette  and  Republican  50  years  ago  were  devoting  most  of  news  coiumns  to 
possibility  of  all-out  war  with  neighboring  Mexico  .  .  .  many  advertisers  in  1914  still 
appearing  in  current  dailies  .  .  .  siuling  population  growth  is  reflected  in  adver¬ 
tising  linage  .  .  .  Repubiic  is  fifth  among  morning  papers  .  .  .  Gazette  is  third 
among  evening  papers. 


11,905 


ARKANSAS 

ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT 


22,114 


ARKANSAS  GAZETTE 


9,186 


SOUTHWEST  AMERICAN 
CALIFORNIA 


ABC 

1914 


3,956 


LONG  BEACH  PRESS-TELEGRAM 


ABC 

March  31 . 
1964 

43,781 


43,345 

66,753 


152,667 


63,575-112,636  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER  724,273 

In  the  plant  of  the  then  Herald-Express  there  was  one  single-width  press,  14  "worn" 
linecasting  machines  and  ISO  workers.  That  was  1914.  The  first  ship  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal  had  docked  and  Los  Angeles  had  annexed  Hollywood.  Now  there's  a 
difference — 2,300  employes;  a  central  plant  and  a  spanking  new  satellite  plant  that 
has  II  press  units. 

55,624  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  812,147 

Southern  California's  population  boom  has  built  a  city  of  420,000  inhabitants  in 
1914  to  a  metropolis  of  2,677,283  in  1964.  The  city  itself  flows  indistinguishabjy  into  the 
many  communities  of  Los  Angeles  County,  where  6,701,374  people  lived  this  summer. 
In  this  setting  the  Times  boasts  "the  largest  home-delivered  circulation  in  America."^ 
Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  had  about  400  employes  50  years  ago;  Otis  Chandler  is  "boss" 
to  3,600 


37,966 


OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 
PASADENA  STAR-NEWS 


207,438 


8,029  PASADENA  STAR-NEWS  36,711 

Paper  founded  in  1886,  same  year  Pasadena  was  incorporated  .  .  .  sold  to  Ridder 
Publications  in  1956  and  combined  with  morning  newspaper  the  Independent,  one 
of  three  morning  newspapers  in  Los  Angeles  county  .  .  .  published  in  five-story  plant 
with  |i/2  million  dollar  addition  less  than  a  year  old. 


3,729 

RIVERSIDE  PRESS 

33.159 

28,050 

SACRAMENTO  BES 

170,158 

2,697 

SAN  BERNARDINO  SUN 

53,952 

86,330 


Eroin  six  Linotypes  and  a  three-deck,  two-plate  wide  rotary  press,  publication  has 
gone  in  50  years  to  22  Linotypes  and  a  seven-unit  press  .  .  .  employs  from  40  to  270 
.  .  .  Sunday  paper  started  in  1921. 


99,787 


8,339  FORT  SMITH  TIMES  RECORD  18,398 

Plant  has  grown  from  two-story  building  to  four-story  structure  covering  a  quarter 
city  biock  .  .  .  serves  thriving  17-county  area  in  Western  Arkansas  and  Eastern 
Oklahoma.  Full  time  personnel  grown  from  30  to  182. 


21,083 


45,585 


4,181  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN 

Descendant  of  a  paper  founded  in  the  mining  town  of  Havilah  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
the  Californian  became  a  daily  when  Alfred  Harrell  purchased  it.  He  was  its  editor 
from  1897  until  1946.  Elmer  Forgy,  mechanical  superintendent,  has  held  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  50  years. 
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Seventy  years  old  on  Sept.  I,  1964  .  .  .  drove  out  open  gambiing  early  in  20th 
century  .  .  .  absorbed  iast  rival,  Times-Index  in  1921  .  .  .  first  edition  sold  500  copies 
.  .  .  opened  new  building  in  1949  .  .  .  enlarged  it  over  succeeding  years. 

11,345  SAN  DIEGO  UNION  114,799 

In  early  days  served  a  city  iong  on  sunshine,  blue  water  and  retired  peopie,  but 
short  on  industry  .  ,  .  24-page  paper  was  considered  extremely  large  .  .  .  press  could 
run  16  pages  straight  or  36  pages  collect  .  .  .  today  paper's  block-long  presses  can 
run  72  pages  straight  and  speed  of  70,000  copies  an  hour  or  144  pages  collect. 

86,826  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE  340,265 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Chronicle  was  already  50  years  old.  Two  teen-age  boys,  Charjes 
and  M.  H.  delroung,  started  it  in  1864.  M.  H.  was  still  heading  the  paper  in  1914  with 
offices  in  a  unique  structure  for  San  Francisco— a  10-story  "skyscraper."  Its  low-level 
plant  new  occupies  a  block  downtown. 

119,822  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  289,469 

Listed  in  the  annals  of  Examiner  history  are  such  celebrated  writers  as  Ambrose 
Bierce,  Mark  Twain,  Jack  London,  and  Joaquin  Millar.  Established  in  1865,  the  paper's 
example  of  vigorous  journalism  dates  from  1887  whan  William  Randolph  Haarst,  fresh 
out  of  Harvard,  assumed  direction  of  it  and  dubbed  it  "monarch  of  the  Dailies."  The 
paper  had  been  owned  by  his  father,  a  miner  and  California  Senator. 
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yNmNi  lOKniai;  ciFif*  iimiPEiis  aim  iudit  nHiy  oi  ckiiuini 


CALIFORNIA  •  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune  •  Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
•  Burbank  Daily  Beview  •  Culver  City  Evening  Star-News  &  Venice  Evening  Vanguard  •  Glendale  News-Press 
•  Monrovia  News-Post  •  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  •  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  • 


ILLINOIS  •  111  inois  State  Journal  •  Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora  Beacon-News 
•  Elgin  ('ourier-News  •  Joliet  Herald-News  • 

•THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 


^  Co^  MewspajteKS  ^ 


Represented  niitionnily  by  \elson  Roberts  ctir  .  issor  intes.  Inc. 


y^EMBtMW^TMENT  BIT  VARIABiX 

ION  ChIuKL  INTERVAt.  DECRQIpq'  PERCENTAGE  CODE 


ABC 
March  3 1 
1964 


ABC 

March  31.  ABC 
1964  1914 


101.684  107,239  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS  CALL  BULLETIN  182.221 

Two  surviving  papers  of  the  Gold  Rush  days,  the  Daily  Morning  Call  and  the  Daily 
Evening  Bulletin,  were  bought  by  William  Randolph  Haarst  in  1913  and  1929  respec¬ 
tively,  and  later  merged,  in  I9S9,  with  the  San  Francisco  News.  The  Bulletin's  editor, 
James  King,  of  Williams,  was  slain  by  a  hoodlum  because  of  his  exposure  of  bribery 
and  is  regarded  as  a  martyr. 


I3,IU  WILMINGTON  JOURNAL  82.781 

In  a  city  of  89,411,  three  dailies  were  hotly  competitive  in  1914.  The  Evening  Journ.i: 
gladly  accepted  ABC  to  verify  its  leadership  over  the  Morning  News  and  the  Every 
waning  which  claimed  more  than  10,000  each.  Eventually  all  ware  ABC  members  when 
they  ware  merged  into  the  News-Journal  Co.  While  the  work  force  hat  grown  from 
125  to  S20,  the  price  of  the  paper  hat  gone  from  Ic  to  7c. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

30,621  WASHINGTON  POST  435.262 

In  1933  the  Pott,  for  which  John  Philip  Souta  had  written  "The  Washington  Po.t 
March,"  wat  sold  at  auction  for  $825,000  on  its  own  doorstep  to  banker  Eugene  Meyer 
Today  hit  daughter,  Katharine  Graham,  heads  the  company  which  employs  1,400. 
John  W.  Sweeterman  it  publisher;  J.  Russell  Wiggins  is  editor. 

67,514  WASHINGTON  STAR  293,976 

Total  advertising  in  1914  was  10,896,033  lines  .  .  .  total  in  1963  wat  41,830,775  lines 
.  .  .  number  of  employes  now  1,800  compared  with  300  fifty  years  ago  .  .  .  carriers 
from  279  to  4,200,  daily  editions  from  one  to  five  and  number  of  average  pages 
daily,  21  to  58. 

FLORIDA 


COLORADO 


67,700  DENVER  POST  253.788 

Edited  and  published  by  Frederick  B.  Bonfilt  and  Harry  H.  Tammen  in  1914  .  .  ■ 
averaged  16  pages,  now  65  a  day  .  .  .  Sunday  average  around  50  pages,  now  90  plus 
supplements,  special  sections  and  roto  magaiine  .  .  .  now  edited  and  published 
by  Palmer  Hoyt. 

34.393  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  191.133 

5.353  PUEBLO  CHIEFTAIN  24.895 

Founded  in  1868  as  a  weekly,  the  Chieftain  became  a  daily  (morning  in  1872  .  .  .) 
Feb.  I,  1933,  the  Chieftain  was  consolidated  with  the  Star-Journal  (evening)  which 
was  founded  in  1901  .  .  .  Frank  S.  Hoag,  Jr.,  it  publisher  and  president  of  the 
papers,  which,  in  1961,  moved  into  a  new  million  dollar  plant. 

8.799  PUEBLO  STAR-JOURNAL  20.384 


FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 


18.487  JACKSONVILLE  JOURNAL  49,712 

Jacksonville  in  1914  wat  a  city  of  national  importance  and  vitality,  but.  13  years 
earlier,  it  had  been  leveled  by  a  $15  million  fire.  The  Timet-Union  and  the  Metropolis 
(forerunner  of  the  Journal)  reported  that  story  and  they  continue  to  keep  account  on 
the  city's  growth  The  skyline  presents  a  dramatic  example  of  progress. 

4.171  MIAMI  NEWS  128,233 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT  POST 


BRIDGEPORT  TELEGRAM 


23.874  HARTFORD  TIMES  132.496 

Readers  in  1914  learned  that  a  flyer  in  an  air  meet  would  loop-the-loop  and  fly 
upside  down,  that  a  Stevens-Duryaa  racer  would  be  featured  in  a  road  match  and 
that  department  stoias  were  having  a  sale  on  "Made  in  America"  goods  .  .  . 
employes  now  number  600,  up  from  ISO  fifty  years  ago. 

10.555  NEW  HAVEN  JOURNAL-COURIER  28,592 

Published  in  1914  in  the  former  site  of  Moriarty's  Restaurant  (the  Whiffanpoofs' 
"Mory's,  the  place  where  Louis  dwells.")  ...  It  was  the  year  whan  erstwhile  Journal- 
Courier  reporter  Sinclair  Lewis  was  finishing  his  first  novel,  "Our  Mr.  Wrenn  .  .  ."  now 
computers  have  been  installed  in  accounting  and  circulation  departments,  being 
installed  in  composing  room. 

2,957  NORWALK  HOUR  20,245 

The  Hour's  really  big  hour  came  in  1913  when  Norwalk,  South  Norwalk  and  East 
Norwalk  were  consolidated  into  one  city.  Edward  J.  Thomas  naturally  hailed  this  move 
and  sat  to  work  building  the  Hour  to  meet  its  new  municipal  responsibilities.  Walter 
E.  Whitton  is  president,  there  are  93  on  the  payroll  and  Norwalk  has  changed  from 
needle  Trades  to  elecrronics. 


ATHENS  BANNER-HERALD 


41,389  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION  202,727 

In  1914  the  paper  cost  13  cents  a  week  and  was  offering  to  teach  its  readers  how 
to  dance  the  "hesitation,"  "tango"  and  "one-step"  ...  its  editor-general  manager 
was  Clark  Howell.  Sr.,  the  sixth  since  the  paper's  founding  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
fighting  for  a  return  to  constitutional  government. 

53,293  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  256,151 

10,766  AUGUSTA  HERALD  21,001 

Millwee  Owens,  who  is  in  the  radio  business,  was  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Herald  in 
1914.  He  remembers  working  in  an  "awfully  dilapidated"  wooden  building  (burned  to 
the  ground  two  years  later)  and  his  iob  was  to  clip  items  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
to  get  enough  copy  to  fill  the  paper.  The  publisher  was  Bowdre  Phinizy, 


Through  today's  haze  and  maze 
of  media  measurement 


continues,  after  50  years,  to  be 
a  standard  of  basic  measurement. 


Charter  Member  of  The 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Richard  C.  Steele,  President  and  Publisher 
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Since  1914  the  local  economy  has  continued  to  grow  with  the 
aid  of  its  newspapers’  audited  paid  circulations  which  have 
been  verified  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


©hr  oltmrH-ptraijmtr 

(Morning  and  Sunday)  (Evening) 

LAFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  70140  REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


STATES-ITEM 


NEW  ORLEANS 


ABC 

March3l,  ABC 
I9B4  1914 


7  83S  COLUMBUS  LEDGER  33,102 

About  a  decada  bafora  ABC  was  formad  to  provida  an  authentic  audit,  the  Ledger 
made  a  canvass  of  subscribers  to  disprove  extravagant  circulation  claints  made  by 
its  rival,  the  Enguirer-Sun.  The  latter  bragged  about  havina  "twice  the  circuiatlon  of 
any  other  paper."  But  the  Ledger’s  survey  showed  it  actually  had  less  circulation  than 
the  other  papers.  In  1930  the  Enquirer>Sun  and  Ledger  |oined  hands  under  the  Page 
family  banner.  Both  papers  have  won  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

13.490  MACON  NEWS  23,160 

The  New:,  afternoon  daily  established  in  I8B4,  was  being  published  by  R.  L.  Mc> 
Kenney  in  1914  from  a  small  building  at  412  Cherry  St.  The  News  bought  the  Telegraph 
m  1930  and  in  1951  Peyton  Anderson  purchased  them.  In  10  years  it  was  necessary 
to  house  their  250  employes  in  a  fine  new  building  which  has  40,000  square  feet  of 
space  and  is  air-conditioned. 

15.025  MACON  TELEGRAPH  48.856 

11.596  SAVANNAH  NEWS  55.889 

11.606  SAVANNAH  PRESS  25.248 

Although  threat  of  war  in  Europe  hung  over  country.  News  was  aglow  in  1914  with 
accounts  of  weddings  and  parties  .  .  .  Lillian  Russell  was  advising  readers  to  "sleep 
outdoors  and  be  happy  and  healthy  .  .  ."  papers  were  strong  rivals  .  .  .  still  are 
although  operating  under  common  ownership. 


14  079  AURORA  BEACON  NEWS  32.207 

Home  delivery  of  the  Beacon-News  cost  6  cents  a  week  (every  afternoon  except 
Sunday).  It  was  the  first  of  the  Copley  group  newspapers  a  d  A.  M.  Snook  was 
publisher.  In  the  town  there  were  II  dry  goods  stores  and  105  dressmakers.  Industry 
now  ranges  from  plastics  to  earth-moving  machine*  and  the  newspaper  employs  ISO 
full-time  in  a  pretty  red-brick  building  on  a  landscaped  area  at  River  and  Holbrook. 

15.435  BLOOMINGTON  PANTAGRAPH  44  08? 

In  1914  Bloomington  was  a  dusty,  sleepy,  "retired  farmers'  town,"  and  50  people 
got  out  the  Pantograph  six  mornings  a  week.  Now  there  are  168  full-timers  and 
another  400  on  part-time.  McLean  County  produces  mo'e  corn  than  a  y  sim.  or 
area  in  the  world.  In  1914  the  paper's  private  audit  was  so  accurate  the  ABC  aud  tor 
didn't  make  any  corrections  in  it.  And  that's  not  corn. 

4.III  CANTON  LEDGER  9.924 

356,024  CHICAGO'S  AMERICAN  450.243 

Established  July  4,  1902  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  .  .  .  purchased  by  Chicago 
Tribune  in  1956  and  name  changed  to  Chicaoo's  American  in  1959  .  .  .  name  American 
was  held  by  other  interests  which  started  publishing  in  1835,  shortly  after  Chicaao  was 
founded  .  .  .  that  paper  later  became  part  of  another  paper  which  eventually  was 
purchased  by  the  Tribune. 


I - 1 

!  Remarkable  Rockford’s  ! 


50 


years  with 


ABC 


'Fhe  Kockford  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  ai'e  proud  to  be  charter  members  of 
ABC  . .  .  and  proud  of  the  growth  of  Remarkable 
Rockford  since  the  membership.  While  ABC 
auditing  showed  circulation  multiplying  3.5 
times  .  .  .  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  i-eported  the 
population  multiplying  2.6  times.  Retail  sales 
are  the  highest  in  Illinois  outside  Chicago,  and 
manufacturing  facilities  have  diversified  and 
expanded  for  tremendous  increases  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  payrolls. 

ROCKFORD 

MORNING  STAR  $ 

ttrgtsfrr^lSrpubUr 

Part  of  Triple  Newspaper  Markets 


3»4.I47  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  504,347 

From  a  start  at  a  lour-pag*.  on*-cant  nawspapar  publithad  in  a  small  building  .n 
IS74,  tha  Nawt  had  grown  to  a  daily  circulation  of  mora  than  300,000  whan  Victor 
LawtoA  mada  it  a  chartar  mambar  of  ABC.  Its  publlshart  hava  tinea  includad  Walter 
A.  Strong,  Frank  Knot,  John  S.  Knight  and  Marshall  Fiald,  who  gava  it  a  $29 
million  homa. 

314,442  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  833.410 

First  publishad  Juna  10,  IB47,  Tribuna  it  Chicago's  oldtst  papar  .  .  .  first  istja 
consistad  of  400  copiat  .  .  .  first  printing  was  in  a  tingla  rantad  room  in  small  Loop 
building,  antiraly  handsat  and  producad  on  small  hand  prats  ,  .  .  ifi  high-spaad  pr«ss 
units  now. 

5.443  FREEPORT  JOURNAL-STANDARD  18,229 

Fraaport,  known  as  tha  "Pratzal  City"  and  for  having  a  pratial-bending  plant,  a 
large  Garman-spaaking  population  and  at  many  at  savan  brawaries,  became  a  ore- 
newtpapar  town  whan  the  Journal-Standard  bought  tha  Bulletin  in  1919.  Donald  L. 
Braad  it  publithar.  Pratials  now  coma  in  callophana  bags  and  bear  is  no  longer 
brewed  hare. 

8,093-4,905  GALESBURG  REPUBLICAN-REGISTER  22.550 

This  if  a  double  anniversary  since  both  tha  Republican  and  tha  Register  were 
chartar  members  of  ABC.  They  ware  combined  in  1927  by  tha  late  Omar  N.  Cutter, 
and  now  occupy  a  homa  built  in  1872  which  has  an  ultra-modern  wing.  Mrs.  Ethel 
Pritchard,  publithar,  it  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Custer. 

14.225  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL  S3.948 

Whan  tha  Journal  became  a  mambar  of  ABC,  tha  year  of  Pearl  White  in  "Tha 
Perils  of  Paulino,"  it  was  in  its  83rd  year.  Lewis  H.  Miner  was  editor  and  co- 
publisher  with  H.  F.  Dorwin,  business  manager.  On  tha  comics  paqa  ware  Everett 
True  and  Diana  Dillpickias.  Col.  Ira  C.  Coplay  bought  tha  Journal  in  1928.  In  1942 
tha  Journal  and  tha  Illinois  State  Register  were  consolidated  under  a  leasing 
arrangemanl. 

19,184  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER  25,214 

Tha  Illinois  State  Register,  50  years  ago,  was  owned  by  Henry  W.  Clandanin, 
edito.',  and  Thomas  Raes,  manager.  Today — still  a  strong  Damocratic  voice— it  Is 
owned  by  tha  Clandanin  family,  but  It  laasad  by  tha  Copley  Press  Inc.  and  publishad 
in  combination  with  tha  State  Journal.  It  switched  from  an  a.m.  to  p.m.  papar. 

2,091  JACKSONVILLE  COURIER  7,198 

8.292-4.S04  JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS  37.43S 

Publithar  John  F.  Lux  says  homa  town  newspapers  are  largar.  sarvica  it  better  and 
thay  have  grown  in  stature  until  today  they  are  an  indispensable  part  of  everyone's 
life  .  .  .  Mr.  Lux  was  assistant  sports  editor  50  years  ago  .  .  .  A.  S.  Lackie  was 
publisher,  hit  ton,  Varnar,  managing  adilor  and  Mark  Kelly,  later  a  noted  sports 
writer,  was  city  editor. 

2.841  MAnOON  JOURNAL-GAZEnE  9.454 

Ed  Cummings,  who  came  to  paper  as  advertising  salesman  in  1933  hat  baan  general 
manager  since  1939  and  continues  in  that  capacity  .  .  .  company  raorganiztd  in  1941  on 
death  of  William  B.  Hamel  .  .  .  J.  M.  Klapp  now  presidant  and  publithar. 

8.874  MOLINE  DISPATCH  31.414 

3,845  OTTAWA  REPUBLICAN-TIMES  13,890 

120-year-old  paper  started  production  with  two  Linotypes,  one  dilapidated  saw  and 
a  flatbed  press,  six  compositors  and  a  pressman  ...  six  people  manned  tha  business 
office,  news  and  circulation  departments  .  .  .  today  thara  are  4S  employes  in  a 
modern,  air  conditioned,  glass  block  building. 

i;.544  PEORIA  JOURNAL  3S.524 

14,910  PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR  45.144 

It  was  tha  Transcript  in  the  morning,  the  Journal  in  tha  afternoon,  if  you  wanted 
to  keep  up  with  events  in  1914.  A  fiery  crusader,  Henry  PIndell,  was  editor  and 
publisher  and  President  Wilson  wooed  him  to  be  our  Ambassador  to  Russia  but  he 
resigned  when  ha  learned  of  the  staggering  personal  cost  of  "American  prestiga" 
in  the  diplomatic  corps.  On  his  death  in  1924,  Carl  P.  Slana  took  over.  Today  it's  the 
Journal  Star,  with  500  in  tha  organization. 

8,788-5,378  QUINCY  HERALD-WHIG  33,274 

10,757-4,307  ROCKFORD  REGISTER-REPUBLIC  33.844 

Prominent  families  identified  with  progress  .  .  .  includad  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCor¬ 
mick,  then  Illinois  congresswoman  who  acquired  control  of  Daily  Republic  48  hours 
after  merger  of  Star  and  Register-Gazette  ,  .  .  two  years  later  second  merger  took 
place  .  .  .  Mrs.  McCormick  became  presidant  and  maiority  stockholder. 

7,849  ROCKFORD  STAR  55,300 

5,048  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS  24,290 

Ben  H.  Potter  and  Marguerite  F.  Potter,  children  of  Mrs.  John  W,  Potter,  president 
of  the  Argus  publishing  company  in  1914,  are  co-publishers  now.  Mrs.  Potter  had 
35  persons  on  the  payroll;  now  there  are  150  employed  in  tha  paper's  fifth  (since 
1851)  building. 

4,839  STERLING  GAZEHE  13,832 

2,538  WAUKEGAN  NEWS-SUN  34.434 

Tha  Waukegan  Daily  Sun  Inaugurated  ABC  in  the  area  when  Frank  G.  Smith, 
business  manager,  signed  the  first  contract  on  March  10,  1914.  His  brother,  William, 
was  editor  ancl  publisher  of  tha  little  15-man  newspaper.  Tha  present  editor-publisher, 
F.  Ward  Just,  claims  tha  newt  staff  of  35  it  tha  largest  for  any  paper  of  its  size. 


4,189  CRAWFORDSVILLE  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW  11,212 

Growth  hat  resulted  in  expansion  of  plant  to  cover  14,000  square  teat  .  .  .  started 
with  carrier  force  of  24  and  30  county  correspondents  .  .  .  employes  now  number  58. 

4,482  ELKHART  TRUTH  24,312 

Tha  Truth,  founded  in  1889  by  Col.  C.  G.  Conn,  manufacturer  of  band  'instruments, 
to  air  public  controversies  and  promote  his  political  ambitions,  fell  to  a  low  ebb 
but  picked  up  momentum  after  Tom  H.  Keene  wet  made  editor  in  1914  and  givtn 
a  trea  hand.  Elkhart  has  baan  a  ona-newspapar  town  since  1920. 
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Oddball.  Similar  to  the  newspaper  situation  in  Iowa.  The 
Des  Moines  metro  area  doesn't  make  the  top  50  market  list,  or  even 
the  top-75  (it's  105th).  But  the  Des  Moines  papers  are  quite  another 
matter.  Curiously  enough,  they're  read  all  over  Iowa.  And  provide  a 
market  a  good  many  cuts  above  105th.  Just  counting  counties  with 
50%  or  better  family  coverage,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
market  is  the  14th  Sunday  market.  And  our  daily  market  is  30th. 
Obviously,  most  of  our  market  is  outside  Des  Moines  (86%  to  be 
exact).  U  So,  the  next  time  you're  buying  the  so-called  top-75,  top  50 
or  even  the  top  30,  remember  the  oddball  newspaper  situation  in  Iowa. 


Other  curious  facts:  15% 
more  Sunday  Register  sub 
scribing  farmers  own  over 
500  acres  than  the  state 
average  .  .  .  9%  more  mar¬ 
keted  at  least  200  hogs 
last  year  .  .  .  and  here's 
a  great  chance  to  sell  lini¬ 
ment.  For  some  odd  rea¬ 
son,  6%  more  readers  went 
bowling  last  year  than  the 
state  average. 


Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 


Gardner  Cowles.  President 

SUNDAY  522. 784. COMBINED  DAILY354.506 

Nationally  represented  by  Cresmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  and 
Ormsbee.  Inc .  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Chicago.  Oetroit, 
Atlanta,  los  Angeles.  San  Francisco.  Minneapolis 


Charter  Member  of  ABC 


March  31 
I?h4 


ABC 

1914 


ABC 

March  31, 
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'M32  EVANSVILLE  COURIER  «>29 

.  with  the  Press  in  1939,  Evansville  Printing  Corp.,  is  tenth  largest  employer 

in  city  .  .  editorial  departments  total  500  .  .  .  when  papers  merged  in  1939  Sunday 
became  seventh  day  edition  of  both  dailies. 

FORT  WAYNE  JOURNAL-SAZEnE  47,417 

12,757-10,814  FORT  WAYNE  NEWS-SENTINEL  77.045 

Gaxatta  was  •stablishad  in  1843  followed  five  years  later  by  Journal,  while  the 
Sentinel  was  the  oldest  paper,  getting  its  start  in  1833.  News,  which  began  in  1874, 
took  over  Sentinel  in  1919  .  .  .  News-Sentinel  and  Journal  Gazette  are  separately  owned 
and  edited,  occupy  same  plant. 

'05,258  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  148,794 

The  News,  founded  by  John  Holliday,  a  23-year-old  reporter,  was  well  established 

by  1914  when  its  publisher,  Delavan  Smith,  took  it  into  ABC.  Even  now  Abe  Martin's 
sayings,  reprinted  from  50  years  ago,  keep  the  ties  with  the  past. 

77,854  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  219,713 

'M.537  INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  87,108 

The  Times  was  begun  by  five  Cleveland  newspaper  men  in  1888  as  the  Sun.  It  was 

purchased  in  1910  by  Rudolph  Leeds,  who  sold  it  to  W.  D.  Boyce  in  1912.  Mr.  Boyce 
changed  it  to  the  Indiana  Daily  Times.  When  he  sold  the  paper  to  Scripps-McRae 
in  1922,  the  name  was  changed  to  its  present  one. 

5.724  KOKOMO  TRIBUNE  24,243 

9,008-5,194  LAFAYETTE  JOURNAL  AND  COURIER  43,351 

From  Henry  Marshall,  publisher,  and  George  Mavity,  editor,  to  John  A.  Scott, 
publisher  and  editor,  is  a  half  century  in  which  the  Journal  combined  with  the 
Courier  and  grew  into  a  plant  10  times  the  size  of  the  Journal's  in  1914.  Staff  has 
grown  from  40  to  187. 


4,045-5,427 

5,392 

8,149 

8,343 

21,312 

8.038-5.523 


LOGANSPORT  PHAROS-TRIBUNE 
MARION  CHRONICLE 
MARION  LEADER-TRIBUNE 
MUNCIE  PRESS 
MUNCIE  STAR 


12,218 

15,120 

10,489 

21,494 

30,454 

28,888 


RICHMOND  PALLADIUM-ITEN 
Founded  by  a  relative  of  Daniel  Boone  in  1831,  the  Palladium  acquired  the  Item 
in  1929.  R.  G.  Leeds  has  continued  his  ownership  and  editorship  since  1904.  An 
early  associate's  son,  E.  H.  Harris  Jr.,  is  co-publisher. 


FIRST 

in  Western  New  York 
with 

NEWS 

ladliuHt 

FINANCIAL 

SPORTS 

SeUtheSPBUmnAe 

BUFFALO 

(Tcmricr-EXPRESS 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


ABC 

1914 


27,774 
29  .25 


22,193  TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 

17,234  TERRE  HAUTE  TRIBUNE 


IOWA 


9.200  BURLINGTON  HAWK-EYE  19  <-39 

11,741  CEDAR  RAPIDS  GAZEHE  48/59 

The  Gazette  gained  stature  as  a  crusader  for  long-needed  state  reforms  under  its 
first  publisher  and  general  manager.  John  L.  Miller  and  managing  editor,  Verne 
Marshall.  J.  F.  Hladky  Jr.  is  publisher  today  and  Harry  Boyd  and  E.  C.  "Pete" 
Hoyt  head  the  news  department. 

7.214  CLINTON  HERALD  23  249 

The  Herald  had  its  beginning  as  a  weekly  with  a  few  hundred  subscribers  in  a 
city  of  1200  in  1854.  Today  it  has  a  payroll  of  87  fulltime  employes,  70  corre¬ 
spondents  and  250  carrier  salesmen.  W.  J.  Young  Co.  has  owned  it  since  1910. 

19,133  DAVENPORT  DEMOCRAT  23  104 

23,449  DAVENPORT  TIMES  32,519  | 

Member  of  Lee  Newspaper  Group  operating  14  dailies  in  Midwest  and  Montana 
.  ,  .  now  an  all-day  metro  newspaper,  publishing  seven  days  a  week  with  morning 
and  evening  editions.  Democrat  was  109  years  old.  Times  78  when  they  were  merged 
in  June  of  this  year. 

35,210  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  233.505 

28,045  DES  MOINES  TRIBUNE  124  001 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  morning  Register  and  almost  half  evening  circulation  is 
outside  city  limits  .  .  .  8,200  carriers  furnish  home  delivery  to  950  Iowa  towns  .  .  .  paper 
has  won  18  Pulitzer  prizes,  five  since  1952. 

11,355  DUBUQUE  TELEGRAPH-HERALD  40,458 

4.123  FORT  DODGE  MESSENGER  AND  CHRONICLE  23,848 

5,448  KEOKUK  GATE  CITY  8,415  i 

Traces  ancestry  to  Keokuk  Register  established  in  1847  as  weekly  with  three 
subscribers  .  .  .  Gate  City  had  editorial  staff  of  four  in  1914,  one  advertising  man 

.  .  .  editorial  has  double,  with  seven  in  ad  department. 

4,407  MASON  CITY  GLOBE-GAZETTE  24.911 

Big  factor  in  growth  was  decision  to  seek  subscribers  in  rich  agricultural  area 

surrounding  city  .  .  .  greatest  part  of  growth  attributed  to  start  of  cement  industry 
in  1910  .  .  .  late  Lea  P.  Loomis  directed  paper  in  those  days. 

9.197  MUSCATINE  JOURNAL  AND  NEWS-TRIBUNE  11,102 

Paper  originally  was  in  40  by  40-foot  two-story  building  .  .  .  now  has  attractive 
80  by  140  foot  building,  45  fulltime  and  15  part-time  employes.  Won  repeated  awards 
for  color,  photography  and  engraving. 

9,109  OTTUMWA  COURIER  19,229 

The  Courier — now  in  its  1 17th  year — was  less  than  half  its  present  size  in  almost 
every  respect  in  1914.  The  "mother  paper"  of  Lee  Enterprises  has  seen  the  family 
grow  to  include  dailies  in  15  cities  of  the  Midwest  and  Montana.  "A  decade  of 
development"  during  which  $22  million  was  spent  in  public  improvements  gave 

impetus  to  "A  decade  of  progress"  now  under  way  in  Ottumwa. 

44,279  SIOUX  CITY  JOURNAL  73,914 

Started  publication  in  1844  .  .  .  George  D.  Perkins,  first  publisher,  died  In  1914  while 
new  plant  was  under  construction  ...  in  1914  city's  two  dailies.  Journal  and  Tribune 
were  merged  .  ,  .  Miss  Elizabeth  Sammons,  daughter  of  former  publisher,  now  is  in 
charge. 

13,197  WATERLOO  COURIER  52,584 

Rath  Packing  Co.  and  Deere  &  Co.  have  been  major  factors  in  the  growth  of 
Waterloo  population  to  71,755— a  111%  jump  in  50  years.  The  Courier,  which  absorbed 
tho  Morning  Tribune  in  1931,  has  kept  pace  and  now  serves  a  15-county  area  of 
Northeast  Iowa  with  a  staff  of  100  correspondents. 
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KANSAS 


6.439  ATCHISON  GLOBE  A.959 

Flooded  out  in  two  major  disasters,  paper  converted  to  offset  in  new  building  to 
become  first  major  Kansas  daily  to  do  so  .  .  .  has  grown  to  average  16  pages  daily 
from  average  of  eight  50  years  ago. 

3,241  EMPORIA  GAZEHE  8,473 

7,198  HUTCHISON  NEWS  52,040 

W.  Y.  Morgan,  paper's  first  editor  and  publisher,  made  purchase  in  1895  af^ 
selling  Emporia  Gazette  to  young  man  named  William  Allen  White  .  .  had  2,000 

circulation  when  Morgan  took  over  .  .  .  sold  for  $3  a  year  .  .  .  subscription  price 
now  is  $15  annually. 

4,550  LAWRENCE  JOURNAL-WORLD  13.284 

One  of  104  newspapers  started  in  Lawrence  in  its  1 10-year  history  .  .  .  more  than 
40  of  these  have  been  consolidated  into  present  paper  .  .  .  Journal-World  founded 
in  1891  by  late  W.  C.  Simons  ...  his  son  Dolph,  and  grandson.  Dolph  C.,  Jr.,  run 
the  publication  today. 


2,980 

OTTAWA  HERALD 

33,131 

TOPEKA  CAPITAL 

19,041 

TOPEKA  STATE  JOURNAL 

4,083 

49,812 

29,144 


33,807-22,395  WICHITA  EAGLE  AND  BEACON  123,544-159,287 

Morning  Eagle  first  published  in  1917  as  seven-day  publication  .  .  .  Evening  Eagle 
established  1927  .  .  .  Eagle  bought  Beacon  1940,  moved  into  enlarged  Beacon 
quarters  1941. 

Eagle  founded  in  1872  and  was  husky  and  thriving  from  the  start  .  .  .  circulation 
guaranteed  before  1914  by  National  Association  of  Advertisers  .  .  .  Evening  Eagle  was 
merged  with  Beacon  in  1940  with  John  Colburn  as  editor  and  publisher. 


1,559  WINFIELD  COURIER  4,497 
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KENTUCKY 

',824  HENDERSON  GLEANER  ft  JOURNAL  7,930 

i.ISS  LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  227, 4SS 

>yith  a  population  of  235,000,  Louisvilla  had  a  reputation  as  a  canter  of  culture 
a  d  hospitality  in  1914.  yet  it  was  still  a  pioneer  settlement  in  many  ways.  Walter 
Haldaman  who  owned  the  Morning  Courier  and  “Marse  Henry"  Wattarson  who  had 
the  Daily  Journal  secretly  merged  them  in  IB46  and  established  the  afternoon  Times 
in  1884. 


S.5I7  SHREVEPORT  JOURNAL  44.247 

Oil  was  gushing  out  of  the  ground  hare  in  1914  but  the  big  market  of  automobiles 
had  yet  to  coma,  so  cotton  was  the  economic  mainstay  of  the  community  served 
by  the  Journal  which  had  fought  a  valiant  battle  to  survive  against  early  adversity. 
Since  I9S4  it  has  been  published  with  the  Times  in  a  handsome,  well-equipped  plant. 


MAINE 

10,229  LEWISTON  JOURNAL  31,400 


42,714  LOUISVILLE  TIMES  175,147 

In  1918  Judge  Robert  Worth  Bingham  bought  the  Courier-Journal  and  the.  Timas. 
His  son,  Barry,  started  to  work  on  them  in  1930  and  later,  with  Mark  Ethridge  as 
general  manager,  put  to  work  the  idea  that  the  winning  ingredient  in  a  newspaper 
!s  news,  not  contests,  comics,  sensationalism  or  gossip. 


5,289  LEWISTON  SUN  45.789 

19,453  PORTLAND  EXPRESS  29.125 

MARYLAND 


5,285  PADUCAH  SUN-DEMOCRAT  29,927 

LOUISIANA 

52.051-30,711  NEW  ORLEANS  STATES  AND  ITEM  147,282 

51,334  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE  203,935 

A  merger  of  the  Daily  Picayune  and  the  Times-Democrat  in  1914  formed  the  Times- 
Picayune  which  later  bought  the  New  Orleans  States  in  1933.  The  Item  was  merged 
with  the  States  in  1958.  Both  papers  are  now  owned  by  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  and 
published  by  the  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Corp,  Crusading  papers,  they  find 
turbulent  Louisiana  politics  a  solid  target. 


82,314  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  233,148 

Now  a  seven-day  paper,  owned  by  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications  .  .  .  published 
from  modern  plant  occupying  nearly  a  square  block  .  .  .  has  about  1,100  employes 
.  .  .  is  end  product  of  numerous  mergers  and  absorptions  but  essentially  modernized 
version  of  Baltimore  News,  founded  in  1872. 

135,071  BALTIMORE  SUN  (M  and  E)  402,422 

Suffered  heavily  after  the  Civil  War  because  of  dependence  on  pre-war  trade  with 
the  South  .  ,  .  foufht  corruption  in  the  courts  and  won  .  .  .  still  vitally  concerned 
and  defends  with  increasing  vigor  the  Supreme  Bench  against  challenges  to  invade 
by  political  bosses. 


('.olor  Mats  in  Metro 

Metro  Associated  Services  is 
offering  subscribers  full-color 
(thotos  for  which  registered  mats 
are  available  with  distribution 
of  the  November  1964  issue. 
Featured  is  a  six-column  color 
))hoto  of  a  cooked  turkey.  Metro 
Advertising  Dynamics  has  an 
eight-column  four-color  illustra¬ 
tion  with  a  Thanksgiving  theme. 

ONEt^hVW 

ABC  Charter  Members 

And 

PROUD 

Of  Our 

Continuous 

SERVICE 

in  the  Lockport  Area 

Since  1821 

Continuous 

PUBLICATION 

in  the  Lockport  Area 

Since  1821  I 

Continuous 

GROWTH 

in  the  Lockport  Area 

Since  1821 
Continuous 

AUDITED  CIRCULATION 

in  the  Lockport  Area 

Since  1914 

Union-Sun  &  Jeurnal 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


IHES-^he^lflondaStnies-IRiUon  -1905 


How  planning  our  iOOth  Anniversary - 
we  congratulate  ABC  on  its  50th 

SrheMonda^imes-JUnion  JacbsonuiUo3ournat 

CVCRV  MORNINO  WICKDAV  ArTIRNeOMB 

A  CHARTER  MEMBER  OF  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

4,668  AHLEBORO  SUN  11,839 

227.619  BOSTON  GLOBE  (M  and  E)  358,397 

In  1914  paper  was  printed  in  an  old  building  of  50,000  square  feet,  person '.el 
numbered  800  and  printing  equipment  eight  units  and  one  color  press  .  .  .  today 
building  is  240,000  square  feet,  with  1,800  personnel  and  42  press  units. 

163.864  BOSTON  HERALD  AND  TRAVELER  335.560 

Six  times  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  the  Herald-Traveler  publishes  around-the-clocL 
from  a  S7  million  plant  built  in  1959.  Since  the  merger  of  the  139-year-old  Traveler. 
116-year-old  Herald  and  103-year-old  Sunday  Herald  in  1912  they  have  been  through 
a  succession  of  ownerships— first  with  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien  as  publisher,  then  Robert 
B.  Choate  and  now  George  E.  Akerson. 


Enquirer  and  the  Evening  News.  In  1940  it  absorbed  the  Moon-Journal.  Alber 
Miller  was  editor  and  publisher.  Today  his  son,  Robert  L.  Miller,  serves  in  that 
capacity  in  a  large  plant  that  employs  189. 

12,753  BAY  CITY  TIMES  37  .56 

Circulation  area  covers  about  one-fourth  of  Lower  Michigan  Peninsula  .  .  .  de¬ 
livered  by  235  newspaperboys  .  .  .  first  paper  acquired  by  Booth  interests  of  Det.-oit 
in  1903  for  present  group  of  nine  Michigan  dailies  .  .  .  had  gain  in  l9S0s  of  3.4 
per  cent  in  readers  against  national  average  gain  of  6.1  per  cent. 

72,995  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  513410 

In  its  83rd  year  in  1914,  paper  was  owned  by  E.  D.  Stair  .  .  .  now  owned  by  Knight 
Newspapers,  employs  more  than  1,450  ...  Is  America's  seventh  largest  morning 
paper  and  enjoys  steadily  growing  readership  and  influence  in  fast-growing  Detroit  and 
Michigan. 


377,562  BOSTON  RECORD-AMERICAN  433,159 

With  a  new  five-column  1.000  agate-line  paper  replacing  a  standard  eight-column 
publication,  the  Sunday  Advertiser  publisher,  H.  G.  Kearn,  says  "we  are  looking  to 
the  future,  not  to  the  past  .  .  .  Advertiser  originated  in  1813.  Record  in  1684. 

6.686  FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS  41,602 

4.545  FITCHBURG  SENTINEL  19,805 

12.835  LYNN  ITEM-TELEGRAM-NEW5  34,723 

Grandsons  of  the  later  Charles  H.  Hastings  now  run  the  paper,  Charles  Hastings 
and  Peter  Gamage  .  .  .  size  of  physical  plant  hat  doubled  in  50  years. 

22,576  WORCESTER  GAZETTE  94.935 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1964,  the  daily  circulation  of  the  Telegram  and  the 
Evening  Gazette  rote  by  1,633  and  the  Sunday  circulation  by  1,222.  That's  the  way 
it's  been  for  50  years — steady  growth  from  the  day  George  F.  Booth  and  Harry  G 
Stoddard  put  the  two  papers  together.  Richard  C.  Steele  became  publisher  in  1961, 
president  in  1963. 

MICHIGAN 

9,504  ADRIAN  TELEGRAM  18.774 

Adrian  was  a  city  of  9,000  parsons.  The  wire  fence  industry  was  declining  and  the 
automotive  parts  factories  were  blossoming.  Stuart  H.  Perry  bought  the  Timas  and 
closed  it  and  the  Telegram  soon  boasted  that  it  went  into  90  percent  of  the  homes 
of  the  county.  It  still  does. 

2.322  ALPENA  NEWS  9,241 

6,556-4,362  BATTLE  CREEK  ENQUIRER  A  NEWS  38.341 

Battle  Creek,  famed  as  a  breakfast  food  and  health  center,  thanks  to  C.  W.  Post, 
W.  K.  Kellogg  and  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg,  saw  the  merger  in  1918  ot  the  Morning 


NEWSPAPER 

WITH  A  CONSCIENCE . . . 

George  Washington  said: 

"Labor  to  kttp  alive  tn  your 
breast  that  little  spark  of 
celestial  fire  —  CONSCIENCE.  ’ 

Serving  as  the  "community  conscience"  for  Central 
Illinois  has  been  our  daily  concern  since  1846. 

At  The  Pantograph  notarized  circulation  records 
were  maintained  years  before  we  became  a  charter 
member  of  ABC  in  1914.  In  fact,  the  first  ABC  auditor 
could  find  nothing  to  change! 

Today,  that  same  concern  for  conscientious 
performance  is  reflected  in  The  Pantograph's  service 
to  its  44,000  subscriber  families  and  its  RED  CARPET 
merchandising  service  to  advertisers. 

For  what  vye  mean  by  Pantograph  RED  CARPET 
merchandising  service,  write  Woody  Shadid,  General 
Advertising  Manager,  or  ask  our  representatives.  The 
Ward-Griffith  Company. 

Satlg  Panta^ratili 

BLOOMINGTON-NORMAL,  ILLINOIS 


ISf.SII  DETROIT  NEWS  710  622 

Peter  B.  Clark,  great  grandson  of  late  James  E.  Scripps.  who  founded  newspaper  in 
1873,  is  fifth  person  to  hold  office  of  publisher  .  .  .  first  publisher  was  George  G.  Booth, 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  Scripps  .  .  .  News  purchased  assets  of  Timas  in  I960,  maintains  two 
plants  .  .  .  106  press  units  print  650,000  forty-eight  page  papers  an  hour. 

18,027  FLINT  JOURNAL  104  067 

"One  of  Michigan's  largest  newspapers"  is  the  Journal's  boast  as  it  serves  a  city 
population  of  208,000  and  a  county  population  of  400,000.  Flint  was  an  infant  in  the 
automotive  industry  in  1914;  today  it  it  the  home  of  Buick  and  has  numerous  other 
General  Motors  factories. 

77.179  GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  126.274 

George  G.  Booth  founded  the  Press  in  1892.  His  younger  brother,  Edmund,  was  in 
charge  in  1914,  his  office  being  in  one  of  the  world's  first  concrete-reinforced 
buildings.  For  the  public  and  its  carriers  the  Press  had  a  1200-seat  auditorium, 
motion  picture  facilities  and  a  swimming  pool,  A  new  five-level  Press  building  is 
under  construction — three  times  the  size  of  the'  1914  plant. 

4.400  HILLSDALE  NEWS  8.433 

Steady  climb  in  circulation  under  several  ownerships  .  .  .  has  kept  pace  with 
modern  mechanical  improvements  including  TTS,  electronic  engraver  .  .  .  number 
of  employes  increased  from  IS  to  30. 

13,163-10,208  JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  37,730 

16,278  KALAMAZOO  GAZEHE  53,160 

In  1914  the  paper  was  81  years  old  .  .  .  Ford  F.  Rowe  was  publisher  in  a  city  of 
39.434  .  .  .  population  now  179,500  .  .  .  Gazette  has  marched  down  through  years 
with  men  and  women  with  vision  and  courage  building  rich  heritage  of  spiritual  and 
material  treasures. 

1,919  LUDINGTON  NEWS  5.981 

Charles  G.  Wing  purchased  the  Ludington  Daily  News  in  1912;  editor  and  manager 
was  Wilbur  E  Warr.  The  Daily  News  consolidated  with  the  Record-Appeal,  a  weakly, 
in  1914,  but  its  name  was  dropped.  In  the  year  of  ifs  first  audit  the  News  doubled 
its  price — ^from  Ic  to  2c.  It  recently  added  a  Sunday  edition  which  sells  for  5c  to 
pay  the  cost  of  printing. 


7,661  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  46.663 

2,968  OWOSSO  ARGUS-PRESS  14,165 

Has  kept  up  in  circulation  with  growth  of  city  .  .  .  prints  on  24-page_  web  press 
with  modern  letterpress  equipment.  J.  E.  Campbell  is  publisher  and  editor  ...  he 
took  over  from  his  father,  George  T.  Campbell. 

11,799  PORT  HURON  TIMES  HERALD  33,052 


In  district-wide  delivery,  established  in  1921,  eight  drivers  cover  some  450,000  miles 
a  year  and  hold  many  awards  for  safe-driving.  The  "cold  type"  (since  I960)  paper 
is  a  combination  of  fhe  Herald,  begun  by  Louis  A.  Weil  and  Elmer  J.  Ottaway, 
and  the  Times  (purchased  in  1910). 


2,210 

THREE  RIVERS  COMMERCIAL 

4,596 

MINNESOTA 

30,260 

DULUTH  HERALD 

27,193 

20.803 

DULUTH  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

52,739 

Developed  from  several  newspapers  which  have  chronicled  Duluth  area  events  for  95 
years  .  .  .  two  papers  employ  312  persons  and  1,500  carrier  salesmen  .  .  .  papers  serve 
12-county  area  in  Northeastern  Minnesota,  Northwestern  Wisconsin  and  upper  Michigan. 

91,470 

MINNEAPOLIS  STAR 

286,881 

The  Star's  membership  in  ABC  began  with  that  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  whose 
publishe.  was  Herschel  V.  Jones.  The  Star  first  shone  in  1920  and  19  years  later  it 
was  the  Star-Journal.  Under  John  Cowles  ownership  the  Star  is  part  of  the  Star- 
Tribune  complex  which  has  1,698  employes. 

2,111  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE  221,981 

The  five-story  home  of  the  Tribune  at  Marquette  and  4th  stands  as  a  syrnbol  of 
tha  Tribune's  early  prosperity  as  a  penny  paper  but  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
Star-Tribune  four-story,  block-square  structure  which  is  its  present  home. 

1,987  ST.  CLOUD  TIMES  21.529 

The  Times,  now  in  its  IMth  year,  was  published  in  1914  by  C.  F.  Macdonald  in 
association  with  Fred  Schilplin,  both  now  deceased.  The  laHer's  son,  Frederick  C. 
Schilpin,  became  owner  and  publisher  in  1949.  Personnel  has  increased  from  19  fo  91 
in  so  years.  The  plant  is  500%  greater  in  floor  space. 

51,278  ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH  128,244 

70.398  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  100.243 

3,926  WINONA  NEWS  21.614 

One  of  two  Minnesota  papers  to  celebrate  centennials  .  .  .  established  In  1885 
.  .  .  Sunday  issue  added  in  1961  .  .  .  produced  in  lO-year-old  plant  .  .  .  has  more 
than  85  employes  .  .  ,  serves  Southeastern  Minnesota  and  Western  Wisconsin. 

MISSISSIPPI 

5,844  JACKSON  DAILY  NEWS  52.963 

5.163  MERIDIAN  STAR  23.902 
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staff  of  The  Arizona  Republican  in  March,  1914.  Name  was  changed  to  The  Arizona 
Republic  in  1929  and,  in  1931,  The  Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette  merged. 


but  we  really  leaned  on 
our  ABC  charter. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Co 


Home  of  The  Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette,  where 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  newspapers  ar;  published  daily 


Back  in  1914  an  eager  newspaper  needed  plenty  of  sup¬ 
port  to  prove  its  6,430  circulation.  ■  Our  new  ABC  audit 
meant  then,  as  now,  that  advertisers  had  an  irrefutable 
standard  to  evaluate  the  reach  of  our  newspaper.  ■  In  the 
past  50  years  our  circulation  has  grown  a  booming 
2274.36"/o.  ■  The  Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix 
Gazette  continue  to  keep  pace  with  the  dynamic  Phoenix 
Metropolitan  area  in  spite  of  its  tremendous  growth  . . . 
at  the  rate  of  150  persons  a  day.  Unduplicated,  we  still 
reach  83®/o  of  all  households  every  day  in  surging 
Phoenix.  ■  Our  offices  have  changed  .  .  .  the  stovepipe  is 
gone  .  .  .  but  we  still  lean  on  our  ABC  charter  to  prove 
our  penetration. 


The  Phoenix 


The  Arizona 


Gazette 


Republic 


Ev«r>mg 


Morning  and  Sunday 


THINK  BIG  WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  PHOENIX 


ABC 

1914 


ABC 
M*rch  3 
196) 


ABC 

March  31,  ABC 
1964  1914 


MISSOURI 

1,922  COLUMBIA  TRIBUNE  12,172 

Tho  Tribune  was  houiad  in  a  one-story  rented  building  in  1914  when  the  late  John 
Hubbell,  business  manager,  took  out  ABC  membership.  Since  1947,  under  editor- 
publisher  H.  J.  Waters  Jr.,  the  Trib  has  expanded  to  make  full  use  of  a  40-page 
capacity  press  in  an  air-conditioned  building. 

4,038  HANNIBAL  COURIER-POST  10,977 

Modern  new  plant  in  city  noted  as  boyhood  home  of  Mark  Twain  is  block  away 
from  old  two-story  building  ...  is  one  of  Lea  Newspapers  .  .  .  W.  J.  Hill  was 
publisher  in  1914  .  .  .  E.  L.  Sparks,  Jr.,  is  present  publisher. 

16,730  JOPLIN  GLOBE  30,928 

7,620  JOPLIN  NEWS-HERALO  II.SSS 

Two  papers  consolidated  in  1922  .  .  .  published  at  Globe's  old  plant,  renovated 

and  modernized.  Employs  ISO  persons  with  an  annual  payroll  exceeding  S8S0.000. 
Frederick  C.  Hughes  and  H.  Lang  Rogers  head  up  operation. 

200,624  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  344.628 

Employes  participate  in  earnings  .  .  .  number  of  stockholders  in  employe-owned 
company  has  grown  from  original  73  to  438.  Low-interest  loans  are  available  for 
stock  purchases  ...  at  present  there  are  1,673  employes  from  beginning  in  1910  of 
622  under  William  Rocknill  Nelson. 

195,537  KANSAS  CITY  TIMES  342,405 

30,861  ST.  JOSEPH  NEWS-PRESS  46.554 

Twenty-two  motor  routes  traveling  over  32,000  miles  a  weak,  plus  49  Sunday  only 
motor  routes  traveling  4.000  miles  each  Sunday  have  supplanted  railroad  delivery  .  .  . 
plant  facilities  have  more  than  doubled  since  1914  .  .  .  paper  was  started  in  1879. 

132.246  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  293.292 

Rfty  years  ago  the  paper  was  celebrating  its  62nd  anniversary  .  .  .  purchased  by 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse  in  1955.  with  E.  Lansing  Ray  continuing  as  editor  until  his 
death  five  months  later  .  .  .  Richard  H.  Ambarg,  present  publisher,  was  appointed  the 
same  year. 

!66,876  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  352,093 

The  Post-Dispatch,  founded  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  1878,  has  been  devoted  to  bold 
and  vigorous  journalism  through  his  tenure  and  that  of  his  son,  Joseph,  for  43  years, 
and  now  under  his  son,  the  third  Joseph  Pulitzer.  The  staff  has  been  rewarded  with 
13  Pulitzer  Prizes. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

21,614 

MANCHESTER  UNION  LEADER 

53.0:8 

NEW  JERSEY 

7,470 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

43,774 

12,508 

ELIZA3ETH  JOURNAL 

58.311 

22,184 

JERSEY  JOURNAL 

93.564 

Because  people  confused  the  Evening  Journal  of  Jersey  City  with  that  of  New  | 

York,  b<»s  hawked  "The  Jersey  Journal"  and  in  1909  the  name  became  official.  Maj.  I 

Zebina  Kellogg  Pangborn  anci  Capt.  William  B.  Dunning  printed  the  first  issue  of  I 

the  Journal  in  1867.  Their  total  investment  was  $119.  It's  part  of  the  Newhouse  empire  I 

now.  I 

3,382  LONG  BRANCH  RECORD  II.3S0 

8.947  PATERSON  NEWS  61.897 

Only  all-day  newspaper  in  New  Jersey  .  .  ,  got  its  start  in  1890  ...  in  1962  moved 
into  new  plant  .  .  .  publisher  Harry  B.  Haines  forecasts  a  growth  pace  even  greater 
than  in  the  past  .  .  one  of  previous  plants  was  destroyed  by  fire  .  .  .  has  been  in  five  \’ 

locations. 

5.916  PERTH  AMBOY  NEWS  41,545 

The  News,  growing  along  with  the  suburban-industrial  communities  it  serves,  has  14 
readers  for  every  10  it  had  a  decade  ago  and  has  gained  as  many  readers  in  10 
ears  as  it  did  in  its  first  30  years.  It  has  700  nawspaperboys  delivering  the  paper  to 
omes. 

5.645  PLAINFIELD  COURIER-NEWS  48,276 

It  took  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  newsprint  for  the  Courier-News  circulation  and  33 
carriers  to  deliver  it  in  1914.  Now  the  daily  average  consumption  of  paper  is  12  tons 
and  640  boys  cover  the  routes.  A  six-unit  press  has  long  since  replaced  the  24-pagt 
press. 

22.040  TRENTON  TIMES  75,535 

First  issue,  a  four-pager,  was  printed  Oct.  12,  1882  .  .  .  James  Kerney  Sr.,  became  its 
editor  at  21  ...  new  plant  was  built  in  1961  where  there  are  300  employes  .  .  .  present 
management  team  composed  of  three  of  Mr.  Kerney's  children,  James,  Jr.,  publisher; 

Mrs.  R.  George  Kuser,  board  chairman,  and  Mrs.  J.  Robert  McNeil,  president. 


NEW  YORK 


10.686  SPRINGFIELD  LEADER  AND  PRESS  44.272 

MONTANA 

18,257  MONTANA  STANDARD-BUTTE  DAILY  POST  24,107 

1.909  GREAT  FALLS  LEADER  9,387 

8,129  GREAT  FALLS  TRIBUNE  35.907 

3.025  HELENA  INDEPENDENT-RECORD  8.437 


As  a  result  of  mergers,  consolidations  and  fiascos,  the  Independent-Record  has  had 
as  many  names  as  it's  had  owners,  publishers  and  editors.  It  was  in  1865  that  T.  J. 
Favorite  saw  potential  for  journalism  in  Tho  Last  Chance  gold  discovery.  He  packed 
equipment  by  mule  train  and  set  up  the  Radiator  as  a  weekly.  Its  steam  generated 
the  IndepeiKient. 

3,371  MISSOULA  MISSOULIAN  18,159 

Growth  of  Missoula  and  tho  Missoulian  has  occurred  in  recent  years,  for  as  late  as 
1933  the  population  was  only  16,000.  Now  it's  more  than  40,000.  The  rickety  building, 
erected  in  1880,  served  until  1937  when  the  present  modern  plant  was  started. 

1.603  MISSOULA  SENTINEL  2.500 


36,294  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS  55,140 

Known  as^  the  Knickerbocker  Press  in  the  first  ABC  audit.  News  replaced  Press  in 
1937  when  it  switched  from  morning  to  evening.  Behind  the  name  actually  are  the 
Press,  Knickerbocker  Express,  Albany  Evening  News,  Argus  and  Journal.  For  years 
ownership  rested  with  the  Clark  family  of  O.N.T.  thread  fame.  Then  came  Gannett  and 
Hearst. 

36,535  ALBANY  TIMES-UNION  68,235 

The  Governor  of  New  York  (Martin  H.  Glynn)  was  owner,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Times-Union  in  1914  and  until  1924  when  he  sold  it  to  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
Several  years  ago  the  Times-Union  gained  dominance  in  the  market  and  the  Hearst 
Corp.  acquired  the  News.  Capital  City  Newspapers  employ  600  in  a  modern  publishing 
plant. 

7.648  BATAVIA  NEWS  12,359 

25,739  BINGHAMTON  PRESS  77,928 

In  1914  the  electric  trolley  was  to  be  extended  to  Scranton,  Pa.  So  the  Press  reported 
but  the  plans  didn't  gat  off  the  boards.  And  children  weren't  allowed  to  go  to  the 
movies,  the  city  was  surrounded  by  farms  and  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer  publisher  of  the 
Press,  had  profitable  interests  in  race  horses  and  patent  medicine.  The  Press  has  bean 
in  the  Gannett  family  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


NEBRASKA 

4.479  FREMONT  TRIBUNE  13.714 

3,199  GRAND  ISLAND  INDEPENDENT  20.252 

5,271  HASTINGS  TRIBUNE  18.869 

Starting  out  with  700  subscribers  in  1904,  the  paper  circulates  in  a  two-state,  14- 
country  area  under  the  direction  of  Fred  A.  and  Richard  M.  Seaton  and  with  85 
employes. 

20,063  LINCOLN  JOURNAL  46.540 

24,B09  LINCOLN  STAR  27.817 

J,  W.  Outright  was  succeeded  as  editor  of  the  Daily  Star  by  James  E.  Lawrence 
who  later  became  a  Nebraska  leader  for  more  than  40  years.  Walter  W.  White  has 
been  publisher  since  1944.  The  Star,  a  division  of  Lee  bterprises,  shares  a  90.000- 
square  foot  building  with  the  Journal.  They  operate  with  combined  business  and 
mechanical  departments  and  separata,  independent  news  staffs.  The  Sunday  edition 
it  a  combination  Journal-Star  with  59,,^  circulation, 
it  a  combination  Journal-Star  with  59,398  circulation. 

8.653  NORFOLK  NEWS  17.044 

Gena  Husa  was  publisher  of  the  News  from  1913  until  hit  death  in  1961.  His  ton, 
Jerry,  it  the  fourth  generation  publisher.  The  managing  editor  in_  1914,  Sterling  McCaw, 
continues  at  executive  editor  at  tho  age  of  87,  A  now  building  was  completed  in 
1963. 

56.915  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD  254.444 

Year  1914  was  one  of  transition  for  the  paper  .  .  .  paid  its  first  stock  dividend  in 
1916  .  .  .  founded  in  the  face  of  strong  Republican  newspaper  opposition  .  .  .  ABC 
discovered  in  1924  competitive  Newt  had  been  doctoring  circulation  figures  and  Newt 
advertising  declined  .  .  .  Newt  merged  with  Bee  ui^ar  Hearst  and  World-Herald  was 
left  alone  in  field  when  News-Bee  suspended  publication  in  1934. 

NEVADA 

3.669  RENO  GAZETTE  22.248 

Hat  had  but  throe  owners  in  a  half  century  .  .  .  present  owner  it  Speidal  Newtpepert 
with  Charles  G.  Murray  at  publisher  .  .  .  published  in  four-year  old  plant  with  per¬ 
sonnel  of  1%  .  . .  daily  volume  strains  capacity  of  64-page  press. 
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54,650  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS  161,157 

Paper  it  descendant  of  two  of  eight  dailies  published  in  Buffalo  in  1914  .  .  .  roots  go 
back  to  1828  and  founding  of  the  Republican,  a  Whig  weakly  ,  ,  .  bought  by  lata 
William  J.  Connors,  grandfather  of  present  publisher,  in  1897.  Courier  and  bprett 
merged  in  1926. 

92,571  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  288,743 

In  1914  Buffalo  had  two  a.m.  and  four  p.m.  papers,  plus  three  foreign-language 
dailies.  Without  acquisitions  or  mergers  the  Newt  remains  the  only  daily  in  the 
evening  field.  The  staff  hat  grown  from  250  to  1100  in  an  $8  million  plant.  Two  of  the 
employes  were  on  the  payroM  in  1914  when  Edward  H.  Butler  Jr.  wet  editor-publisher. 

29,256  ELMIRA  ADVERTISER  AND  STAR-GAZETTE  42,284 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  later  to  become  publisher,  was  a  reporter  and  theatrical  press  agent 
in  1914  .  .  .  Alan  J.  Gould,  retired  AP  executive,  was  a  cub  reporter  that  year  ...  no 
promotion  was  evident  upon  affiliation  with  ABC  .  .  .  20-paga  issue  contained  news, 
display  and  classified,  and  columns  of  "readers"  for  Cascarets,  Father  John's  Medicine, 
California  Syrup  of  Figs  and  others. 


5,342 

GLENS  FALLS  POST-STAR 

17,031 

6,092 

GLENS  FALLS  TIMES 

8,311 

5,137 

GLOVERSVILLE  LEADER-HERALD 

14,221 

13,371 

JAMESTOWN  POST  JOURNAL 

28,655 

Wat  two  newspapers  in  1914,  the  morning  Pott  and  evening  Journal,  publishing  in  a 
city  where  wood  furniture  it  the  principal  industry,  John  A.  Hall  it  editor. 


5,090  KINGSTON  FREEMAN  17,532 

6,583  LOCKPORT  UNION-SUN  AND  JOURNAL  13,471 

The  City  of  Lockport  and  its  newspaper  have  grown  hand-in-hand.  In  50  years  the 
newspaper  plant  hat  more  than  doubled  in  size  and  the  number  of  employes  hat  In¬ 
creased  from  20  to  70.  Originally  a  boating  town  on  the  Barge  Canal,  Lockport  now 
is  an  automotive  city. 

5,135  MIDDLETOWN  TIMES  HERALD-RECORD  28,351 
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Letter  to  the  editor 

Capital  C  is  what  our  letter  is 
all  about.  Please  use  1  cap  C 
when  writing  about  Coke.  And 
2  cap  C’s  when  writing  about 
Coca-Cola.  Thank  you.  Should 
you  require  additional  C’s,  feel 
free  to  call. 
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7.004  NEWBURGH  NEWS  29,435 

7.288  NEW  ROCHELLE  standard-star  21,114 

"From  4  to  40  plui" — is  th»  page  story  of  the  New  Rochelle  Daily  Star  and  its 
successor — the  Standard-Star  since  1924.  It  was  back  in  1914  when  New  Rochelle  was 
beginning  to  experience  a  population  explosion  as  a  residential  community  tor  com¬ 
muters  to  Manhattan.  Its  population  now  is  82,493  (latest  estimate). 


44.878  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  309,001 

Long-time  pioneer  in  mechanical  and  editing  techniques  .  .  .  continues  to  challenge 
conventional  journalism  .  .  .  stresses  livelier  writing  and  depth  reporting  .  .  .  was  in  its 
74th  year  in  1914  .  .  .  located  in  Tribune  Tower  .  .  .  within  10  years  erected  a  new  plant 
.  .  .  contiguous  20-story  building  was  added  in  1929. 

283.558  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  AMERICAN  557,420 

19.721  new  YORK  POST  344,074 

Oldest  daily  newspaper  in  any  large  city  in  America  .  .  .  established  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  1801  .  .  .  shifted  to  tabloid  size  in  April,  1942  .  .  .  now  published  and 
edited  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  who  acquired  control  in  1939. 

270,044  NEW  YORK  TIMES  703,344 


A  melting-pot  population  of  5  million  in  the  biggest  Big  City  in  America  gave 
Adolph  Ochs  a  great  potential  for  his  newspaper  with  the  slogan.  "All  the  News 
That's  Fit  to  Print."  His  concept  of  straight  news  reporting  boosted  the  Times  from  a 
low  ebb  of  9,000  to  270,000  weekdays  at  a  penny  and  230,000  Sunday  at  a  nickel — in 
1914.  His  grandson,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  is  publisher  now,  in  charge  of  two  pro¬ 
duction  plants  and  more  than  4,000  employes. 

8,540  NIAGARA  FALLS  GAZEHE  35,014 

Rapid  growth  has  compelled  the  Gazette's  publishers  to  enlarge  its  production 
facilities  in  1917,  again  in  1923  and  lastly  in  1950  when  a  94-page  press  was  installed. 
For  a  long  time  in  its  prosperous  history  the  Gazette  was  under  the  ownership  of 
Alanson  C.  Deuel.  It  became  a  member  of  the  Gannett  Group  in  1954. 

2.428  NORTH  TONAWANDA  NEWS  14,924 

3.390  OLEAN  TIMES  HERALD  18,087 

When  M.  G.  Fitzpatrick,  a  lumberman,  purchased  paper  in  1911,  he  had  no  intention 
of  staying  in  newspaper  business  ...  he  never  left  it,  watched  circulation  grow  ten 
fold  .  .  now  110  years  old,  paper,  originally  the  Times,  was  merged  with  the  Herald 

in  1932. 

3,894  POUGHKEEPSIE  JOURNAL  32,441 

24,144-38,353  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  135.849 

The  news  of  1914  had  a  similarity  with  today's.  Streets  were  being  repaired  and 
readied  for  one  of  the  winters  that  Rochester  used  to  have— and  still  does.  Citizens 
were  asking  for  a  park — and  still  are.  An  early  frost  was  expected — and  still  is.  The 
Times-Union  (Union  Advertiser  and  Times)  was  about  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Frank  E.  Gannett  group. 

20,457  SCHENECTADY  GAZETTE  48.444 

Gazette  was  almost  20  years  old  in  1914  .  .  .  located  at  same  site  since  1899  with 
rebuilding  on  three  occasions  .  .  .  1940  expansion  included  nearby  four-story  building 
whore  six-unit  press  was  established  .  .  .  number  of  employes  doubled  to  230. 

54,044-39,284  SYRACUSE  HERALD-JOURNAL  133,942 

Outgrowth  of  two  evening  papers  .  .  .  much  of  circulation  was  duplicated  .  .  .  since 
combining  paper  has  grown  substantially  in  circulation  and  advertising  linage  ...  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  this  October  published  80  pages. 

51,490  SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD  99,155 

22,473  TROY  RECORD  48.939 

The  Record  Newspapers,  fledglings  in  a  community  already  served  by  six  news¬ 
papers.  began  in  1914  to  take  solid  hold  at  the  tender  age  of  18.  Behind  the  Dutch 

Colonial  facade  of  the  business  office  building,  standing  since  1911,  a  modern  pro¬ 
duction  plant  contains  an  eight-unit  press  valued  at  more  than  a  million  dollars.  The 

full-time  staff  numbers  280.  The  chairman  of  the  board,  Frank  L.  York,  began  as  an 

office  boy  41  years  ago. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

9,278  CHARLOHE  OBSERVER  144,444 

"Dullest  Year  ir  a  Decade  in  Wall  Street,"  read  a  headline  in  the  Charlotte  Daily 
Observer  in  1914.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  in  the  White  House  and  the  automobile  was 
still  scarce.  About  100  people  were  busy  in  the  Observer  plant.  Just  down  the  street 
from  there  today,  747  people  get  out  the  Observer,  frequently  94  pages  thick. 


4,312  RALEIGH  TIMES  23,184 

4,730  TWIN  CITY  SENTINEL  43,240 

5,478  WINSTON-SALEM  JOURNAL  71,945 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

9,547  FARGO  FORUM  31,514 

15,584  GRAND  FORKS  HERALD  34,588 


The  ABC  figure  for  1944  in  the  above  line  already  is  out  of  date.  The  combined 
morning-evening  sale  was  more  than  37.000  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  first  audit. 
M.  M.  Oppegard  has  been  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Herald  in  the  Bidder  group 
since  1929.  Tons  and  tons  of  potato  chips,  potato  flakes  and  French  fries  are  proc¬ 
essed  in  Grand  Forks. 


5,059  ASHTABULA  STAR-BEACON  17  659 

The  Beacon,  founded  in  1888,  was  the  amalgam  of  five  papers.  It  merged  with  the 
Star  in  1914  when  it  was  printed  on  a  steam-powered  press  and  was  published  as  the 
Star  t  Beacon  until  1920  when  ownership  was  assumed  by  Claude  A.  Rowley.  When 
he  died  in  1945,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Donald  and  the  late  Robert.  The 
Beacon's  first  editor,  John  J.  Mundy,  was  nationally  known  as  "The  Little  Preacher." 

2,712  ATHENS  MESSENGER  14.970 


1,880  BOWLING  GREEN  SENTINEL-TRIBUNE  10,094 

Two  significant  events  occurred  in  Bowling  Green  in  1914.  A  school  for  teachers  and 
a  factory  were  opened,  that  school  is  Bowling  Green  State  University  with  10,000 
students.  The  factary  (Heinz)  accounts  for  the  world's  largest  production  of  ketchup, 

14,049  CANTON  REPOSITORY  70,958 

124,022  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  340.528 

Employes  have  more  than  doubled  in  half  century  from  "several  hundred"  to  ap- 
oroximately  2,000  .  .  .  Elbert  H.  Baker  was  general  manager  and  there  was  no  one 
with  title  of  editor  .  .  .  today  Thomas  Vail  functions  with  double  duty  of  publisher 
and  editor  .  .  .  city  has  grown  by  314,000. 

107,701  CLEVELAND  PRESS  358.148 

Paper  was  34  years  old  in  1914.  housed  in  a  crowded  three-story  plant  downtown 
with  25  employes  .  .  .  new  $12,000,000  plant  on  lakefront  turns  out  special  editions, 
with  zone  news  and  advertising,  enables  suburbanites  to  keep  up  with  happenings  in 
their  own  community. 

39,443  DAYTON  JOURNAL  HERALD  98,353 

Directed  from  1920  to  1959  by  Dwight  E.  Youn^,  who  still,  at  80,  writes  a  regular 
column  .  .  .  flood  disaster  in  1913  resulted  in  citizens  raising  two  million  dollars  for 
flood  control  .  .  .  city  is  floodproof  today  .  .  .  much  of  effort  was  spurred  by  the 
newspape,-. 

3,878  COSHOCTON  TRIBUNE  AND  TIMES-AGE  10,283 

Coshocton  had  three  newspapers  in  1914,  Tribune.  Times  and  Age  .  .  .  Tribunt 
circulation  has  more  than  tripled  since  papers  combined  although  1914  population 
of  10,000  has  increased  only  slightly  .  .  .  present  publisher  Bruce  Wallace  is  son  of 
first  publisher,  Fred  S.  Wallace. 

30.741  DAYTON  NEWS  154,579 

Dayton  in  1914  was  an  interesting  threshold.  The  city  had  suffered  a  disastrous 
floor  in  1913  and  was  rebuilding.  The  News,  owned  by  James  M.  Cox,  was  a  penny 
on  weekdays,  a  nickel  on  Sunday,  with  a  staff  of  24.  The  buiiding  at  Fourth  A  Ludlow 
has  grown  many  times;  the  editorial  staff  alone  numbers  95. 

1.578  DELAWARE  GAZETTE  4.5B4 

Two  fifth  generation  Thomsons  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Gazette,  following  In  the 
footsteps  of  Abram  Thomson  (1834-94),  Henry  C.  (1894-1924)  and  W.  D.  (1924  to  the 
present).  Henry  C.  Thomson  II  is  general  manager,  with  "W.  D."  stiM  active  at  84. 
The  once  quiet  coliege  (Ohio  Wesleyan)  town  is  industrialized  and  involved  in  oil 
exploration. 

4,110  EAST  LIVERPOOL  REVIEW  17,001 

Served  area  for  85  years  .  .  .  one  of  II  Brush-Moore  Newspapers  .  .  .  became  daily 
in  1885  to  cover  a  sensational  murder  trial  ...  14  years  ago  moved  from  a  former 
bank  building  used  by  the  paper  since  1894  to  modern  one-story  structure. 

4,324  ELYRIA  CHRONICLE-TELEGRAM  24,900 

Merger  of  two  dailies  in  1919  with  J.  F.  Burke  as  editor  .  .  .  Published  now  by 
Otto  6.  Schoepfle  and  Arthur  D.  Hudnutt  .  .  .  moved  into  new  building  year  paper 
became  ABC  member. 


5,203  FINDLAY  REPUBLICAN-COURIER  23,028 

The  city  of  Findlay  has  little  more  than  doubled  in  population  since  1914  and  the 
Republican-Courier  has  more  than  tripled  its  circulation,  spreading  out  from  its  own 
country  to  a  wide  area.  The  same  family  (Heminger)  Is  at  the  helm,  with  a  staff  of 
125  employes.  (30  in  1914). 


3,147  FREMONT  NEWS-MESSENGER  14,343 


3,844  HAMILTON  JOURNAL  NEWS  27,433 


4,497  LIMA  NEWS  43,924 


4,591  MANSFIELD  NEWS-JOURNAL  35.744 

From  a  drowsy  county  seat  of  15,000  in  1914,  Mansfield  has  evolved  into  a  city 
of  45.000  in  50  years.  The  editor  of  the  News  in  1914,  G.  J.  Kochenderfer,  is  editor 
emeritus  with  D.  K.  Woodman  as  editor.  The  News  Journal  is  one  of  several  Ohio 
papers  owned  by  Harry  R.  Horvitz. 


4,345  MARTINS  FERRY  TIMES-LEADER  20.884 


5,391  MASSILLON  INDEPENDENT  17.190 


OHIO 

21,248  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  170,582 

Sensing  the  upsurge  ahead  for  "The  Rubber  Capital  of  the  World,"  C.  L.  Knight 
moved  the  Beacon  Journal  into  a  new  building  in  the  heart  of  the  ci^  in  1914.  Since 
then  the  John  S.  Knight  newspaper  has  acquired  the  Times-Press  and  enlarged  the 
plant,  while  keeping  alert  to  urban  renewal,  downtown  development  and  Industrial 
grow^  throughout  the  area. 

4,494  ALLIANCE  REVIEW  15,012 

60 


7,499  PORTSMOUTH  TIMES  24,749  j 

1.944  SALEM  NEWS  10.542  ! 

The  evening  News  was  a  New  Year's  baby  when  B.  J.  R.  Vernon  published  the  first 
edition  Jan.  I.  1889.  Louis  H.  Brush  first  became  Ih  manager  in  1894  and  then 
president  a  few  years  later.  In  1927  the  News  affiliated  with  the  Brush-Moore  group. 

15  employes  in  1914  and  48  now. 

4,442  SANDUSKY  REGISTER  22.515 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  17,  1964 


I 


DON’T  TAKE  THE  BAIT. 


THE  BUSINESS  YOU  SAVE  MAY  BE  YOUR  OWN! 


This  IS  an  appeal— from  the  22,000  franchised  new-car 
dealers  who  make  up  nada— to  the  publishing,  broad¬ 
casting  and  advertising  industries.  IVe  ask  you  to  join 
us  in  a  jight.  Our  target  is  a  fast-buck  phoney— a  con 
man  who  may  pose  as  an  automobile  dealer  or  as  any 
other  ethical  business  or  professional  man.  We  know 
him.  You  know  him.  He’s  easy  to  spot.  He  uses  bait 
advertising  and  every  deceptive,  dishonest  trick  to 
cheat  the  public.  He  destroys  the  business  and  goodwill 


of  all  quality  men  in  his  “chosen”  field.  And  he  destroys 
believability  in  advertising.  We  are  fighting  with  every 
legal  means  to  keep  this  crook  out  of  the  retail  auto¬ 
mobile  industry.  Your  support  is  v’ital  because  you 
possess  the  unique  power  to  fight  him  on  all  fronts: 
the  power  to  refuse  dishonest  advertising.  If  he  can’t 
advertise,  he  dies!  That’s  why  we  say:  “Don’t  take 
the  bait  advertising.”  The  business  you  save  may  be 
yours. . .ours. . .and  all  business. 


May  we  send  you  a  free  copy  of  “Recommended  Standards  of  Practice  for 
Advertising  and  Selling  Automobiles”?  Published  by  NADA  and  the 
Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc.  Please  write  to: 


THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America’s  Franchised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers  •  2000  "K”  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


ABC 

I?I4 


ABC 

March  31, 
1964 


>1.192  SPRINGFIELD  NEWS  29,218 

A  thriving  farm  and  industrial  crimmunity  in  1914,  Springfield  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
divarsifiad  manufacturing  ard  ao'icultural  district  wnara  mora  than  200  industries 
employ  15,000  workers.  Former  Gov.  Jamas  M.  Cox  acquired  the  News  (avening- 
^nday)  in  1905  and  the  Sun  (morning-Sunday)  in  1928.  They  were  penny  papers 
in  1914  when  gasoline  was  13c  a  gallon. 

I0.5S0  SPRINGFIELD  SUN  16,991 

43.460  TOLEDO  BLADE  181,381 

The  big  news  story  in  1914  in  a  city  of  200,000  was  the  battle  to  keep  the  3c  street 
car  fare.  At  times  passMgars  got  a  break — they  were  carried  free.  The  Blade  was 
2c  and  held  to  IN  principle  of  pre-eminent  news  efficiency"  while  a  rival  made  the 
most  of  the  traction  story  and  gained  circulation.  But  the  Blade  went  ahead  a  few 
years  later,  with  Grove  Patterson  as  editor,  and  the  rival  gave  up  the  ghost  in  1938. 

12,949  TOLEDO  TIMES  30,440 

I4.0T7  YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR  102,057 

From  actively  Democratic  partisanship  paper  has  swung  to  an  independent  Demo¬ 
cratic  policy  .  .  has  naw_  plant  with  400  personnel  ...  50  years  ago  had  75  employes 

.  .  .  absorbed  its  competitor,  the  Telegram,  several  years  ago. 

15.281  ZANESVILLE  TIMES  RECORDER  31,160 

OKLAHOMA 


ABC 

1914 


ABC 

March  31, 
1964 


37,263  SCRANTON  TIMES  57  294 

Coal  was  king  in  Scranton  and  everyone  thought  it  would  last  forever.  But  after 
World  War  II,  the  mining  industry  hero  declined  to  almost  nothing.  "The  Scra.-^ton 
Plan” — supported  wholeheartedly  by  the  Times — is  changing  the  area  with  the  ao<ent 
of  diversified  businesses.  The  Times  has  been  owned  and  edited  by  a  Lynott  thr,.jg|s 
the  so  years. 


9.005 


WASHINGTON  OBSERVER 


N.90I 


3,416  WASHINGTON  REPORTER  9.S7I 

The  Observer  and  the  Reporter  were  printed  on  a  1898  model  Cox  Duplex  i  rea 
which  had  a  capacity  of  4,000  papers  an  hour.  A  three-unit  Goss  Headliner  was 
installed  in  I9S9  to  enable  the  papers  to  keep  pace  with  their  growth— double  the 
1914  circulation — in  a  county  that  has  swollen  from  151,430  to  220,000. 


2,345 

18,074 


WAYNESBORO  RECORD  HERALD 
WILKES-BARRE  TIMES  LEADER 


8,974 

52.906 


15.540  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN-GAZEHE  30,264 

A  lumbering  and  furniture  manufacturing  canter  50  years  am,  Williamsport  is  no 
longer  a  one-industry  town;  there  are  60  widely-varied  industries.  The  Sun-Gazette 
is  an  amalgamation  of  the  Sun,  Gaiatte  and  Bulletin.  The  10-page  Sun  of  1914  carried 
as  many  as  2,200  want  ads. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


2.143  McALESTER  NEWS  CAPITAL  8.926 

11,396  MUSKOGEE  PHOENIX  16,575 

39.965  OKLAHOMA  CITY  OKLAHOMAN  184,393 

11.069  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES  123,954 

Ground  was  broken  in  1914  for  the  state  capitol.  Oklahoma  City  replacing  Guthrie 
as  the  capital  city,  and  E.  K.  Gaylord  was  general  manager  of  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Co.  Today  he  is  president,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times.  Gone 
are  the  Daily  Free  Pointer  and  the  Oklahoma  News,  with  Opubco  embracing  also 
radio,  television  and  an  express  truck  line.  891  employes. 

11.194  TULSA  TRIBUNE  77,545 

Founded  in  IB9S  as  a  weekly  called  the  New  Era  .  .  .  converted  to  daily  in  1905 
.  .  .  acquired  by  the  late  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  in  1919  and  one  month  later  named 
the  Tribune  ...  a  son,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  is  present  editor. 

10,520  TULSA  WORLD  iM.BII 

Paper  has  grown  with  population,  which  in  1914  was  15,000  .  .  .  now  more  than 
400,000  .  .  .  375  parsons  are  engaged  in  business  and  production  of  the  daily  and 
Sunday  editions. 


OREGON 

47,494  OREGON  JOURNAL  136,579 

In  late  summer  of  1914  the  Oregon  Journal  warned  of  "the  imminent  peril  of  a 
gMoral  European  war"  and  promised  "prompt  and  accurate  news  dispatches."  By 
mid-October  the  Journal  was  printing  war  dispatches,  sketches  of  World  Series 
heroes,  and  demands  for  a  deep  channel  in  the  Columbia  River  to  make  Portland  a 
seaport  (which  it  hat  become).  All  this  for  2c  daily. 

56.444  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN  221.555 

Already^  a  64-year-oid  big  newspaper  in  1914  when  measured  by  standards  of  publish¬ 
ing  size  in  that  year  .  .  .  employes  have  increased  five-fold  to  1,010  .  .  .  present 
puDlisher  M.  J.  Frey  started  in  1915  as  a  clerk  .  .  .  paper  has  won  numerous  awards 
including  several  Pulitzers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

2.345  BRADFORD  ERA  12.002 

3.349  CARLISLE  SENTINEL  10,892 

22.132  ERIE  TIMES  55,454 

19.552  HARRISBURG  TELEGRAPH  75.997 

19.121  HARRISBURG  PATRIOT  44.502 

Payroll  has  lumped  from  72  in  1914  to  450  .  .  .  newspaper  occupies  modern  plant  of 
100,000  square  feet  .  .  paper  has  kept  pace  with  population  explosion  from  41,000 
to  440,025  in  metropolitan  Harrisburg  comprising  three  counties. 

5.112  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SPEAKER  22,721 

2.784  MOUNT  CARMEL  ITEM  5.413 

7.6B4  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  22,974 

183,474  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  548.569 

One  of  many  papers  in  Philadelphia  50  years  ago  .  .  was  published  in  seven-story 

building  with  Col.  James  Elverson  publisher  and  John  t.  Custis  managing  editor  .  .  . 
daily  edition  sold  for  one  cent,  Sunday  for  five  .  .  .  present  editor  and  publisher  is 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  managing  editor  John  S.  Gillen. 


5,103  POTTSTOWN  MERCURY  24,028 

10.631  POnSVILLE  REPUBLICAN  27.977 

Joseph  Henry  Zerbey  founded  the  Republican  in  1884.  He  served  until  1933. 
Following  him  were  his  son  and  grandson,  who  died  in  IMS.  Today  JoHanne  Zerbey 
Martz,  granddaughter  of  the  founder,  is  assistant  secretary-treasurer.  In  1914  almost 
every  male  adult  worked  in  the  coal  business.  Textile  mills,  a  large  employer  of 
female  help,  are  important  now  but  there  is  a  wave  of  industrial  diversification. 

14,186  READING  EAGLE  49,657 

8.544  READING  TIMES  39,437 


21,368 


PAWTUCKET  TIMES 


39,000 


Twin  Diesels  capable  of  providing  all  power  for  plant  operation  .  .  .  originally  had 
one  12-page  capacity  press  .  .  .  now  has  two  64-page  capacity  presses,  three  ITS 
machines  .  .  ,  paper  was  29  years  old  when  it  became  ABC  charter  member. 


49,315 


PROVIDENCE  BULLETIN 


21,317  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  65.341 

A  pitcher  named  George  Herman  Ruth  was  doing  a  good  job  for  the  Providence 
Grays  when  the  Journal  joined  ABC  .  .  .  Stephen  C.  Metcalf  was  president  and  John 
B.  Rathom  was  editor  and  general  manager  ,  .  .  paper  was  printed  in  building  now 
occupied  by  J.  J.  Newberry's  store. 


SOUTH  CAROUNA 


3,834 


ANDERSON  MAIL 


8,403 


9,452  CHARLESTON  NEWS  AND  COURIER  62.006 

8,380  CHARLESTON  POST  37.971 

Post  acquired  controlling  interest  in  News  and  Courier  in  1926  .  .  .  two  papers  empioy 
about  375  ..  .  present  plant  built  in  1952  will  be  enlarged  this  year  .  .  .  original  Port 
occupied  site  of  Institute  Hail  where  the  Democratic  convention  was  held  in  I860  . 
hall  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  Civil  War. 


9,805  COLUMBIA  RECORD  28.9761 

Columbia  State  was  23  years  old  in  1914  ,  .  ,  purchased  Record  in  1945  .  .  .  foundedf 
by  Ambrose  E.  Gonzaies  and  Narciso  Gener  Gonzales,  who  was  kilM  in  1903  . 
moved  in  1954  to  new  three-acre  suburban  plant  from  uptown  building  .  .  .  has  423| 
employes. 


18,608 

5,502 

3,346 


THE  STATE 
GREENVILLE  NEWS 
THE  PIEDMONT 


91.8141 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


5,205  ABERDEEN  AMERICAN-NEWS  21,874  j 

Won  several  awards  and  citations  for  coverage  of  birth  of  famous  Fischer  quintuplets  | 
in  Aberdeen  .  .  .  during  span  of  78  years  paper  has  paced  city's  development  .  .  . 
News  founded  in  1886,  American  in  1904  .  ,  .  combined  in  1923  ,  .  .  now  a  Rldder 
publication. 


3.229  MITCHELL  REPUBLIC  18.665 

0,947  SIOUX  FALLS  ARGUS-LEADER  52,084 

Has  96-page  capacity  press  ...  173  employes  .  .  .  paper  has  proudly  shared  in 
community  advancement  from  18.160  population  in  1914  to  present  69,466  .  .  .  is 
Speidel  Newspaper  with  William  H.  Leopard  as  publisher,  Anson  Yeager  as  executive 
editor. 


TENNESSEE 

10.684  CHATTANOOGA  NEWS-FREE  PRESS  59.656 

23.962  CHATTANOOGA  TIMES  51,906 

15,808  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  106.505 

From  32  employes  to  more  than  600  is  the  story  of  part  of  the  continuous  growth  . 
circulation  has  increased  1,700  per  cent  while  population  has  gone^from  80,000  to 
180,000  in  50  years  .  .  .  serves  42-county  trade  area  with  annual  buying  income  of  more 
than  S2  billion. 

60.691  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL-APPEAL  222,741 

45,582  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  140,134 

Since  1914  the  population  of  Memphis  has  grown  from  131,105  to  562.333  while  the 
city  area  has  expanded  from  21.12  square  miles  to  encompass  about  145.  While  still 
capital  of  the  "Cotton  Kingdom,"  Memphis  has  a  wide  variety  of  manufacturing 
enterprises.  Scripps-Howard  has  owned  the  Commercial  Appeal  since  1936  (from 
James  Hammond)  and  the  Press-Scimitar  has  worn  the  Lighthouse  since  1926.  Memphis 
Publishing  Co.  has  850  full-time  employes. 

47,073  NASHVILLE  BANNER  96,988 

The  Nashville  Banner,  founded  in  1876,  has  been  in  the  Stahiman  family  for  71 
years.  James  G.  Stahiman,  grandson  of  Major  E.  _B.  Stahiman  who  was  publisher  over 
50  years  ago,  is  sole  owner,  president  and  pubjisher.  His  brother,  E.  B,  Stahiman 
Jr.,  is  co-publisher.  Speaking  of  communications,  the  200.000th  telephone  was 
installed  in  August. 
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'^Sirinirbia  is  a- new  market  servWIty  John  Deere  ^ 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  home-maintenanc6  sftcy,  telephone  Tor  wrife: 
Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel*  Area  Code  309,  7924181 


Clearing  a  36-inch  path,  this  John  Deere  Lawn  and  Garden  Tractor 
with  snow  thrower  attachment  clears  driveways  and  walks  in  minutes. 
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36.29B  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN  133,654 

The  Tennessean  traces  its  ancestry  directly  to  the  Nashville  Whig,  first  published 
in  1812.  Through  the  years  a  total  of  14  consolidatio.ns  and  mergers  have  bean 
recorded.  In  1937  the  late  Silliman  Evans  Sr.  purchased  the  Tennessean;  today  his 
son,  Amon  Carter  Evans,  is  publisher. 


TEXAS 

3,816  AMARILLO  NEWS  46,584 

4,848  AUSTIN  STATESMAN  29,145 

12,898  BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE  65,543 

Oil  refining,  rice,  cattle,  lumber  and  deep-sea  fishing  have  provided  a  buiom 
economy  since  the  first  boom  subsided  at  Spindletop  in  1914.  Enterprise  and  Journal 
employ  32;,  in  multi-million  dollar  plant, 

5,455  BROWNSVILLE  HERALD  14,048 

Born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1892  .  .  .  oldest  surviving  business  institution  in  lower 
Rio  Grande  valley  .  .  .  acquired  by  Freedom  Newspapers  in  1951  ...  in  1914  had 
one  type-setting  machine,  reportedly  only  one  south  of  Houston. 

14,953  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  205,565 

Paper  was  26  years  old  in  1914  .  .  ,  one  of  three  afternoon  publications  .  .  •  had  75 
employes  in  plant  patched  together  from  several  two-story  buildings  .  .  .  today's 
operation  is  a  290,000-square-foot  air-conditioned  home  where  there  are  850  employes. 

11,583  DENISON  HERALD  14,034 

The  Herald,  a  member  of  the  Harte-Hanks  group,  with  Cleo  B.  Crittenden  as 
publisher,  and  Claud  Easterly  as  editor,  celebrates  its  75th  anniversary  this  year. 
The  city,  a  railroad  center,  is  me  birthplace  of  former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

16.544  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  40,752 

12,222  EL  PASO  TIMES  57,163 

Two  years  before  the  railroads  came,  the  International  Times  checked  in  as  a 
weekly  in  1879.  Col.  S.  C.  Slade,  customs  collector,  ran  it  for  two  years,  then  new 
owners  converted  it  to  a  daily  and  added  an  editorial  page.  By  1928  Dorranco 
Roderick  was  publisher  of  both  the  Times  and  the  Herald,  but  in  subsequent  ownership 
changes,  the  Herald  was  sold  to  Scripps-Howard. 

31.847  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  246.760 

32,216  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  234,224 

In  1908,  Jesse  H.  Jones,  the  financier,  took  a  half-interest  in  the  seven-year-old 
Chronicle  as  payment  lor  the  10-story  Chronicle  Building.  In  1926  he  bought  full 
control  from  M.  E.  Foster.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  nine  months  of  1963-64 
it  gained  more  daily  circulation  than  it  had  in  1914. 

28.690  HOUSTON  POST  227,860 

The  opening  of  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  marked  the  year  in  which  the  Post 
became  a  member  of  ABC.  At  that  time  Col.  Rienzi  Melville  Johnston  was  publisher 
and  George  Bailey,  editor,  roles  now  filled  by  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  widow  of  Gov. 
W.  P.  Hobby.  Their  son,  William  Jr.,  it  executive  editor.  Current  circulation  exceeds 
265,000  daily,  300,000  Sunday. 

11,604  MARSHALL  NEWS-MESSENGER  11,189 

In  1914  the  publisher  of  the  Messenger  was  W.  A.  Adair.  He  had  purchased  the 
paper  in  1844  for  $500.  As  the  town  began  to  boom.  It  had  natural  gas  and  a.s 
electric  trolley  line  II  miles  long.  Population  it  up  to  25,715  and  when  the  folks 
aren't  working  in  the  many  industries  they  enjoy  recreation  on  three  sprawling  lakes. 

19.710  SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  69,469 

Lett  than  six  months  after  Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the 
Express  made  its  appearance— Oct.  3,  1865.  In  1918  it  established  a  companion 
Evening  Newt  and  the  two  occupy  an  eight-story  building  that  does  justice  to  the 
city's  architectural  honors. 

18,218  SAN  ANTONIO  UGHT  112,533 

Col.  B.  J.  Horner,  editor  and  publisher  the  past  18  years,  joined  the  advertising 
department  within  six  months  of  the  formal  establishment  of  ABC  ...  he  hat  seen  city 
and  Bexar  county  grow  to  population  of  687,151  from  119,676  in  1914  .  .  .  Hearst  bought 
paper  in  mid-twenties  .  .  .  now  housed  in  two  adjoining  plants. 

6,004  TEMPLE  TELEGRAM  20.674 

Most  of  the  Temple  Telegram's  early  readers,  stretching  over  a  170  mile  area, 
were  located  along  the  Santa  Fe  linns.  The  paper  hat  had  only  two  owners  in  its 

57  year  history.  Rank  W.  Mayborn  of  the  Bell  Publishing  Company  took  over  in 

1929  from  E.  K.  Williams.  As  early  as  1914  it  had  a  "show  window"  press  which 
attracted  crowds  when  it  was  running. 

6.609  WACO  NEWS  TRIBUNE  24.226 

A  five-year-old  in  1914,  the  Waco  Morning  News,  used  its  ABC  audited  circulation 

as  a  lever  to  ass. me  leadership  over  the  Times-Herald.  Publisher  Harry  Baine  had  a 
work  force  of  44,  with  Frank  Burkhalter.  strait-laced  Baptist  and  Prohibitionist,  at 
editor.  Later  Mr.  B  headed  Baylor's  journalism  department. 


UTAH 

6,497  OGDEN  STANDARD-EXAMINER  37,914 

17,804  DESERET  NEWS-TELEGRAM  84.400 

The  Mountain  West's  first  newspaper  was  in  its  65th  year  of  publication  when  the 
ABC  auditors  paid  their  first  call.  Competition  was  fierce  among  four  newspapers. 
Janne  M.  Sjodahl  resigned  at  editor.  A  31-year-old,  Ernest  LeRoy  Bourne,  replaced 
him.  In  1952  the  Deseret  News  acquired  the  name  of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  but 
dropped  it  from  the  masthead  recently. 

15,946  SALE  LAKE  TRIBUNE  106,994 


VERMONT 

8,581  BURLINGTON  FREE  PRESS  34,324 
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VIRGINIA 


6,786 

HARRISONBURG  NEWS-RECORD 

17  703 

One  of  the  published  features  in  1914  was  passenger  train  schedules  which  long 
since  have  disappeared  from  paper  ...  50  years  ago  News-Record  was  six  months 
old  .  .  .  present  publisher  Is  State  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr. 

4.200 

LYNCHBURG  ADVANCE 

I9.'007 

98-year-old  News  and  8f-year-old  Advance  published  50 
Se.i.  Carter  Glass  .  .  .  Carter  Glass  III  is  now  general 
Glass  is  executive  editor. 

years  ago  1 
manager  . 

by  late  U.  S. 

.  .  Thomas  R. 

6,952 

LYNCHBURG  NEWS 

19  045 

4,035 

NEWPORT  NEWS  PRESS 

43,827 

4,072 

NEWPORT  NEWS  TIMES  HERALD 

37,585 

4,035 

NEWPORT  NEWS  DAILY  PRESS 

43  827 

The  Press  (1896)  and  the  Times-Herald  (1900)  had  been  consolidated  one  year 
when  they  became  ABC  members  in  1914  under  a  contract  signed  by  W.  S.  Copeland. 
For  many  years  Major  Raymond  B.  Bottom  led  them  in  expansion.  He  was  followed 
by  Captain  W.  R.  Van  Buren  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Bottom.  Today  they  serve  a 
metropolitan  area  o!  255,801. 

24,479 

NORFOLK  LEDGER-STAR 

103,199 

28,924 

RICHMOND  NEWS  LEADER 

125,994 

20,682 

RICHMOND  TIMES  DISPATCH 

148,491 

0,978 

ROANOKE  TIMES 

57,501 

6,904 

ROANOKE  WORLD-NEWS 

46,799 

4,628 

STAUNTON  LEADER 

14,211 

Birthplace  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  28th  President  ,  .  .  successive  presidents  of 
Leader  and  predecessor  Daily  News  were  late  Brig.  Gen.  Hierome  L.  Opie,  founder, 
and  his  younger  brother  and  incumbent  publisher,  Maj.  Gen.  E.  Walton  Opie,  retired 
National  Guard  veteran  of  two  world  wars. 

3,363 

WINCHESTER  STAR 

12,495 

WASHINGTON 

51,387 

SEAHLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 

197,795 

Population  of  Seattle  in  1914  was  around  275,000  and  the  city  had  five  daily  news¬ 
papers.  But  the  P-l  flourished  and  under  the  ownership  of  William  Randolph  Hearst 
(1921)  it  soon  needed  a  large,  modern  publishing  plant  (1948).  Last  year  the  P-l 
marked  its  lOOth  anniversary. 

33,376  SPOKANE  CHRONICLE  70,824 

The  Chronicle  started  at  a  four-page,  hand-set  weekly  on  June  29,  1881.  It  became 
a  daily  in  1886  and  since  then  not  an  issue  has  failed  to  appear  on  publication  day, 
adhering  steadfastly  to  its  policy,  "Inform.  Entertain  and  Serve  the  Public." 

34,813  SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  89,351 

32.S76-I3.7n  TACOMA  NEWS-TRIBUNE  89,573 

Purchased  shortly  before  becoming  ABC  member  by  Frank  S.  Baker  .  .  ,  from  50 
employes  hat  grown  to  410  with  ElbeH  H.  Baker  II,  ton  of  Frank,  at  publisher.  Although 
quarters  have  been  twice  enlarged  the  offices  are  still  in  tame  location  as  50  years  ago. 

3,355-2,791  WALLA  WALLA  UNION-LEADER  14,572 

Circulates  in  six  Washington  and  four  Oregon  countries  .  .  .  maintains  large  auto 
route  fleet  to  expedite  both  urban  and  rural  distribution  .  .  .  Bulletin  purchased  in 
1910,  Union  in  1934  by  late  John  G.  Kelly. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

5,850  CLARKSBURG  TELEGRAM  23,495 

Continui^  of  management  policies  has  kept  paper  in  dominant  position  in  central 
West  Virginia  area  .  .  .  Virgil  L.  Highland  purchased  Telegram  in  1914  .  .  .  current 
president  it  Cecil  B.  Highland,  a  nephew. 

2,871  MARTINSBURG  JOURNAL  10,814 

Founded  in  1907  by  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Journal 
was  sold  to  the  late  Max  von  Schlegell,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  late  H.  C.  Ogden. 
Margaret  Ogden  Nutting  is  president  of  the  Evening  Journal  Publishing  Co.  It  Is 
the  only  daily  in  eastern  West  Virginia — 75  miles  from  Washington,  85  miles  from 
Baltimore,  in  the  megalopolis  complex. 

WISCONSIN 

3,882-2,702  APPLETON  POST-CRESCENT  37,852 

4,985  BELOIT  NEWS  22,237 

5,275  EAU  CLAIRE  LEADER  17,798 

There  have  been  changes  in  Eau  Claire  since  the  days  whan  Kim  Rosholt  was  the 
No.  I  man  on  the  Leader  and  Daily  Telegram.  Population  has  soared  from  18,000  to 
40,000;  the  commission  plan  of  government  has  been  replaced  by  a  city  manager- 
council  plan;  school  enrollment  has  grown  from  3,420  to  10,000;  assessed  valuation 
has  risen  from  310  to  $106  million. 

2,594  EAU  CLAIRE  TELEGRAM  11,460 

The  Leader  and  Telegram  with  Marshall  Atkinson  at  their  helm  have  shared  the 
responsibility  of  informing  the  public  with  three  radio  stations  and  a  television 
slat, on. 

4,198  FOND  DU  LAC  COMMONWEALTH  REPORTER  19,409 

Issue  of  Aug.  8,  1914  carried  story  of  funeral  plans  for  first  Mrs.  Wilson,  wife  of 
President.  First  sworn  statement  of  circulation  noted  that  paper's  policy  was 
Democratic,  upholding  Wilson's  policies  ,  .  .  now  has  95  employes,  tripled  growth  in 
50  years. 

6,238  GREEN  BAY  PRESS-GAZEHE  41.775 

Oldest  newspaper  in  Wisconsin,  the  Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  got  its  start  in  1833, 
followed  by  51  different  journalistic  attempts  .  .  .  merger  in  1915  brought  Press- 
Gazette  into  existence  .  .  .  Sunday  edition  outstrips  daily  by  more  than  5,000  copies. 
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HERE^S  ONE  ANSWER  TO  THE  COIN  SHORTAGE: 
NEW  NICKELS -750,000,000  OF  THEM 

'File  coin  slu)rta«:c  is  real  enoiigli. 
from  co|)|)er  pennies  to  silver  cart¬ 
wheels.  Reasons?  More  of  ever\  - 
thing:  people,  coin  collectors, 
vending  machines,  silver  sim-ch- 
lators.  sales  taxes,  hulging  piggy 
hanks  and  xtMmiing  industrial  uses. 

'Fhere’s  no  pat  solution.  Ka<‘h 
coin  presents  a  different  prohlem. 

'Fake  nickels.  dlieyVe  V-i  nickel 
and  %  copper.  Nickel  makes  the 
alloy  a  silvery  white  metal.  (Copper 
|)rovides  strength,  toughness  and 
the  necessary  malleal)ility  for 
coining.  Also,  copper  costs  less 
than  half  as  much  as  nickel. 


traditionally.  L'.S.  mints  cast 
and  roll  their  own  coinage  metal. 
Mut  with  their  stamping  and  coin¬ 
ing  presses  operating  round  the 
clock.  Anaconda  was  called  on  to 
supply  the  .063"  metal  in  0"  wide 
coils  up  to  a  thousand  pounds 
each.  Twelve  million  pounds  in  all, 
enough  for  TiiO.OOO.OOO  nic*kels. 

Silver  coins  arc  something  else. 
Dimes,  quarters,  halves,  and  silver 
dollars  are  made  of  90%  silver 
and  10%  copper.  Mere,  copper 
imparts  hardness,  strength  and 
workaliility  to  the  soft  silver. 

Copper  is  like  that.  Even  a 


little  hit  goes  a  long  way.  In  gray 
iron  castings  the  addition  of  only 
1%  copper  increases  tensile 
strength  up  to  ten  percent — or 
more;  improves  maehinahility : 
doubles  corrosion  resistance. 
'Fhere’s  a  hiKtklet  on  copjier  in 
cast  iron.  For  a  copy  address  I'he 
Anaconda  Company,  25  Broad- 
wav,  New  York,  N.Y. 

I’. S.  Silver  is  an  iiii|H>r(aiil  hy •|>rii«iuel  ol 
Vnaeoixia's  iiiiniii»aiul  refining  opera  lions. 
I.asi  year  Xnaeonda  prodiieed  anil  solil  to 
inilnstrv  more  llian  ll,(MK),0IH)onnees. 

64101 
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6,510  JANESVILLE  GAZEHE  26,039 

Tha  Gazette  has  a  heritage  of  80  years  of  one-family  ownership— Howard  F.  Bliss 
(1883)  to  Harry  H.  Bliss  (1919-37)  to  Sidney  and  Robert  Bliss.  A  fourth  generation 
member,  Crandell  Bliss,  is  an  advertising  salesman  among  the  company's  109  employes. 

3,064  KENOSHA  NEWS  26,967 

Just  70  years  ago  tha  News  published  its  first  edition — a  four-page  hand-set  paper 
of  400  copies  in  a  community  of  8,000.  Its  guiding  spirit  through  years  of  continual 
growth  was  Eugene  R.  Head,  followed  by  his  son,  Clarence  E.  Head.  The  president, 
Willis  H,  Schulte,  started  his  career  with  the  News  at  the  age  of  7. 

6,658-6,868  LA  CROSSE  TRIBUNE  33,057 

In  1914  the  Tribune  published  from  a  building  that  formerly  housed  a  plumbing 
parts  manufacturer.  Its  present  plant  with  27,388  square  feet  of  space  was  erected 
in  1938.  There.  133  persons  (40  in  1914)  work  with  W.  T.  Burgess,  publisher,  and 
Sanford  Goltz,  editor,  to  produce  a  quality  paper  on  a  press  that  cost  half  a 
million  dollars. 

11,701  WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURNAL  60,927 

Richard  Lloyd  Jonas  was  No.  I  among  the  63  people  who  produced  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  (est.  1852)  in  1914.  It  had  a  IO-macliina  composing  room  and  a  16-page 
press.  For  40  years  now,  Don  Anderson  has  been  its  publisher  under  Lae  Group 
ownership.  Many  of  the  Journal's  readers  will  be  found  among  the  30,000  students 
on  the  University  ot  Wisconsin  campus. 

3.425  MARINETTE  EAGLE-STAR  9,567 

Tha  Eagle-Star  grew  from  the  weekly  Marinette  and  Peshtigo  Eagle,  founded  by 

Luther  B.  Noyes  in  1871.  A  decade  before  the  first  ABC  audit  the  Eagle-Star  com¬ 
bination  had  been  effected.  It  remains  in  the  Noyes  family  and  has  a  modern 
(1956)  publishing  plant. 

13,417  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  370,672 

Growth  is  reflected  by  the  1914  advertising  volume  of  5.94S.404  lines  as  contrasted 

to  52,217,709  lines  in  1963  .  .  .  paper  started  with  300  employes,  now  has  more  than 

3,000.  First  editor  was  Lucius  Nieman,  present,  Lindsay  Hoben. 

26,462  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  155,911 

Edward  G.  Johnson,  credited  with  starting  tha  Coolidge  boom,  was  first  editor 
.  .  .  executive  editor  today  is  Harvey  Schwandner  .  .  .  paper  sold  for  two  cents, 
morning,  and  one  cant  evening  in  1914  and  Williams,  Lawrence  u  Cresmer  Company 
ware  "managers  of  foreign  advertising." 

5.661  RACINE  JOURNAL-TIMES  35,530 

Building  facilities  quadrupled  in  size  since  1938  including  garage  and  newsprint 
warehouse  .  .  .  lattar  connected  to  reel  room  by  under-the-street  tunnel  .  .  .  press 
can  print  60,000  80-page  newspaper  an  hour  .  .  .  employe  growth  50  to  250,  carrier 
boys,  40  to  500. 


Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Get  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . Zone . State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y..  10022 

a  yeiir.  U.  S.  and  Canada— all  ether  cauntnet,  $10M 


3,076  SHEBOYGAN  PRESS  28 -^/O 

From  a  "boiler  plate"  four-pager  in  1907  to  a  community  daily  servicing  a  Is- 
county  area  with  papers  that  range  from  22  to  48  pages — that's  the  story  of  the 
Press,  while  the  city  has  grown  from  26,398  to  45,747  in  tha  past  50  years.  Timothy 
B.  Warner,  the  publisher,  is  a  grandson  of  tha  1914  publisher,  T.  M.  Bowler,  wr.o 
was  an  attorney.  Another  grandson,  John,  is  editor. 

12,473  SUPERIOR  TELEGRAM  17,271 

Founded  April,  1890  by  the  late  T.  J.  Murphy,  who  went  to  Superior  on  assignment 
by  St.  Paul  Globe  and  stayed  .  .  .  son  Morgan  Murphy  is  present  publisher.  Pacer 
is  sole  survivor  of  several  city  dailies  and  weeklies  .  .  .  has  expanded  to  publishing 
of  nine  other  papers. 

3,750  WAUSAU  RECORD-HERALD  19  .81 


WYOMING 

3,793  WYOMING  STATE-TRIBUNE  10  543 


CANADA 

19,003  CALGARY  HERALD  84  160 

15,739  EDMONTON  JOURNAL  128,502 

Only  major  daily  serving  area  of  more  than  800.000  square  mJes  .  .  .  circulates  from 
Red  Deer,  100  miles  south  of  Edmonton,  to  Arctic  communities  more  than  1,300  miles 
to  the  north  .  .  .  from  Rocky  Mountains  on  west  to  Saskatchewan  border  on  east. 

38,571  VANCOUVER  PROVINCE  101,692 

A  "lusty  teen-ager"  i$  tha  way  they  describe  the  Province  of  1914.  Lusty  it  had 
to  be  to  survive  bitter  competition  with  tha  Sun  until,  in  1957,  they  signed  a  t.uce 
in  a  common  publishing  arrangement  and  moved  into  a  plant  valued  at  $12  million. 
They  still  fight  for  news  breaks  and  business  but  they  cooperate  in  keeping  the  costs 
down. 

10,181  HALIFAX  MAIL-STAR  44.870 

12,068  HALIFAX  CHRONICLE-HERALD  69.336 

4,237  KINGSTON  WHIG-STANDARD  24,104 

It  was  the  Daily  British  Whig  that  became  an  ABC  charter  member  in  1914  when 
it  was  already  65  years  old.  The  Whig-Standard,  amalgamated  since  1926,  occupies  a 
building  three  times  the  size  of  the  1914  plant.  The  staff  also  is  three  times  bigger. 

3,250  KITCHENER  RECORD  41,138 

38.934  LONDON  FREE  PRESS  117.929 

Looking  'orward  to  moving  into  new  $6,500,0(X)  home  next  summer  .  .  .  originated  as 
weekly  Canadian  Free  Press  in  1849  .  .  daily  publication  began  in  1855  .  .  .  now  has 
550  employes  housed  in  same  building  it  was  in  in  1914  plus  two  converted  banks  and 
adioining  mechanical  plant. 

2,634  STRATFORD  BEACON-HERALD  9,962 

12,793  LE  DEVOIR  40,325 

4,359  MOOSE  JAW  TIMES  HERALD  8.964 

18,199  REGINA  LEADER-POST  58,657 

Under  seven  editors  since  its  founding  (as  the  Leader)  in  1883,  the  Leader-Post 
now  occupies  a  new  o  .e-story  building  (85, sq.  tt.),  which  Is  its  fifth.  240  on  staff; 
60  In  1914. 

10,958  SASKATOON  STAR-PHOENIX  45,448 

The  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix  represents  a  merger  of  the  Star  and  Phoenix  in  the  early 
I920's.  Then  the  late  W.  F.  Herman,  proprietor,  and  the  late  "Biff"  McTavish,  editor, 
boasted  that  the  circulation  was  greater  than  the  population.  It  still  occupies  the 
building  it  owned  in  1914  plus  a  large  annex.  Eric  Knowles,  with  the  paper  since 
1923,  is  editor. 


McKelway  to  Keynote 
Convention  of  SDX 

Chicago 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  edi¬ 
torial  chairman  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  will  deliver  the  key¬ 
note  address  at  the  1964  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  national  convention 
opening  Dec.  2  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Mr.  McKelway,  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  is  the 
1964  honorary  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He 
was  elected  a  Sigpna  Delta  Chi 
Fellow  in  1950. 

Don  Carter,  managing  editor 
of  the  National  Observer,  will 
head  a  panel  discussion  of  ca¬ 
reer  opportunities  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  55th  anniversary  conven¬ 
tion  also  will  include  discussions 
of  press-bar  relations,  civil 
rights  coverage,  presidential 


election  coverage  and  the  com¬ 
munications  “revolution”  in 
print  and  broadcast  journalism. 

• 

Fellowship  Award 
Deadline  December  1 

Washington 

December  1  is  the  deadline 
for  application  for  the  1965-66 
Congressional  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram  for  political  scientists, 
journalists  and  law  school 
faculty  members,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Political  Science  Associa¬ 
tion.  (1726  Massachusetts  Ave.) 

The  Fellowships  carry  a  min¬ 
imum  stipend  of  $4,500,  most  of 
which  is  tax-exempt,  plus  trav¬ 
eling  expenses.  Winners  are 
brought  to  Washington  for  a 
year  of  full-time  work  in  the 
offices  of  members  of  Cong^ress 
or  on  the  staffs  of  Congressional 
committees. 
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Our  shopping  list 

for  30  million  homes 
now  takes  us  to 
41  states 


When  Tlie  Sperrv  and  Hutchinson  Coni- 
panv  goes  sliopping  tor  merchandise  to 
offer  shoppers  who  save  S&H  Cneen  Stamps, 
it  looks  for  top  cpiality  and  for  good  value. 
It  simply  makes  good  business  sense  to  offer 
products  that  people  will  want  tor  them¬ 
selves  and  for  their  homes. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  accident  that 
S&H  buys  rocking  chairs  from  Tennessee, 
or  luggage  from  Colorado,  or  lamps  from 
five  different  states.  The  company  follows 
a  long-established  policy  of  buying  its  mer¬ 
chandise,  as  much  as  possible,  in  every 
state  where  it  does  business.  In  fact,  S&II 
“went  shopping  ’  in  41  different  states,  buy¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  some  1,700  products 
from  more  than  600  manufacturers  to  fill  its 
1964  Ideabook. 


S&Il  e.xpects  to  e.xpand  its  shopping  list  to 
even  more  states  and  products  l)ecanse: 

^  Sales  volume  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1964  was  higher  than  any  other  six  months 
in  the  company’s  history— a  solid  indicator 
that  1964  is  S&H’s  best  year  ever,  with  a 
bigger  65  to  come. 

^  At  the  same  time,  the  company’s  re¬ 
demptions  have  risen,  too.  People  are  get¬ 
ting  more  merchandise  this  year  with  S&H 
CJreen  Stamps  than  in  any  year  in  the  past. 

^  More  families  are  saving  S&H  Green 
Stamps.  Right  now  over  30  million  homes 
save  S&H.  An  increasing  population  and  a 
wider  family  of  S&H  merchants  will  make 
this  figure  grow  even  larger. 


AN  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  THRIFT  SINCE  1896 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


The  Copley  Press: 
Lesson  in  Success 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  THIN  GOLD  WATCH:  A  Per¬ 
sonal  History  of  the  Newspairer  Cop¬ 
leys.  The  Marmillan  Company.  408 
pai^s.  (7.95. 

Two  men  of  extraordinary 
character,  foresight  and  deter¬ 
mination  struggled  successfully 
against  great  odds  to  build  a 
group  of  newspapers  into  influ¬ 
ential  servants  of  their  com¬ 
munities. 

The  men  were  a  father-son 
team,  the  late  Colonel  Ira  C. 
Copley  and  James  S.  Copley;  the 
newspapers  are  those  in  Illinois 
and  California  of  The  Copley 
Press,  Inc.  The  work  of  these 
two  men  and  of  these  15  news¬ 
papers  constitutes  Americana  in 
thrilling  triumph. 

.4urora  Beginning 

The  Colonel  had  three  success¬ 
ful  careers.  He  dug  ditches  to 
save  the  family’s  little  gas 
utility  in  Aurora,  Ill.,  and  went 
on  to  challenge  Samuel  Insull  by 
building  a  chain  of  public  utili¬ 
ties  surrounding  Chicago.  He 
was  an  influential  Republican 
leader  in  Congress  for  a  dozen 
years  until  1922.  (Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  was  one  of  his 
pages.)  He  bought  his  first 
newspaper,  the  Aurora  Beacon, 
in  1905. 

Newspapers  captured  his 
imagination  and  affection  and 
he  sold  his  utilities  empire  and 
took  over  the  newspapers  of 
Elgrin,  Joliet  and  finally  the  state 
capital,  Springfield.  The  Illinois 
State  Journal  still  carries  across 
its  editorial  page  Lincoln’s 
statement:  “The  Journal  paper 
was  always  my  friend  and,  of 
course,  its  editors  the  same.” 
When  its  rival  paper  the  Illinois 
State  Register,  was  leased  by  the 
Colonel  he  allowed  it  to  retain 
its  traditional  Democratic  Party 
support. 

California  Papers 

Expansion  to  California  was 
made  in  1928  with  the  purchase 
of  the  F.  W.  Kellogg  newspapers 
and  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  from  John  D. 
Spreckels.  Depression  came  on 
almost  immediately  to  harass 
newspapers  with  ever-decreasing 
revenue.  The  Colonel  weathered 
the  storm,  guided  by  his  acute 
business  acument  and  common 
sense. 

Col.  Ira  C.  Copley’s  precepts, 
often  spoken  at  the  annual  Cop- 
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ley’  Conferences  of  publishers, 
prevail,  even  today  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  admonished:  “Treat 
everyone  fairly.  We  have  no 
friends  to  favor  and  no  enemies 
to  punish.” 

■The  Colonel  often  toured 
Europe  on  his  $240,000  yacht, 
manned  by  35  crew’men,  and 
kings  and  presidents  were  his 
friends.  One  friend,  Winston 
Churchill,  was  a  guest  on  the 
yacht  in  a  fishing  expedition  off 
California  in  1928. 

James  S.  Copley  (born  1916) 
was  orphaned  in  upstate  New 
York  in  the  1919  influenza  epi¬ 
demic  and  Colonel  Copley 
adopted  him  from  an  orphanage. 
(Jim  now  has  an  adopted  son 
and  daughter  of  his  own.)  Jim, 
as  he  invariably  wants  to  be 
known  to  employes  and  other 
friends,  followed  the  Colonel  to 
Yale,  where  he  was  a  polo-play’- 
ing  and  hard-working  student. 

After  a  search,  Jim,  serving 
as  a  Navy  lieutenant  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  World  War  II,  found 
his  long-lost  real  brother,  John 
Satterly,  now  head  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  division  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers’  Department  of 
Education. 

Financial  Troublc> 

When  the  Colonel  died  in  1947 
at  83,  most  newspapers  every’- 
where  were  in  trouble.  News¬ 
print  shortage  forced  them  to 
decline  needed  advertising  in  and 
aftfer  the  war  and  newsprint 
prices  were  exorbitant.  New 
presses  and  equipment  w’ere 
needed  badly. 

Jim  Copley  and  a  bank,  execu¬ 
tors  of  the  estate  estimated  to 
have  a  gross  value  of  $5,000,000 
(the  Colonel  had  valued  his 
holdings  at  $7,500,000  in  1928), 
were  faced  with  raising  $2,500,- 
000  for  federal  taxes,  $1,350,000 
for  a  bequest  to  the  Copley 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Aurora 
and  liquidating  a  newsprint  mill 
the  Colonel  had  started  at  Long¬ 
view,  Wash.,  with  a  $1,500,000 
loss. 

Fortunately,  Jim  had  train¬ 
ing  in  all  departments  of  the 
newspapers.  (He  began  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star  News, 
which  then  had  a  circulation  of 
1,800,  at  $16  a  week.)  He  had 
drilled  into  him,  too,  the 
Colonel’s  fortitude,  exactitude, 
integrity  and  fiscal  ability.  He 


Waiter  S.  J.  Swanson 


finally  got  through  the  crisis 
which  threatened  to  force  the 
sale  of  some  of  the  papers  to 
raise  the  large  amount  of  cash 
needed  to  settle  the  estate. 

Anulher  Threat 

From  an  unexpected  quarter 
came  another  threat  of  disaster. 
William  N.  Copley,  the  Colonel’s 
second  adopted  son,  an  artist 
living  in  Paris  and  a  correspond¬ 
ent  and  director  of  The  Copley 
Press,  in  1955  sued  to  liquidate 
the  company  and  settle  the 
estate.  He  oAvned  four-ninths, 
as  did  Jim,  and  objected  to 
profits  going  back  into  new 
plants  for  the  newspapers. 

James  S.  Copley  overcame  this 
seemingly  fatal  blow,  too.  He 
managed  to  buy  Bill’s  stock  for 
$10,300,000  plus  a  contingent 
sum  of  $1,500,000  and  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  one-ninth  interest  left 
to  the  Colonel’s  widow,  Chloe 
D.  Copley,  then  held  by  her 
daughter,  Eleanor  (now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Atlas)  and  her  son,  for 
approximately  $2,575,000  plus  a 
contingent  allowance  of  $375,- 
000.  The  book  reprints  the  E&P 
report  of  the  historic  family 
.settlement.  (Jim  is  now  one  of 
the  most  heavily  insured  men  in 
America  to  protect  his  news¬ 
papers  and  estate.) 

Copley  News  Service 

With  all  stock  in  his  hands, 
Jim  Copley,  as  chairman  and 
president  of  The  Copley  Press, 
Inc.,  forged  ahead  to  make  in¬ 
ternational  journalistic  history. 
He  established  the  Copley  News 
Service  (Reuters  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  other  such  service 
using  an  individual’s  name) 
with  correspondents  around  the 
world,  principally  in  Latin 
America  in  keeping  with  his 
interest  in  that  area;  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Editorial-Training  Program 
to  attract  bright  young  people; 
Copley  Productions  to  make 
documentary  films ;  a  pioneer  re¬ 
search  laboratory  for  newspaper 


production ;  staff  seminars.  He 
bought  a  34  percent  interest  in 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  only 
last  year. 

Research,  experimentation, 
community  service  and  company 
charitable  foundations  command 
the  attention  of  Jim  Copley  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  His  CNS 
now  has  76  current  domestic 
clients  with  8,430,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  its  15  corre.spondents 
travel  400,000  miles  a  year,  aver¬ 
aging  once  around  the  world 
for  each.  Editor  Rembert  James 
travelled  twice  around  ihe 
world  in  one  year. 

The  Copley  Press  has  on  its 
flag  the  old  Town  Crier’s  Bell 
and  the  slogan  “The  Ring  of 
Truth.”  It  is  backed  up  with 
this  creed: 

Copley  Owd 

“The  newspaper  is  a  bulwark 
against  regimented  thinking. 
One  of  its  duties  is  to  enhance 
the  integrity  of  the  individual, 
which  is  the  core  of  American 
greatness.  Each  city  in  which  we 
publish  is  a  city  of  distinctive 
personality.  Each  newspaper 
must  be  a  distinctive  newspaper 
reflecting  the  life  of  each  home 
town.  No  one  can  think  for  the 
American  people.  We  believe  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  ring  out 
the  truth  loud  and  clear,  and 
to  stimulate  thought  at  the  close 
personal  level  of  the  individual 
and  the  community.” 

Title  of  this  big  and  enthral¬ 
ling  book  is  derived  from  a 
greatly  prized  thin  gold  testi¬ 
monial  pocket  w’atch  (an  Elgin, 
of  course)  presented  to  the 
Colonel  and  always  carried  by 
him.  On  his  deathted,  he  handed 
it  to  Jim  as  a  gift  symbolic  of 
the  transfer  of  the  management 
of  the  newspapers  to  him. 

This  is  an  inside  story  told 
from  the  inside  by  Walter  S.  J. 
Swanson,  an  editorial  executive 
of  The  Copley  Press  at  the  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  general  offices,  who 
spent  three  and  one-half  years 
writing  the  book  and  who  quali¬ 
fied  for  an  airline’s  100,000-mile 
club  as  he  traversed  the  nation 
in  research.  His  first  work  was 
as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Lan- 
sitig  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 

Asked  for  a  yardstick  as  to 
how  he  sees  his  present  position 
of  power  in  world  journalism, 
James  S.  Copley,  as  he  often 
does,  quoted  Colonel  Ira  C.  Cop¬ 
ley:  “Wealth,  position  and 
power  are  not  the  measure  of 
the  man.  It  is  the  disposition  he 
has  to  do  the  right  thing,  his 
dependability,  the  conscience 
that  is  his,  and  the  desire  he  has 
to  serve.” 

“Words  and  people  are  our 
business,”  once  remarked  Jim 
Copley.  This  book  has  some 
wonderful  words  about  two 
strong  people. 
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From  a  letter  to:  Mr.  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  President,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A.,  New  York 


beginning  of  a 
new  way  to 
measure  media 
efficiency.  Much 
credit  shouid  go  to 
the  six  newsprint 
companies  who 
sponsored 
this  newspaper 


Jack  Tarver 

President  &  General  Manager 
Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 


150  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017 
Member  companies,  and  service  representatives  in  the  U.S.: 

ABITIBI  POWER  &  PAPER  CO.,  LTD.  GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  CO.,  LTD. 

Abitibi  Service,  Inc.  Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 

ANGLO-CANADIAN  PULP  &  PAPER  MILLS,  LTD.  JAMES  MACLAREN  CO.,  LTD. 

Montmorency  Paper  Company,  Inc.  Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd. 

DOMTAR  NEWSPRINT,  LTD.  MACMILLAN,  BLOEDEL  &  POWELL  RIVER,  LTD. 

The  Wright  Co.  Powell  River-Alberni  Sales  Corp. 


PREVIEW—  Latest  findings  on  this  new  study  are  available  to  advertisers  and  their  agencies  in  meetings  in 

Los  Angeles,  October  20 /San  Francisco,  October  21 


RED  BRIDGE— LOSS  OF  A  LANDMARK 


DRESSING  ROOM  GOSSIP 
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Women  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  are  rare  but  there  have 
been  some  outstanding  examples 
in  the  field  (See  E&P  photog¬ 
raphy  columns  from  May  9 
through  June  2,  1962). 

One  place  that  women  may 
be  found  handling  a  camera  is 
on  a  weekly  netvspaper  where 
varied  assignments  and  small 
staffs  call  for  a  multiplicity  of 
skills  and  where  photography 
is  likely  to  be  one  part  of  many 
editorial  duties. 

But  rarer  still  is  a  woman 
working  strictly  as  a  photogra¬ 
pher  for  a  weekly  newspaper 
and  picking  up  photo  prizes 
galore  for  it.  The  picture  on 
these  two  pages  testify  to  one 
such  gal,  Dorothy  (Mrs.  Robert 
H.)  Elliott,  an  East  Providence, 
R.  I.,  housewife  and  mother  of 
three  children.  The  pictures 
shown  here  represent  some  of 
the  photos  that  won  her  three 
first  prizes,  including  “best  of 
show”  award  in  the  1963  Bet¬ 
ter  Newspaper  Contest  of  the 


New  England  Weekly  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

First  Coiilesi 

Dorothy  Elliott,  a  photogra¬ 
pher  for  three  years  on  the  7,- 
145-circulation  East  Providence 
Post,  won  first  prizes  in  every 
category  in  which  her  photos 
were  entered  —  Best  Feature 
Picture,  Best  Picture  Portfolio 
and  Best  of  Show  (best  single 
picture).  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  entered  her  shots 
in  a  contest  and  the  first  place 
awards  surprised  her. 

But  they  didn’t  surprise  Rich¬ 
ard  Morrison,  editor  of  the  Post, 
and  the  rest  of  his  staff.  They 
were  well-aware  that  Dorothy 
Elliott’s  picture-taking  ability 
might  yield  substantial  results 
in  the  contest.  “She  has  a  knack 
for  capturing  a  mood  in  her 
pictures,”  Mr.  Morrison  told  us. 
“Dorothy  senses  a  good  photo.” 

The  success  of  Dorothy  Elliott 
as  a  photographer  is  spectacular 
considering  that  her  training 
has  been  quite  informal  and  her 
photo  background  quite  unspec¬ 
tacular.  Reading  on  photogra¬ 
phy  techniques  and  membership 
in  a  camera  club  constitute  all 
the  photo  education  Mrs.  Elliott 
has  added  to  her  natural  pic¬ 
ture-taking  abilities. 

East  Providence  residents 
probably  know  Dorothy  Elliott 
better  than  any  member  of  the 
Post  staff  as  she  turns  up  at 
meetings,  parties,  and  cere¬ 
monies  held  by  nearly  every  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  40,000-popula¬ 
tion  community.  Mrs.  Elliott 
works  about  200  picture  assign¬ 
ments  each  year  for  the  Post. 
Many  are  her  own  ideas. 

At  first,  residents  were  a  bit 
leery  of  a  woman  photogra¬ 
pher’s  ability,  according  to  Mr. 
Morrison.  Mrs.  Elliott  added 
that  she  ran  into  this  problem 
during  her  first  few  months 
with  the  Post. 

People  now  actually  complain 
if  she  isn’t  there  to  provide 
Post  picture  coverage,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  said. 

Dorothy  Elliott’s  approach  to 
her  work  is  best  exemplified  in 
her  “Dressing  Room  Gossip” 
photo,  shown  with  this  story.  It 
was  entered  in  the  portfolio  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  Week¬ 
ly  Press  Association  picture 
competition  as  part  of  a  series 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Gal  on  a  Weekly 
Racks  Up  The  Prizes 

By  Rick  Friedman 


Two  One-Millionths  of  an  Inch  from  Perfection 


attributable  to  the  base  material. 

This  quest  for  perfection  is  an  every¬ 
day  necessity  at  Kodak— necessary  so 
that  we  can  continue  delivering  Kodak 
repeatability  to  you.  That's  the  extra 
ingredient  we  manufacture  into  our 
products.  Some  people  call  it  Kodak 
uniformity.  It's  what  you  pay  for. 
Professionally,  you  Z  ~ 

can't  afford  less.  pCAlInlr 


Is  all  this  effort  important?  Does  it 
benefit  you? 

Emphatically  yes,  because  this  is  the 
surface  on  which  Kodak  film  base  is 
cast.  The  base  material  must  be  ideally 
prepared  to  support  the  emulsion  that 
will  be  laid  upon  it. 

Striving  for  a  perfect  surface  on  the 
casting  wheel  means  the  film  base  will 
cause  no  variations  in  the  microscopic 
thinness  of  the  emulsion— no  distor¬ 
tion  of  light  passing  through.  It  means 
no  plus  or  minus  density  spots  or 
streaks  in  negatives  and  transparencies 


Above,  you  see  a  segment  of  a  35- 
ton  Kodak  film-casting  wheel.  It  stands 
8  feet  high,  5  feet  across.  The  300 
square  feet  of  chromed  metal  surface 
of  this  wheel  is  being  polished  to 
within  two  one-millionths  of  an  inch 
of  absolute  smoothness. 

Achieving  such  smoothness  requires 
two  thousand  man-hours  of  plating, 
polishing,  and  inspecting.  Inspections 
alone  require  more  than  200  hours  of 
inch-by-inch  examination  under  con¬ 
trolled  variations  of  light  intensity  and 
light  source. 


Photo  Press  Sales  Division 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Elliott 


(Continued  from  page  70) 


showing  the  complete  story  of  have  tne 

the  selection  of  “Miss  East  hymn  books  alikt 
Providence.”  The  pictures  were  their  heads  in  thi 
taken  in  the  dressing  room  cros 

while  the  gfirls  waited  for  the  This  photo  wa; 
bathing  suit  part  of  the  pageant  Post’s  Christmas 
to  begin.  entei’ed  in  the  ! 

“I  appeared  with  the  Rollei  t^st  as  one  of  Do 
loaded  with  Tri-x,”  Mrs.  Elliott  portfolio  shots, 
related,  “hoping  for  some  can-  The  “Just  Fo 
did  available  light  photos.  The  shown  on  these 
girls  knew  the  story  was  being  tered  as  part  of 
photographed,  however,  and  ott’s  portfolio  in 
when  they  saw  the  Rollie  they  competition, 
immediately  became  shy  and  To  obtain  the 
nervous.  Returning  with  the  dren  looking  dow 
4x5  Graphic,  I  calmly  took  sev-  flat  on  her  b£ 
eral  snaps  of  the  girls.  They  Monke 

would  not  believe  I  was  actually  ‘"S  upwards  agi 
taking  pictures  and  one  re-  used  her  Rol 

marked,  ‘She  does  not  have  her  A.G-1  bulbs  witl 
small,  candid  camera.’  Another  chief  cover  to  cut  i 
said,  ‘Yes,  the  light  is  not  flash-  There  was  an 
ing  and  she  could  not  take  pic-  I-®  Dorothy  Elliott 
tures  in  this  room  light.’  NEWP.^ 

4,  A  or  -A  Professor  B  r  o  o 

‘  A  35mm  camera  is  not  nec-  u  ■  „  i-u 

i  i.  ii.-  i  jr  •  chairman  of  the 

essary  to  get  this  type  of  pic-  t  _  i-  a  au 

.  T  j  r»  1  V  Journalism  at  the 

ture.  I  used  Royal-X  Pan  film  „  •  ,  •  , 

A  ^  1:^0  A  arAi.  Maine  and  a  judf 

at  an  ^osure  of  F8  at  a  25th,  ^ 

developed  in  DK  50. 

This  was  an  example  of  where  ■  _  . 

Dorothy  Elliott’s  extensive  pre-  Univerfity^  nexf 
planning  pays  off.  She  arrived 
early  for  the  pageant  and  took 
meter  readings  in  the  dressing 
room,  on  the  stage  and  every¬ 
place  she  thought  a  picture  pos¬ 
sibility  might  pop  up.  This  al¬ 
lowed  for  quick  shooting  under 
available  light  with  no  guess¬ 
ing  of  exposure  or  stopping  to 
use  her  exposure  meter. 

The  story  of  the  pageant  ap- 
peared  in  the  magazine  section 
of  the  Post  and  Dorothy  Elli- 
ott’s  photos  covered  it  from 
start  to  finish. 

The  “Dressing  Room”  picture 
is  just  one  example  of  how 
Dorothy  Elliott  adapts  herself 
to  a  photo  situation  both  in  and 
out  of  the  darkroom.  jtCl 

In  the  “Red  Bridge — Loss  of 
a  Landmark”  photo  shown  on 
these  pages,  the  original  pic- 
ture  was  taken  with  a  Rollie 
using  Tri-x  film.  The  inversion 
effect  was  obtained  by  enlarg-  Mr 

ing  the  picture  as  a  positive 
onto  4x5  Kodalith  film  developed  ^ 

in  high  contrast  developer.  This 
positive  was  used  as  a  mask  to 
make  a  second  negative  on 
Kodalith  film  with  the  positive 
used  slightly  off-register  to  ob- 
tain  the  bas-relief  effect.  The 
final  print  was  made  from  this  ^^^B||B|||||M|m 
negative  using  Number  Three 
paper  and  became  a  cover  for 
the  mag^azine  section  featuring  >  . 

a  story  on  the  bridge. 

The  bridge  picture  won  first  > 
place  for  feature  photo  in  *  ' 

NEWPA  photography  contest. 

The  “Choir  Boys”  photo  was 


CHO/R  Boys 
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EXCLUSIVE! 

UP!  *^"iULUniN 

5Slipl5^  ””  ‘"“"^’utiosph. 


UPI  A24 

BULLETIN^ lead  SPACE 

BY  HENRY  press  INTERNATIONAL 

NOSCOH.  OCT.  12  (UPI)— THE  SOVIET  UNION  TODAY  LAUNCHED 
THE  HORLD^S  FIRST  NOLTI-NANNED  SPACE  SHIP  WITH  THREE  NEN  ABOARD, 
RADIO  NOSCOH  ANNOUNCED.  ^ 

NORE  NIA59AED 

UPI  A25 

URGENT 

1ST  ADD  DAY  LEAD  SPACE  MOSCOW  (A2A)  X  X  RADIO  MOSCOW 
ANNOUNCED 

RADIO  MOSCOW  SAID  THE  COMMANDER  OF  THE  NEW^SPACE  CRAFT  IS 
VLADIMIR  M.  KOMAROV.  THE  SECOND  MAN  IS  A  SCIENTIST  AND  THE 
THIRD  IS  A  DOCTOR. 

MORE  MI45SAED 


UPI  A29 

PRECEDE*SP ACE^?A2« ) 

TODAY^^UN6FFICIAL^R!inBL?S«R^*SAID?“'^'^ 

*WH413AED 


On  the  historic  Soviet  three-man  space  ship  flight, 
no  one  matched  the  coverage  of  Henry  Shapiro,  veteran  UPI 
Moscow  bureau  chief.  He  gave  UPI  subscribers  a  big 
advantage  from  beginning  to  end. 

On  Oct.  11  he  reported  exclusively  that  the  launching 
was  imminent.  Only  UPI  morning  newspapers  of  Oct.  12  had 
this  important  exclusive. 

On  Oct.  13  he  was  first— by  57  minutes— with  the 
report  that  the  space  ship  had  landed. 

The  copy  speaks  for  itself.  Another  big  one  covered 
as  only  UPI  covers  them. 


"U’nited 

^Bress  ^  I  ^ 
^  ntemational 


P\8  f=ROA\  BEIKIS 
A  TIREC  AND  DVIKIG 
BUSINESS,  MORB 
NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
BEING  PUBLISHED 
TODAV  than  j 
IN  IPA5/  ^ 


DAILY  CIRCULATION 
HAS  INCREASED  AT  A 
eCEATER  CATE 
L  THAN  THE  ADULT  J 
O  P  U  L  A  T I O 


SO,  VOU  SEE,  NEWSPAPERS, 
LIKE  AAAECICAN  FAMILIES, 

.  ARE  CONSTANTLY 

a  ROWI  Nfl.' 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS  ■ 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 

JOE  WIUIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 

MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  UW 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St..New  York  17.N.Y. 


Nightly  Highspeed  File 
Goes  to  Thomson  Papers 


The  Los  Angeles  Times-Wash- 
ington  Post  News  Service,  two 
j  year.s  old  Oct.  8,  capped  a  rapid 
'  expansion  this  week  by  openng 
a  nightly  highspeed  file  to 
i  Europe. 

I  The  4,000-word  file  is  being 
j  laid  down  initially  for  the 
;  Thomson  newspapers  in  Great 
I  Britain,  enlarging  an  association 
[  which  began  last  year  when 
articles  from  Thomson’s  Sunday 
Times  were  introduced  into  the 
j  Times-Post  North  and  South 
I  American  service.  The  Times- 
i  Post  file  also  includes  offerings 
I  from  the  Observer  and  the 
,  Guardian. 

Rex  Barley,  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
and  director  of  business  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  Times-Post 
j  Service,  said  the  new  wire  pro- 
!  vides  a  basis  for  expansion  of 
I  the  service  throughout  Europe. 

I  Mr.  Barley  and  Post  communi¬ 
cations  specialist  Robert  A. 

:  Longstreet  completed  arrange- 
i  ments  for  the  new  file  and 
i  transmission  began  Oct.  12, 

!  The  file  is  sent  directly  from 
I  Washington  to  London  every 
'  night  but  Saturday  by  inter- 
i  national  telephone  cable.  The  use 
;  of  Tally  Dataspeed  equipment 
cuts  transmission  to  a  minimum. 
Tally  senders  and  receivers 
speed  the  file  across  the  Atlantic 
at  a  rate  of  750  words  a  minute. 
At  the  London  end,  tapes  cut 


by  the  receiving  equipment  are 
then  printed  out  at  a  standard 
.speed  for  relay  to  Thomson’s  14 
daily  newspapers  in  Britain  and 
other  European  and  African 
subscribers. 

The  Times-Post  Service  began 
in  October,  1962,  with  27  clients 
in  the  United  States  and  one  in 
Canada.  Today  it  has  41  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  U.S.,  11  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  23  outside  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  in  addition  to  the  Thomson 
Group.  Of  this  total,  eight 
papers  in  North  America  and 
22  on  other  continents  have  been 
added  in  1964. 

The  nightly  file  is  assembled 
in  Washington  by  editor  Robert 
C.  Keith  and  four  assistant  edi¬ 
tors  located  in  both  Washington 
and  Los  Angeles. 

In  a  statement  made  on  the 
second  anniversary,  Nick  Wil¬ 
liams,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  current  director  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Times-Post  News  Service,  at¬ 
tributed  its  success  to  the  “high 
quality  and  diversity  of  the 
nightly  file,  which  has  given  it 
tremendous  staying  power 
among  clients  and  a  world-wide 
apneal.’’ 

He  also  noted  that  it  is  the 
only  supplementary  service 
which  blends  the  extensive  news 
resources  of  two  major  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  as  well  as  the 
strong  offerings  of  the  three 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK  gave  Nil  'The 
Family  Circus'  Keane  this  idea  for 
a  Sunday  half-page.  His  guest 
commentator  looks  very  much  like 
Bruce  Horton,  general  manager 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

British  papers,  and  the  only  one 
with  primary  bases  in  either  the 
nation’s  capital  or  the  active 
west  coast. 

“All  this  gives  us  broad  access 
to  the  news,  a  huge  stable  of 
expert  reporters  and  some  of 
the  finest  writing  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Williams  continued. 


Editor  Sees  Himself 
‘Hanged  for  Truth* 

COBOURG,  Ont. 

Foster  M.  Russell,  publisher 
of  the  Cobourg  Sentinel-Star, 
Canada’s  oldest  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  was  hanged  in  effigy  in  the 
United  Steelworkers’  motorcade 
at  Port  Hope  as  a  protest 
against  editorials  which  upheld 
the  “Right  to  Work”,  the  main 
issue  in  a  strike  at  the  Nichol¬ 
son  File  Co. 

Mr.  Russell  took  pictures  of 
his  “hanging”  as  union  mem¬ 
bers  jeered  him. 

An  editorial  began  with: 
“They  hanged  Foster  M,  Rus¬ 
sell,  publisher  of  the  Cobourg 
Sentinel-Star,  in  effigy  Satur¬ 
day  in  Port  Hope.  He  was 
hanged  for  his  editorials.  He 
was  hanged  on  an  issue  of  opin¬ 
ion.  He  was  hanged  for  uphold¬ 
ing  the  right  to  work.  To  be 
hanged  for  truth  is  to  murder 
freedom.” 


United 
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Weyerhaeuser  Company 


It’s  always  pleasant  to  read  good  reports  about 
our  company  in  the  nation’s  press.  And  we’ve 
enjoyed  our  share  of  attention  from  editors  and 
writers  almost  everywhere. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  our  old  corporate 
name  appears  in  a  story.  This  is  understandable. 
After  all,  we  were  known  as  Weyerhaeuser  Timber 
Company  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

The  name  was  changed  to  Weyerhaeuser  Com¬ 
pany  in  1959.  Our  management  recognized  that  the 
word  “Timber”  had  become  misleading.  We  long 
had  been  heavily  engaged  in  manufacturing,  as  well 
as  in  forest  ownership  and  management. 


Weyerhaeuser  products  embrace  thousands  of 
individual  items.  They  include  lumber,  plywood, 
paneling  and  many  other  building  materials,  chem¬ 
ical  pulps,  fine  papers,  technical  papers,  folding 
cartons,  milk  cartons,  shipping  containers  and 
many  specialty  products. 

So  we’ll  appreciate  use  of  our  correct  name  in 
your  stories.  And  if  we  can  be  of  help  on  photos, 
background  information  or  in  any  other  way,  just 
call  or  drop  us  a  line.  Get  in  touch  with  Department 
of  Public  Affairs,  Weyerhaeuser  Company,  Tacoma, 
Washington  98401.  Or  telephone  Area  Code  206, 
FUlton  3-3361. 


SYNDICATES 

Norton  Mockridge: 
Warm,  Witty  Writer 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


A  privilege  and  pleasure  en¬ 
joyed  now  by  a  minority  (only 
New  Yorkers)  is  to  be  extended 
in  the  future  to  a  majority  (all 
Americans)  with  the  national 
distribution  of  an  amusing 
newspaper  column. 

The  columni.st :  Norton  Mock- 
ridge. 

The  format:  Five  times  a 
week. 

The  release:  Nov.  2. 

The  distributor:  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

Norton  Mockridge,  after 
seven  years  as  the  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
resigned  18  months  ago  to  at¬ 
tain  his  real  ambition  —  to 
write  a  daily  newspaper  column. 

Big  Plav 

The  new'spaper  plays  the  Nor¬ 
ton  Mockridge  column  promi¬ 
nently  with  a  six-column  head 
across  it  at  bottom  of  page 
one  of  the  second  section  five 
days  a  week.  Three  columns 
weekly  deal  with  subjects  of 
national  interest  and  two  are 
local.  All  of  the  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  columns  now  will  deal 
with  subjects  of  general  inter¬ 
est,  of  course. 

The  column,  in  its  year  and 
a  half,  has  met  with  remark¬ 
able  reader  response  and  its 


promotional  advertising  has 
compared  it  favorably  with 
writings  of  Mark  Twain,  0. 
Henry,  0.  0.  McIntyre. 

“I’m  not  trying  to  be  them — 
I’m  trying  to  be  me,’’  exclaimed 
the  ebullient  columnist  over 
lunch  at  the  Players  Club, 
housed  in  a  v'enerable  Stanford 
White-designed  mansion  over¬ 
looking  Gramercy  Park  and 
happily  haunted  by  the  spirit 
of  Shakespeare  -  star  Edwin 
Booth,  who  lived  and  died  there. 

( AinvcrNaliunul  Tune 

“I  try  to  write  the  way  I  talk 
and  I’m  a  gabber  of  sorts,”  he 
went  on.  “I  try’  to  make  casual 
chitchat  sound  as  if  it  is  friend¬ 
ly  conversation  aimed  at  one 
companion.  I  like  people  and 
they  like  my  ‘conversation,’  I’m 
happy  to  report.  Mail  is  over¬ 
whelming  and  I’m  500  letters 
behind  in  acknowledgements 
right  now.  I  hire  a  secretary 
and  once  a  week  take  a  brief¬ 
case  filled  with  mail  to  my 
country  home  in  the  Hamptons 
on  Long  Island  and  send  out 
replies  on  postcards.” 

Mr.  Mockridge  does  most  of 
his  writing  at  his  country  home, 
but  spends  three  or  four  days 
a  week  in  the  city  getting  ma¬ 
terial  by  endlessly  talking  to 
hundreds  of  people,  all  of  whom 
he  appears  to  like  immensely. 
From  the  prominent  and  the 
poor,  the  famous  and  the  sub¬ 


Norton  Mockridge 


merged,  he  obtains  ideas  and 
information  which  he  deftly  re¬ 
fines  into  amusing,  odd  or  mere¬ 
ly  interesting  short  shorts  for 
the  Mockridge  missive  of  mis¬ 
cellany. 

Luiigli*.  utid  Tears 

“The  column  is  something  the 
reader  can  turn  to  for  a  lift, 
.smile  or  laugh  and  sometimes 
a  tear,”  the  columnist  said. 
“When  tragedy  and  sorrow  hits 
the  world,  readers  can  find  fun 
here  and  learn  that  people  actu¬ 
ally  like  each  other  and  that 
other  people  are  nice  to  people. 
After  31  years  of  crusading  and 
exposing,  I  now  like  to  point 
out  it’s  not  a  bad  world  and 
that  there  is  happiness  and 
camaraderie  and  fellow.ship  — 
it  ought  to  be  recognized.” 

During  his  long  and  cele¬ 
brated  tenure  as  city  editor,  his 
staff  won  70  major  awards,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  its 
fast  and  full  coverage  of  a  plane 
crash  the  day  of  the  New  York 
reception  for  Col.  John  Glenn, 
astronaut.  But  a  greater  glory 
than  these  honors  for  Norton 
Mockridge  now  is  to  have  a 
reader  say,  “I  was  reading  you 
on  the  train  and  laughed  right 
out  loud.” 

The  columnist  may  talk  to  as 
many  as  50  people  in  a  single 
day  and  fill  three  small  note 
pads  with  notes.  He  has  a  trunk 
full  of  such  notes  for  ideas, 
enough  to  write  his  column  a 
year  without  further  research 
but  his  inquisitive  and  incisive 
mind  drives  him  onward  to  un¬ 
relenting  work, 

“You  can’t  write  a  good  col¬ 
umn  unless  you  are  a  good  re¬ 
porter  and  like  people  and 
mingle  with  them,”  he  observed. 
“Each  person  has  a  wonderful 
story,  if  it  can  be  unearthed. 
Ordinary  people  often  lead  ex¬ 
citing  lives.  My  beat  is  people.” 

The  Mockridge  love  affair 
with  the  nation’s  population 
cannot  be  encompassed  in  the 


confines  of  a  column,  ,ie 
writes  books  (Doubleday  oon 
will  publish  his  late.st,  “N.  rton 
Mockridge’s  Fractured  Eng¬ 
lish”),  magazine  articles,  con¬ 
ducts  radio  and  televisicm  mo- 
grams  and  fills  lecture  tlat- 
forms. 

Even  in  his  early  snorts 
(semi-pro  football)  and  thratri- 
cal  (actor  in  several  plays  I  ca¬ 
reers,  many  managed  to  iriMigle 
the  name  of  Norton  Mockiidge 
into  literally  hundreds  of  ver¬ 
sions,  -such  as  Goidon  M(;cko- 
witz,  Morton  Muckeridge,  Gor¬ 
don  Muskrotch.  When  people 
ask  Norton  Mockridge  —  there, 
that’s  right  —  if  it’s  his  real 
name,  he  invariably  replies: 
“You  think  I’d  make  it  up?” 

•Spawned  in  Strike 

During  the  monotonous 
months  of  the  1963  New  York 
City  newspaper  strike,  the  un¬ 
employed  city  editor  for  the 
first  time  in  31  years  had  time 
to  sit  at  his  desk  without  the 
“rat  race”  of  the  daily  routine 
and  to  take  stock  of  what  he 
really  wanted  to  do  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  He  decided  he 
wanted  to  cast  off  the  news  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  shackles  and  write  his 
own  column.  He  wrote  26  sam¬ 
ples,  which  were  approved  with 
enthusia.sm  by  Jack  R.  Howard, 
head  of  the  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers,  and  Richard  D. 
Peters,  editor  of  the  New  York 
World- Telegram  &  Sun.  The 
latter  credits  the  column  with 
helping  circulation  growth. 

Norton  Mockridge  was  bom 
in  New  York  City  (1915)  and 
his  first  news  work  was  as  a 
space-paid  reporter  for  a  now 
defunct  weekly,  the  Mt.  Kisco 
(N.  Y.)  Recorder.  He  wrote  his 
stories,  set  them  in  type  on  a 
Linotype  machine,  set  his  own 
heads  by  hand  from  fonts, 
locked  up  the  type  in  forms.  By 
such  Herculean  labors  he  rose 
to  be  editor,  after  which  he  was 
reporter,  drama  critic  and  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter, 
before  joining  the  W-T&S  as 
reporter- rewrite,  handling  ma¬ 
jor  stories  for  years. 

He’s  an  all-time  ex-actor-di¬ 
rector  theater  buff  and  a  part- 
time  golfer  and  pool  player.  He 
was  technical  adviser  for  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures’  production  of 
“Teacher’s  Pet”  (1957)  and 
built  the  city  room  set  and 
worked  on  the  newspaper  se¬ 
quences  for  the  picture  and 
played  a  small  role.  He  took 
off  from  such  glamorous  ab¬ 
stractions  as  his  hobbies  and 
work  and  friendships  for  three 
and  one-half  years  of  Army 
service  in  World  War  11. 

Among  the  first  group  of 
newspapers  to  sign  for  the 
forthcoming  column  was  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 


Mr.M  maintains 

comic  strips  should  be 
''conducive  to  merriment. 
Imagine!  More  to  come— 
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Journalism’s  Premier  Boating  Prize 


THE 

THOMAS  FLEMING  DAY 

AWARD 


Conducted  by  the  School  of  Public  Communication 
Division  of  Journalism  *  Boston  University 


Past  Winners 


1958 —  John  Bohannan 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Star 

1959 —  James  Martenhoff 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 


19<i0 — Don  Olesen 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 

19fil — Robert  Brister 
Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle 


1962 — Gordon  Marsten 
St.  PetersburR  (Fla.)  Times 

196.3 — Everett  B.  Morris 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 


In  competition  for  the  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000) 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  Entwine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  for  the  best  example 
of  newspaper  writing  on  the  subject  of  recreational  boating. 

1964  Nomination  Deadline  —November  1,  1964 

Nomination  Forms  together  with  the  rules  may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public 
(Communication,  Division  of  .Tournalism,  640  (Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


BOARD  OF  JUDGES 

Chairman— Charles  F.  Chapman,  Publisher 
Motor  BoatinR 
New  York  City 


('onrad  Miller,  Editor 
Rudder 

New  York  City 


Robert  E.  Walters,  Editor 
Sea  &  Pacific  Motor  Boat 
Lour  Beach,  Calif. 


W^alter  F.  WaRner,  Jr.,  Editor 
Popular  BoatinR 
New  York  City 


Critchell  RiminRton,  Editor  H.  K.  RiRR,  Editor 

YachtinR  The  Skipper 

New  York  City  Annapolis,  Md. 


The  Board  of  Judges  may  at  their  discretion  make  awards  of  Honorable  Mention  Cer¬ 
tificates  and  cash  prizes  of  $100  in  the  annual  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award  Competition. 


CLASSIHED  CLUNIC 

‘Fringe  Benefits’ 
Realized  with  ACD 

By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Unexpected  “frinfre  benefits” 
have  developed  since  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Department  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commerical  Appeal  and 
Press-Scimitar  switched  from 
key  telephone  equipment  to  an 
Automatic  Call  Distributor. 

Besides  the  faster,  quieter 
service,  the  automatic  distribu¬ 
tion  to  waiting  salesgirls  and  the 
“first  in-first  out”  holding  fea¬ 
tures,  the  new  ACD  has  become 
a  time-saver  and  deadline-beater 
for  the  sports  desk. 

CAM  Richard  E.  Riggins  says, 
“Our  sports  department  decided 
to  cover  approximately  100  Fri¬ 
day  night  high  school  football 
games  with  stringers  calling  in 
the  results.  You  can  imagine  the 
problems  at  the  main  switch¬ 
board  with  all  of  the  game 
stories  being  called  in  at  the 
same  time.” 

The  sports  department  ar¬ 
ranged  to  use  the  telephone 


salesroom  and  its  separate 
equipment  after  the  10  p.m. 
Classified  closing  time. 

“On  the  first  try,”  said  Mr. 
Riggins,  “it  was  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  With  19  sports  writers 
using  the  ACD  equipment,  we 
had  the  full  stories  on  all  the 
games  in  less  than  an  hour.” 

Mr.  Riggins  said  record  num¬ 
bers  of  calls  and  ads  are  being 
handled  with  the  new  equipment 
with  no  increase  in  payroll  costs. 

With  19  incoming  positions, 
15  full  time  Ad-Visors  and  the 
5  part-timers  brought  in  during 
peak  periods  handle  1,000  to 
1,200  ads  on  busy  Fridays. 

What  about  other  special  situ¬ 
ations  where  Classified’s  tele¬ 
phone  (and  usually  typewriter) 
equipped  salesrooms  can  be  put 
to  use?  Election  returns,  com¬ 
munity  service  fund  drives, 
telephone  surveys  are  possibili¬ 
ties. 


867  MILLION-DOLLAR 
TRADE  AREA  MARKET 


WITH  58.87o  COVERAGE 

Nothing  movos  people  in  Kansas  like  the  Capital-Journal — and 
especially  in  our  21-county  Trade  Area  Market  with  its 
$867,910,000  effective  buying  power  where  of  the  families 

read  The  Capital-Journal. 

KANSAS'  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPER 

Topeka  Capital-Journal 

Morning — Evening —  Sunday 
Topeka,  Kansas 


DIRECT  TO  AD-TAKER 


The  Classified  Advertising  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  has  moved  into  spacious 
new  quarters,  equipped  with 
modern  telephone  facilities. 

“This  expansion  was  dictated 
by  a  rapidly  growing  volume  of 
advertising,”  explained  Ransome 
E.  Lake,  director  of  classified 
advertising. 

The  department’s  facilities, 
occupying  7800  square  feet  of 
the  Times  Herald’s  fifth  floor, 
are  built  around  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem’s  ACD-60,  the  first  such  in¬ 
stallation  in  Texas. 

Times  Herald  Classified  han¬ 
dled  1,160,000  ads  last  year  and 
will  process  about  1,200,000  in 
1964. 

Calls  coming  into  the  central 
system  (RI  8-1414)  are  auto¬ 
matically  distributed  (in  one- 
thirtieth  of  a  second)  to  classi¬ 
fied  ad-takers.  If  all  40  lines  are 
busy,  the  equipment  stores  the 
calls  and  a  recording  asks  the 
caller  to  wait. 

Stored  calls  are  released  in- 
.stantly  to  ad-takers  as  they 
finish  previous  conversations, 
and  in  the  order  in  which  they 
came  in. 

At  any  time  when  a  problem 
arises,  an  ad-taker  may  get  her 
supervisor  on  the  line  for  inter¬ 
pretation  and  adjudication. 
Meanwhile,  a  computer  tells  the 
supervisor  at  all  times  how  many 
calls  are  waiting,  how  many 
persons  hung  up  after  being 
requested  to  wait,  and  how  many 
calls  were  processed  during  any 
given  period. 

Regular  advertisers  and 
dealers  in  real  estate,  autos, 
rentals,  merchandise,  help- 
wanted  and  other  fields  have 
special  numbers  to  call  to  reach 
specific  ad-takers  in  their  field. 
If  these  lines  are  busy,  and  they 
are  in  a  special  hurry,  they  may 
call  the  central  system — RI  8- 
1414  —  and  receive  immediate 
assistance. 

Mr.  Lake’s  staff  of  68  classi¬ 
fied  ad  specialists  represents  a 
large  section  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald’s  total  advertising  sales  and 


Reverse  lead  the 
photo  material  with 
1/10  point  mere 
ments  You  compose 
complex  copy  blocks 
with  minimum 
machine  changes 


service  personnel. 

More  than  50  members,  under 
the  direction  of  Hill  Horton, 
classified  advertising  manr  ger, 
are  in  the  telephone  room  and  ' 
will  work  with  the  new  enuip- 
ment.  Andy  Butynes,  clas?:fi^ 
sales  manager,  heads  up  a  taff 
of  12  outside  salesmen  who  .serv¬ 
ice  selected  accounts  in  person. 

• 

30  Attend  Seminar 
For  Women’s  Pages 

Women’s  Editors  form  30  U.S. 
and  Canadian  newspapers  will 
participate  in  a  seminar  on 
women’s  news  coverage  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  19  at  tbe  American  i 
Press  Institute.  They  are: 

Arlene  M.  Alligood,  St.  Peters-  i 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening 
Independent. 

Dorothea  T.  Apgar,  Wilming-  ( 
ton  (Del.)  Morning  News  and 
Evening  Journal. 

Sumner  Barton,  Boston  j 
Globe. 

Margaret  Bauknight,  State 
and  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Beryl  Ann  Brownell,  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

Gwen  A.  Dobson,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star. 

Muriel  E.  Flexman,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen. 

Mary  Louise  Giblin,  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel 

Lynne  Godwin,  Middletovon 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Herald-Record. 

Sandra  Gorski,  Waukesha  ^ 
(Wis.)  Freeman. 

Marion  S.  Grattan,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 

Betty  Jean  Hughes,  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News. 

Betty  L.  Jaycov,  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

Ann  L.  Kellenstine,  Grit, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Evelyn  Zaches  Londahl,  Mon¬ 
terey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald. 

Lee  R.  Major,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 

Mildred  I.  Mikkanen,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N  .Y.)  Times-Union. 

Louise  H.  Oettinger,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Mary  P.  Packwood,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

Janet  L.  Pfisterer,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  New  Era. 

Jean  G.  Powell,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

Betty  Preston,  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

Marney  Roe,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press. 

Patricia  Gail  Rueter,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press. 

Virginia  A.  Smith,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star. 

Madera  A.  Spencer,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

Ronald  D.  Tallman  Jr., 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

Evelyn  Tounsley,  Norfolk 
Ledger-Star,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Joan  Whitman,  New  York 
Times. 

Jean  Sprain  Wilson,  AP. 
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Criticism 
Of  Fair  Is 
Criticized 

A  small  but  influential  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  press  was  attacked 
for  its  hostile  or  negative  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  by  Robert  Moses, 
l)resident  of  the  Fair  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

“Every  now  and  then  the 
fourth  estate  is  called  upon  to 
jirove  that  it  can  take  as  well 
as  dish  it  out,”  he  remarked,  “I 
propose  to  test  out  this  idea  and 
at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  my 
own  scars  and  stigmata,  if  not 
to  yammer  for  alms  and  sym- 
I)athy.  Much  more  than  the  fair 
— the  City  of  New  York  is  the 
victim. 

“The  cutest  tricks  known  to 
journalism  have  been  used  to 
embarrass  us,  such  as  the 
slanted  headline  superimposed 
over  the  innocent  dead  body  of 
the  reporter,  and  without  corro¬ 
boration  in  the  text.  Wicked 
little  gremlins  and  leprechauns 
monkey  with  the  presses  to  the 
consternation  of  the  editorial 
staff. 

“The  witches  had  it:  Fair  is 
foul  and  foul  is  fair.  With  a 
thousand  brave  sights  to  see  at 
the  Fair,  they  can  only  com¬ 
plain  that  they  missed  the  smile 
of  the  absent  cat.” 

Mr.  Moses  quoted  from  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  articles 
criticizing  the  Fair  for  its  art 
or  architecture  or  pavilions 
dealing  with  religion  or  res¬ 
taurants  or  prices. 

‘Defacers  of  Walls’ 

“Defacers  of  walls  and  under¬ 
passes  give  us  their  fatuities 
for  nothing,  but  some  publish¬ 
ers  actually  pay  for  such  re¬ 
cordings,”  observed  Mr.  Moses 
with  consuming  wrath. 

The  1964  season  of  the  Fair 
ends  Oct.  18  with  attendance  be¬ 
low  expectations,  and  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  1965  season,  which 
opens  next  April,  Mr.  Moses 
asked  for  better  press  cooper¬ 
ation.  He  wrote: 

“We  badly  need  the  press  and 
all  other  mediums  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  those  who  seek 
to  build  and  the  great  public 
which  must  be  informed  in 
order  to  decide  rightly.  We 
need  gadflies  and  even  an  oc¬ 
casional  wasp,  but  hardly  so 
many  ants,  army,  black  or  red, 
who  believe  the  public  should 
get  only  bad  news.  There  is  not 
good  reason  for  it.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  the  press,  in  all 
of  its  ramifications,  to  assume 
that  those  who  run  the  Fair 


Af  THE  WHIiE  HOUSE — Mrs.  Dean  Rusk,  center,  chats  with  Mrs.  T. 
L.  Stevenson,  Mahanoy  City  (Pa.)  Record-American,  during  White 
House  reception  for  wives  of  editors  at  the  UPl. conference  last  week. 
At  the  left  are  Mrs.  Eleanor  Weaver  and  Miss  Ellen  Hegarty,  Tamaqua 
(Pa.)  Courier. 


have  not  ulterior  motives  and 
for  the  Fair  executives  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  press  is  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  fearless 
pre.sentation  of  the  facts. 

“With  such  an  agreement  on 
main  objectives,  differences  in 
detail  will  be  entirely  consistent 
with  mutual  respect,  and  there 
will  be  a  new’  (lawn  when  the 
Fair  reopens  next  Apiil.  Why 
not  try  this  formula?” 

• 

ASNE  Board  Elects 
1 7  to  Membership 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Seventeen  editors  were  elected 
to  membership  in  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
at  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
here  last  week.  They  are: 

Charles  T.  Alexander  Jr., 
Wilmington  News-Journal; 

William  B.  Dickinson,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin; 

Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  &  Observer; 

William  H.  Cowles  III,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view; 

Irving  Leibowitz,  Indianapolis 
Times; 

Charles  G.  Volzer,  San  Gabriel 
(Calif.)  Valley  Daily  Tribune; 

Ed  N.  Wishcamper,  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News; 

Harvey  A.  Call,  Pompano 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  Sentinel; 

Cody  Hall,  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star; 

John  M.  Werner,  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press; 

Richard  B.  Wynne,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Times; 

Robert  W.  Chandler,  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin; 

Lee  Grimes,  Oxnard  (Calif.) 
Press-Courier ; 

Joseph  M.  Harp,  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Herald; 

Walter  E.  Hussman,  El  Dor¬ 
ado  (Ark.)  News-Times; 

Robert  B.  Wellington,  Ottawa 
(Kans.)  Herald. 


Coupon  Ads  Pour 
Spaghetti  Sauce 
On  Election  Race 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ragu  Packing  Company  is 
promoting  its  spaghetti  .sauce 
with  a  Presidential  i)oll  in  .seven 
Northeastern  states.  An  un¬ 
usual  advertising  campaign  is 
running  in  newspapers. 

The  “Pick  the  Winner”  poll 
is  built  around  a  700-line  ad 
scheduled  to  run  Oct.  27  in  31 
newspapers.  The  ad  carries  six 
ballots  from  which  the  reader 
has  a  choice  of  Johnson  or  Gold- 
water  to  win  by  49  electoral 
votes,  50  to  149  electoral  votes, 
more  than  150  electoral  votes. 

The  reader  is  instructed  to 
put  an  X  in  one  of  the  squares 
on  the  ballot  he  chooses  and 
mail  to  Ragu  before  midnight 
Oct.  28.  Six  different  post  office 
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CELEBRATE  ELECTIOM  NIBMT  AT  HOME 


addresses  are  used  so  that  when 
the  election  is  decided  Nov.  3, 
the  winning  entries  will  be  at 
one  address.  Winners  will  re¬ 
ceive  coupons  good  for  one  jar 
of  Ragii  Spaghetti  Sauce. 

Wright  Aclvertising  Agency 
Inc.  of  Pittsford,  N.  Y.  prepared 
the  advertising  for  Ragii  Pack¬ 
ing  Co. 

Celebrate  Election  night  at 
home  by  serving  Ragii  is  the 
copy  theme  of  the  four-column 
by  175  line  ad  and  is  also  used 
in  three  column  and  smaller  ads 
in  the  pre-election  series  which 
runs  daily  for  almost  a  month. 

From  one  to  four  Ragii  ads 
of  4  column,  3-column,  2-column 
and  1-column  sizes  were  sched¬ 
uled  from  Columbus  Day 
through  Nov.  3  in  the  following 
newspapers:  New  York  Daily 
News,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Boston 
Globe,  Worcester  Telegram  & 
Gazette,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post  Gazette,  Cleveland 
Press,  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
Rochester  Times-Union,  Roches¬ 
ter  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  Syra- 
mse  Herald  Journal,  Syracuse 
Post  Standard,  Springfield  Un¬ 
ion  and  News,  Hartford  Times, 
and  Hartford  Courant. 

Newspapers  used  for  the 
“Pick  the  Winner”  ad  only  are: 
New  York  Journal- American, 
New  York  World-Telegram, 
Newsday,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Post,  Boston  Traveler,  Provi¬ 
dence  Bulletin  and  JoumaJ., 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator,  Buffalo  Cour¬ 
ier-Express  and  Erie  Times  and 
News. 

All  newspapers  will  run  the 
700-line  ad  the  same  day  in 
morning  and  evening  editions 
on  Oct.  27. 


Agency  Handles  Most 
Of  Accounts  for  Fee 

Milwaukee 

The  commission  system  of 
compensation  in  the  advertising 
business  was  criticized  in  meet¬ 
ings  here  Oct.  8  by  a  New  York 
adman. 

Alan  N.  Sidman,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Ogrilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather,  told  the  Milwaukee 
Chapter  of  the  Association  of 
Industrial  Advertisers  that  the 
commission  system  is  outdated. 

He  said  his  firm  is  getting 
away  from  the  old  15  percent 
commissions.  “We’re  getting  60 
percent  of  our  income  from  the 
fee  system  now,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Sidman  said  the  fee  sys¬ 
tem  gave  an  advertising  agency 
several  advantages,  including 
more  incentive,  the  chance  to 
be  more  objective,  a  stabilized 
income,  a  good  and  fair  profit. 
“Clients  seem  to  prefer  it,”  he 
added. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

OMEN'S  ANGLE 
By  Rirk  Frieiimaii 

Th4’  covtrihuiions  of  women  in  the  field  of  weekly  newspaper 
journalism  is  as  varied  as  it  is  great.  Last  week,  this  column 
examined  the  role  of  the  suburban  housewife-reporter.  This  tveek 
we  look  at  the  editor  of  a  metropolitan  weekly  newspaper. 


JEAN  SECON 

.  .  .  my  own  tastes  are  close  to  what  I  believe  are  those  of  a  typical 
Manhattan  East  reader. 

Photo  by  S.  R.  Graeter 


Jean  Seeon,  a  slim,  single, 
good-lookinp  29-year-old  weekly 
newspaper  editor,  sat  in  one  of 
Manhattan’s  more  fashionable 
restaurants  sippinp  on  a  mar¬ 
tini.  She  talked  about  racing 
cars,  pit  stops  and  brake  linings 
—  the  language  of  the  in-group 
of  the  sports  car  world. 

“My  late.st  passion,”  .she 
laugh e<l.  “I  just  love  it.  I  met 
this  fellow  who  races  and  he’s 
been  taking  me  to  them.  I  was 
up  at  Watkins  Glen  for  the 
Grand  Prix  last  weekend.” 

Jean  is  the  editor  of  Man- 
luittan  East,  a  weekly  which  cir¬ 
culates  through  New  York  City’s 
upper  east  side.  The  paper’s 
theater,  movie  and  art  reviews, 
its  gourmet  and  shopping  col¬ 
umns  make  up  what  Jean  calls 
“the  good  living”  in  which  Man¬ 
hattan  East  readers  participate. 

Tab'll!,  Nervv 

As  Manhattan  East  reflects 
its  readers,  so  its  editor  reflects 
the  weekly  newspaper  she  runs. 
One  sees  this  in  her  tastes,  her 
style,  the  beige  wool  knit  poodle 
suit  she  wears  to  a  luncheon 
date.  “I  like  good  living,  too,” 
she  laughs. 

Jean  Secon  is  a  combination 
of  individualism,  talent  and 
nerve  that  go  into  making  the 
sophisticated  New  York  City 
career  girl,  in  this  instance  a 
weekly  newspaper  editor.  As 
with  so  many  of  these  career 
girls,  she  is  not  a  native  of  Nevr 
York  City  (she  was  born  and 
raised  in  upstate  New  York  near 
Syracuse),  she  started  out  in  a 
field  far  removed  from  what 
she  is  now  in,  and  she  took  a 
fairly  circumferential  route  to 
get  where  she  is  today. 

At  the  age  of  21,  Jean  went 
to  work  selling  airplane  exhaust 
system  parts  for  an  aircraft 
engineer  friend  on  Long  Island. 
“I  always  was  interested  in  air¬ 
planes,”  Jean  says.  “I’m  ready 
to  qualify  for  my  pilot’s  license 
but  never  get  around  to  getting 
it.” 

Before  long,  Jean  had  set  up 
her  own  airplane  exhaust  sys¬ 
tem  parts  business.  As  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  representative  she 
travelled  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  through  the  Caribbean,  and 
became  fluent  in  Spanish. 

“It  was  a  profitable  business 
but  not  very  satisfying,”  Jean 
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recalls.  “I  had  lieen  doing  some 
writing  but  nothing  that  was 
ever  published.  Then  a  friend 
took  a  couple  of  my  fiction  pieces 
and  got  them  accepted  by  one 
of  the  men’s  magazines.  This 
put  me  on  the  jiath  to  profes¬ 
sional  writing.” 

Jean  found  her.self  doing 
more  and  more  freelance  writ¬ 
ing  while  still  selling  airplane 
parts.  “Blood  and  guts  .stuff  and 
personality  pieces,  mostly,  for 
the  men’s  adventure  mags,”  she 
says.  “I  never  even  met  the 
people  I  wrote  about.  It  was 
all  re.search  and  imagination.” 

I.eann'd  Pliiitograpliy 

.lean,  meanwhile,  teamed  up 
with  a  New  York  City  fashion 
photographer  who  taught  her 
how  to  use  a  camera  while  she 
assisted  him  in  setting  up  his 
backgrounds  and  accessories. 
Before  long  she  was  selling  free¬ 
lance  picture  stories. 

Jean  decided  she  wanted  to 
be  a  foreign  correspondent  and 
in  April,  1958,  talked  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  into  send¬ 
ing  her  into  the  Sierra  Maestra 
mountains  to  interview  Castro. 

Jean  came  into  Cuba  on  a 
tourist  visa  and  when  the  Ba¬ 
tista  authorities  who  knew 
where  she  was  found  out  she 
was  a  reporter,  they  arrested 
her.  Jean  w'as  held  for  three 
days  then  ordered  to  leave  the 
country. 

“This  small  taste  of  foreign 
reporting  made  me  realize  it 
was  what  I  wanted  to  do,”  Jean 
says. 

Back  To  Cuba 

For  the  rest  of  the  year,  as 
she  closed  out  her  airplane  parts 
firm,  Jean  stayed  in  New  York 
City  writing,  photographing, 
selling  her  stories.  During  this 
time  INS  was  absorlied  by  Unit¬ 
ed  Press. 

In  January,  1959,  she  was 
starting  to  earn  a  living  as  a 
freelance  magazine  writer-pho¬ 
tographer  and  was  in  Cuba 
when  Castro  took  over.  UPI  of¬ 
fered  her  a  job  there.  “There 
was  so  much  in  Cuba  to  cover, 
I  just  fell  right  into  it  photo¬ 
graphing  and  writing,”  Jean 
says.  “It  helped  that  I  also  spoke 
Spanish.” 

Jean  remembers  that  period 


of  her  life  as  a  wild,  exciting 
time.  The  rebels  nev’er  kept  reg¬ 
ular  hours,  she  sometimes 
worked  around  the  clock  and 
.she  flew  all  over  the  country 
to  cover  military  trials. 

Nine  months  after  Castro  took 
over,  William  Morgan,  one  of  his 
American  lieutenants,  plotted 
a  counter-revolution.  Jean  went 
to  Morgan’s  house  to  get  a  story 
and  was  arrested  along  with 
everyone  else  who  walked 
through  the  door,  including  the 
man  who  came  to  read  the  gas 
meter. 

“They  accused  me  of  being  a 
counter-revolutionist,”  Jean  re¬ 
lates,  “and  took  me  to  G-2. 
They  kept  me  up  for  two  days 
questioning  me.” 

Jean  was  locked  up  in  a  large 
auditorium,  the  only  woman 
among  300  prisoners.  “I  was  so 
infuriated  that  they  could  ar¬ 
rest  somebody  from  the  press, 
I  wouldn’t  eat  or  drink,”  she 
adds.  Jean  dumped  her  plate 
nf  food  on  the  floor  and  the 
other  prisoners  followed  her  ex¬ 
ample. 

Jean  went  on  a  hunger  and 
liquid  strike  that  lasted  for  five 
days  with  her  threatening  to 
die  if  the  Cubans  wouldn’t  re¬ 
lease  her.  Fearing  an  interna¬ 
tional  incident  over  her  possi¬ 
ble  death,  the  Castro  govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  let  her  go  if  she 
would  agree  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try. 

She  refused.  According  to 
Jean,  the  head  of  G-2  threw  up 
his  hands  and  shouted:  “Get 
her  out  of  here!” 

She  was  released  back  to  her 
Havana  apartment,  Jean  re¬ 
lates,  but  her  value  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  reporter  for  UPI  in  Cuba 
was  destroyed.  Her  phone  was 


tapped  and  the  counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries  wouldn’t  come  near 
her.  Jean  took  a  job  as  editor 
of  Cuban  Business  Report  and 
Cuban  Press  Monitor,  Ameri¬ 
can-owned  English  newsletter 
and  weekly  report. 

In  June,  1960,  Jean  learned 
from  a  friend  in  the  Cuban 
Army  that  if  she  tried  to  leave 
the  country  she  would  be  ar¬ 
rested  again  as  a  spy.  “I  hadn’t 
even  thought  of  leaving  the 
country,”  Jean  says,  “But  this 
made  me  decide  I  had  better  get 
out.” 

To  Mexii  ■« 

Jean  fled  with  some  others  in 
a  small  fishing  boat  and  landed 
in  Mexico  with  little  of  tangible 
value  to  the  Secon  name — the 
pair  of  fatigues  she  was  wear¬ 
ing,  her  cameras,  a  portable 
typewriter  and  a  submachine 
gun. 

“The  typewriter  was  a  crazy 
thing  to  bring  along,”  Jean  says. 
“I  certainly  didn’t  need  it.  Did 
I  know  how  to  use  the  subma¬ 
chine  gpin?  Sure.  I  even  learned 
how  to  fire  a  .45  in  Cuba.  Be¬ 
fore  I  was  arrested  the  second 
time,  the  crazy  rebels  would 
teach  me  anything  I  wanted.  I 
even  learned  to  drive  a  tank.” 

After  landing  in  Mexico,  Jean 
.set  out  to  write  her  way  back 
to  New  York  City,  starting  with 
the  UPI  bureau  in  Mexico  City 
and  adding  some  magazines,  all 
of  whom  bought  stories  on  her 
Cuban  adventures. 

She  was  back  in  New  York 
City  a  month  later  and  sup¬ 
ported  herself  by  fieelancing 
until  January,  1963,  when  she 
went  to  work  for  the  newly-reor¬ 
ganized  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

This  was  during  the  New 
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York  City  newspaper  strike  and 
t  was  a  happy  time  for  Jean. 
\.s  a  special  assignments  re- 
lorter  she  had  many  of  the 
op  stories  and  seldom  failed 
*  o  make  Page  One  with  a  byline 
'ach  day.  Before  the  year  was 
lut,  the  Eagle  had  folded  and 
Jean  went  back  to  freelance 
.vriting. 

In  mid -January,  1964,  a 
friend  told  her  that  John  Quinn, 
a  former  Eagle  staffer  and  new¬ 
ly-hired  editor  of  Manhattan 
llast,  was  in  a  tight  bind  for 
reporting  help.  Jean  offered  to 
come  in  for  a  couple  of  days 
“just  to  give  him  a  hand”  un¬ 
til  he  secured  a  regular  re- 
))orter.  Her  plans  at  that  time 
involved  the  formation  of  her 
own  publishing  company  in 
South  America  with  a  base  in 
Panama. 

The  South  American  venture 
fell  apart  with  the  Panama 
riots  and  Jean  stayed  on  at 
Manhattan  East  to  become  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  When  John  Quinn 
left  in  May,  she  became  the 
weekly’s  editor. 

Dciiiaiidiiig,  Enjoyable  Job 

Jean  admits  that  becoming 
editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
was  the  last  thing  she  ever  ex¬ 
pected  to  be.  But  after  five 
months  on  the  job,  she  finds  it 
both  demanding  and  enjoyable. 

During  her  early  days  at 
•Manhattan  East  production  and 
make-up  w'ere  new  to  her  but 
she  claims  to  have  mastered 
both  fairly  routinely.  “They  are 
only  common  sense  and  organi¬ 
zation,”  she  shrugs. 

“It’s  a  learning  process. 
Learning  how  to  put  a  news- 
))aper  together.  Learning  where 
the  money  goes  or  doesn’t  go. 
This  is  invaluable  experience  I 
could  have  only  obtained  on  a 
weekly  newspaper.”  (Jean’s  con¬ 
tinuing  learning  process  in¬ 
cludes  future  plans  of  evening 
classes  in  the  operation  of  a 
linecasting  machine  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Printing.) 

As  with  most  weeklies,  she 
finds  herself  understaffed.  The 
editorial  side  consists  of  one 
full-time  assistant  editor  and  a 
number  of  unpaid  contributors. 

Her  biggest  problems  are  ad¬ 
ministrative,  the  “time-consum¬ 
ing  little  details,  the  people  who 
always  have  to  speak  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  about  the  most  unimportant 
things.”  Working  for  a  daily 
with  its  adequate  staff  is  far 
simpler  than  editing  an  under¬ 
staffed  weekly,  Jean  says. 

Editing  Manhattan  East 
means  coverage  of  local  politics 
and  schools,  both  of  which  have 
been  getting  heavy  play  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  It  means  coverage 
of  city  landmarks  as  they  go 
down  under  the  urban  renewal 
planner’s  blueprints  and  the 
big  wrecking  ball. 


Voter  registration  drives,  an¬ 
tiques,  political  primary  fights, 
school  boycotts,  air  pollution  all 
find  their  way  into  the  pages  of 
Jean  Secon’s  newspaper,  along 
with  the  society  notes,  “good 
living”  columns  and  doings 
around  town  listings. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  edit¬ 
ing  Manhattan  East,  according 
to  Jean,  is  that  anything  she, 
her  assistant  editor,  Paul  Gor¬ 
man,  or  one  of  the  contributors 
write  will  be  understood  by  the 
readers.  “We  don’t  have  to  write 
down  to  them,  we  can  assume 
they  have  the  basic  knowledge, 
background,  education  to  know 
what  we  are  talking  about,” 
Jean  says. 

“The  area  is  made  up  of  well- 
to-do  families  and  there  aren’t 
too  many  serious  problems  on 
the  upper  east  side,  except  may¬ 
be  the  busing  of  school  children. 
Our  readers  are  culturally- 
oriented. 

“Our  readers  have  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  taste  and  money  to  en¬ 
joy  what  New  York  has  to  offer. 
They  are  in  the  cultural  capital 
of  the  world  and  our  newspaper 
product  has  to  reflect  this  with 
a  flair.  I  lived  in  the  upper  East 
side  area  long  l)efore  I  ever 
came  to  work  for  the  newspaper. 
I  think  my  own  tastes  are  close 
to  what  I  believe  are  those  of  a 
typical  Manhattan  East  reader.” 

The  latest  addition  to  Man¬ 
hattan  East  pages  tells  as  much 
about  the  weekly’s  editor  as  it 
does  about  the  weekly  itself  and 
its  readership.  A  new  column 
by  a  contributor,  Ralph  E.  Wal¬ 
ter,  it’s  called  “The  Racing 
Scene.” 


Dallas 

R.  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  American  Legion’s 
1964  Fourth  Estate  Award  here 
recently  with  his  own  verbal 
salute  to  the  veterans’  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  Clarion-Ledger  and  the 
Jackson  Daily  News  were  cited 
by  the  Legion  for  their  co-spon¬ 
sorship  of  “Operation  Alert.” 
This  was  a  project,  Mr.  Heder¬ 
man  explained,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  acquaint  Americans 
with  the  Communist  threat.  Two 
films  —  “Communism  on  the 
Map”  and  “Operation  Aboli¬ 
tion”  —  were  shown  in  every 
county  in  Mississippi. 

“The  American  Legionnaires,” 
said  the  publisher,  “have  stood 
boldly  in  defense  of  our  country 
in  war  and  in  peace.  But  there 
are  weapons  without  the  big 
bang,  and  our  enemies  have 


Conservative  Paper 
Starts  Ill  St.  Paul 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  weekly  Minnesota  Con¬ 
servative  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  here  Sept.  24.  Priced  at  25 
cents  per  issue  or  $12  per  year, 
it  carries  columnists  Fulton 
Lewis  Jr.,  Russell  Kirk,  Paul 
Harvey,  Morrie  Ryskind,  Con¬ 
stantine  Brown  and  Edgar  An¬ 
sel  Mowrer. 

The  paper  declared  itself 
“dedicated  to  bringing  out  the 
truth  in  the  affairs  of  men  and 
to  presenting  the  conservative 
viewpoint  where  that  viewpoint 
is  overlooked  and  submerged  in 
masses  of  news  of  little  social 
significance  which  must  be  car¬ 
ried  in  mass  communications 
media.” 

Listed  as  publisher  of  the 
eight-page  tabloid  was  Minne¬ 
sota  Republic  Inc. 

Kenneth  Edwards  was  listed 
as  editor,  John  Hutchinson  as 
director  of  pro<luction. 


Consider  Merj^er 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Directors  of  the  Washington 
(Weekly)  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  in  convention 
here  recently  authorized  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  explore  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  merging  with  the  state 
association  of  daily  newspapers. 
John  U.  Pavlik,  Ritzville  Jour¬ 
nal-Times,  was  elected  president 
of  the  association  and  the  sweep- 
stake  award  for  the  best  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state  went  to  the 
Omak  Chronicle. 


these  weapons  in  abundance. 
They  are  using  them  with  great 
skill  and  persistence. 

“These  weapons  of  persuasion 
and  propaganda  seek  to  exploit 
the  ignorance,  the  indifference, 
the  complacency  of  our  people. 

“It  is  into  this  arena  where 
the  spotlight  does  not  shine  and 
the  drums  are  not  beating  and 
the  flags  are  not  waving  that 
the  American  Legion  so  often 
.steps  with  firmness  and  with 
effectiveness. 

“In  this  endeavor,  the  press 
is  a  natural  ally  of  the  Legion. 
When  radio  and  television  are 
included,  the  alliance  has  be¬ 
come  formidable  indeed.” 

With  the  publisher  in  the 
Jackson  group  who  were  guests 
of  the  Legion’s  commander,  Dan 
Foley,  were  T.  M.  Hederman  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Clarion-Ledger; 
James  Ward,  editor  of  the 
News;  and  Purser  Hewitt,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 


Papers  Return  Salute 
To  American  Legion 
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Suburbans’ 
Editorial 
Costs  Viewed 

Chicago 

Editorial  budgets  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  publisher  and  a 
former  editor  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  at  the  recent  Suburban 
Press  Foundation  conference 
here. 

James  W.  McCulla,  former 
editor  of  the  Libertyville  (Ill.) 
Independent  Register,  said  edi¬ 
torial  expenses  on  the  paper 
were  about  13  percent  of  gross 
compared  to  about  14.5  percent 
for  the  average  medium-size 
U.  S.  daily  newspaper  in  1963. 
With  expenditure  of  $24,000  a 
year  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  McCulla  said  he  did 
not  believe  the  paper  did  the 
best  possible  coverage  job  be¬ 
cause  there  was  too  much 
ground  to  cover. 

With  five  editorial  people,  in¬ 
cluding  the  editor,  and  three  of 
that  number  part-timer?,  there 
wasn’t  enough  time  to  get  to  the 
essence  of  news  matters  except 
in  a  few  cases,  he  said. 

Much  Cuvt'rage  .Secondliaiid 

“Much  of  our  coverage  was, 
therefore,  secondhand,  super¬ 
ficial  and  sometimes  dangerous,” 
Mr.  McCulla  said. 

“We  couldn’t  get  more  op¬ 
erating  revenue  by  paring  ex¬ 
penses  since  we  were  down  to 
bare  bones.” 

Mr.  McCulla  said  the  Inde¬ 
pendent-Register  w’as  in  the 
l)eculiar  position  where  there 
had  been  growth  in  population 
but  lagging  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  local  businesses. 

Paul  N.  Averill,  publisher, 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric, 
said  management  should  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  key  staffers  that 
there  is  a  reason  for  everything 
management  does  in  the  matter 
of  economics. 

Detailed  budgeting  is  a  must, 
he  said,  and  it  is  important  to 
allot  a  sufficient  amount  of  edi¬ 
torial  space  each  week.  He  said 
the  Eccentric  gives  news  650 
inches  a  week. 

Mr.  Averill  said  his  editorial 
staff  works  with  the  knowledge 
they  will  make  $37.50  a  week 
more  than  their  starting  base 
after  five  years.  The  Eccentric 
created  salary  bases  while  also 
establishing  a  merit  raise  plan. 

Eccentric  profits  are  based  on 
16  percent  of  the  investment, 
Mr.  Averill  said,  and  a  150  per¬ 
cent  depreciation  plan  has  been 
set  up.  The  paper,  soon  to  go 
offset,  has  $68,000  built  into  the 
budget  annually  against  a  re¬ 
cession. 
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Brookings  Study 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


of  conduct  for  news  media.  Such 
codes  are  unenforceable  and  can 
be,  at  best,  only  suggested  stand¬ 
ards  of  behavior.  Effective  sanc¬ 
tions  against  violators  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  of.  News  media 
have  no  organizations  with  dis¬ 
ciplinary  powers  like  those  of 
licensed  professional  practition¬ 
ers,  and  an  organization  of  this 
sort  for  the  press  probably  can¬ 
not  be  created  constitutionally. 
No  means  exist  for  restricting 
newsmen  to  those  who  subscribe 
to  codes,  or  for  expelling  from 
the  trade  those  who  breach 
them. 

The  Bar  Associations,  and 
lawj’ers  accustomed  to  their 
procedures,  tend  to  favor  codes 
and  enjoy  a  system  by  which 
they  can  be  enforced.  But,  as 
Dean  Griswold  has  pointed  out, 
they  have  been  notoriously  un¬ 
successful  in  enforcing  .stand¬ 
ards  of  ethics  by  means  of  their 
codes.  The  difficulties  for  news 
media  would  be  many  times 
more  intense. 

We  conclude  that  in  the  past, 
at  least,  the  panacea  of  a  code 
of  conduct,  which  comes  so 
quickly  to  mind  as  a  solution, 
has,  on  examination  and  study, 
proved  unsatisfactory  at  best 
and,  at  worst,  an  illusory  de¬ 
vice  which  papers  over  a  diffi¬ 
culty  without  contributing  to  its 
elimination. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Interim  Discussion 

Despite  our  feeling  that  the 
institution  of  drastic  changes  in 
press  coverage  of  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  should  be  deferred  un¬ 
til  completion  of  the  proposed 
Brookings  study,  we  neverthe¬ 
less  urge  that  the  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  the  bar, 
the  bench  and  the  lawenforce- 
ment  agencies  should  be  carried 
on  with  renewed  energy.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  none  of  these 
groups  fully  understand  the 
position  of  the  other. 

That  situation  may  well  be 
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the  result  of  past  arguments  in 
terms  of  absolutes,  both  sides 
beginning  discussion  from  the 
premise  that  the  other  side  is 
totally  wrong.  What  is  needed, 
while  we  await  the  outcome  of 
objectiv’e  research,  are  not  ab¬ 
solutes  but  conversations  with 
neither  side  assuming  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  blameless,  because  it  is 
not,  or  professing  to  know  the 
right  answers.  What  each  side 
should  seek  is  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  goals  and  methods  of 
the  other. 

Discussions  between  press  and 
bar  at  state  levels,  where  schools 
of  journalism  and  law  can  co¬ 
sponsor  the  meetings  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  problems  jointly,  are 
one  method  of  encouraging  the 
conversations  that  we  think 
would  l)e  useful.  We  suggest 
also  that  newspaper  editors  and 
executives  seek  out  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  discuss  the  issues  of  “free 
press-fair  trial”  with  lawyers 
and  the  general  public,  privately 
and  publicly,  not  to  arprue  right¬ 
ness  or  wrongness  of  present 
practice,  but  to  seek  to  impart 
and  to  acquire  understanding. 


Cireiiluti«m  Chief 
Of  N.Y.  News  Dies 

Dudley  Feldman,  45,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  New  York 
Mi'w.t,  died  Oct.  12. 

Mr.  Feldman  had  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  before  joining  the 
News  as  a  circulation  traveling 
repre.sentative  in  1951.  He 
moved  up  through  various  posts 
and  became  chief  of  the  News’ 
circulation  department  la.st 
month. 

Several  memliers  of  Mr.  Feld¬ 
man’s  famih'  are  engaged  in 
newspaner  circulation  work. 

In  World  W’ar  II,  Mr.  Feld¬ 
man  was  a  major  in  the  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps.  He  be¬ 
came  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
re.serve. 


Weeklies  in  2  Kansas 
Towns  Are  Mer^e»l 

The  Jefferson  County  (Kans.) 
Mirror-Times  will  l)e  merged 
with  the  Lawrence  (Kans.) 
Outlook  Oct.  15,  Carlyle  Publi¬ 
cations  announced.  Bert  Carlyle, 
president  of  the  company,  said 
the  merger  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  advertising  in 
the  Mirror-Times  trade  area. 

*  «  « 

The  MaT-ysville  (Kans.)  Ad¬ 
vocate  and  the  Marshall  County 
News,  both  weekly  newspapers, 
have  combined  and  will  publish 
one  edition  weekly  as  the  Advo¬ 
cate.  A  survey  indicated  one 
newspaper  was  ample  to  give 
advertising  and  news  coverage 
for  the  trade  territory. 


Obituary 

Dale  Etter,  54,  church  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  Oct.  10. 

^ 

Charles  F.  Delano,  87,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Amity- 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Amity  Record; 
Oct.  9. 

»  *  * 

Louise  Graham  Harding,  in 
her  90’s,  former  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  Oct.  8. 

«  «  * 

Richard  F.  White,  60,  news 
editor  of  the  Cheyenne  Wyoming 
Eagle;  Sept.  27. 

*  ♦  * 

Elsie  Hopkins  Cochrane,  72, 
former  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
society  editor,  garden  editor, 
antiques  editor  and  columnist; 
Oct.  1. 

♦  »  « 

William  P.  Campbell,  94, 
retired  advertising  manager  of 
the  old  Los  Angeles  Record; 
Oct.  2. 

*  »  « 

Loy  Warwick,  60,  news  writ¬ 
er  for  the  New  York  Post;  Oct. 
.3. 

*  «  « 

Stephen  G.  Savage,  50,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism 
at  Indiana  University,  and  for¬ 
mer  reporter;  Oct.  5. 

*  *  * 

Floyd  J.  Healey,  68,  retired 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter;  Oct.  4. 

«  «  * 

Easton  King,  55,  New  Or¬ 
leans  reporter,  editor  of  week¬ 
lies  in  Mississippi  and  Tennes¬ 
see.  editor  of  the  Pascagoula 
(Miss.)  Chronicle  Star  for  20 
years;  Oct.  3. 

«  4c  « 

Lester  G.  Karr,  80,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  for  26  years 
until  his  retirement  in  1947; 
Oct.  6. 

*  4c  « 

Charles  H.  Ridder,  76,  a 
member  of  the  Ridder  newspa¬ 
per  family,  publisher  of  the 
Catholic.  News  in  New  York 
since  1936;  Oct.  9. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Harry  Hart  (Pat)  Frank, 
57,  ex-  newspaperman  {New 
York  World,  New  York  Journal, 
Washington  Times  Herald,  Over¬ 
seas  News  Agency)  and  novelist 
(“Mr.  Adam”  and  other 
stories)  ;  Oct.  12. 

*  *  * 

Melbourne  Smith,  82,  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  News  Reeord  in  the  Fair- 
child  group;  Oct.  10. 

«  *  * 

Borah  Z.  Burman,  34,  drama 
editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger;  Oct.  11. 


New  Offset  Daily 
For  Jersey  Area 

Brick  Town,  N.  J 

The  Ocean  County  Observe 
became  the  Ocean  County  Daili- 
Observer  on  Oct.  14  after  seiA 
ing  this  New  Jersey  shore  are.'i 
for  more  than  25  years  as  u 
weekly  newspaper. 

Pressure  from  advertisers  and 
news  sources  caused  the  At 
lantic  Coast  Publishing  Com 
pany  to  change  its  policy,  in 
effect  since  1937  when  the  Ob 
server  was  founded,  Paul  Beck¬ 
er.  editor,  said.  C.  Fredric  Vol- 
kert  is  business  manager. 

The  Daily  Observer  is  the 
only  morning  daily  published  in 
Ocean  County.  Its  editions  will 
appear  Monday  through  Friday. 

The  Ocean  County  Times,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Lakewood,  is  a  six- 
day  evening  newspaper  with  4,- 
117  circulation. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Ob¬ 
server  moved  into  a  new  print¬ 
ing  plant,  incorporating  photo¬ 
offset  equipment  and  presses. 

Election  registration  figures 
indicate  more  than  a  20  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  population  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  years  in  Brick 
and  Dover  Townships. 

Houston  Tribune 
Eyes  Daily  Field 

Houston 

CljTner  L.  Wright  Jr.,  former 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Bend  Re¬ 
porter,  has  been  appointed  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  newly  formed  Hous¬ 
ton  Tribune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Wright  has  named  Bleu 
Beathard,  formerly  with  the 
Houston  Post  and  Baytown  Sun, 
as  editor  of  the  new  weekly. 
Dottie  Connor  is  society  editor 
and  John  Gross,  advertising 
manager. 

The  Tribune,  which  hopes  to 
go  daily  within  a  year,  has  a 
guaranteed  circulation  of  35,- 
000  home-delivered.  The  paper 
has  averaged  50,000  circulation 
the  first  five  weeks,  including 
paid  subscription  and  news¬ 
stand  distribution. 


^Biir  Huglian  Dies 

VANCOtrVER,  B.  C. 

William  Hughan,  61,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Pacific  Press 
Ltd.,  died  Oct.  3  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  while  he  was  playing  golf. 
He  had  been  in  the  production 
department  of  the  Sun  for  43 
years.  He  began  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  in  the  pressroom. 

* 

Rufus  F.  Higgs,  69,  publisher 
of  the  Stephenville  Texas  Daily 
Empire  and  the  Empire-Tribune, 
Oct.  11. 
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•  Research  Concept 
tChanged  by  ANPA 


A  .‘handed  concept  for  its 
proj.'.  ram  has  been  approved  at 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute, 
Easion,  Pa.,  and  is  being  put 
into  operation  by  Donald  D. 
Disi^iy,  director. 

The  change  contemplates  a 
“basic  systems  analysis  of  all 
newspaper  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  operations”  rather 
than  specific  studies  on  individu- 
"sl  projects  such  as  the  Institute 
has  been  making,  Mr.  Dissly 
i  explained. 

“We  are  seeking  to  work  on 
the  total  picture,  how  to  get  the 
whole  newspaper  production  job 
done  lietter  and  at  lower  cost,” 
he  said.  “Under  the  specific 
project  method,  when  trying  to 
improve  one  particular  phase  of 
newspaper  production,  you  are 
apt  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  it 
can  and  possibly  should  be  done 
in  an  entirely  different  way. 

“The  basic  system  approach 
has  the  advantage  that  its  re¬ 
sults  will  .serve  equally  the 
small  medium  and  large  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers.” 

I’rinco  Ix'aves 

Roy  W.  Prince,  who  has  been 
technical  director  at  the  ANPA/ 
RI  lal)oratory,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  Dewey  &  Almy, 
graphic  arts  division  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  This  division  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  offset  blanket  and  a 
dexene  plate  useful  in  commer¬ 
cial  printing,  but  not  for  news¬ 
paper  production.  Mr.  Prince 
served  16  years  with  the  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Others  leaving  the  Institute 
are  Irwin  Jaffe  and  Alden 
Yelmgren,  project  supervisors, 
and  Miss  Doris  Mengel  and  Ro¬ 
land  Mertz,  technicians. 

Mr.  Dissly  said  the  Institute 
staff  numbers  26,  but  he  expects 
to  make  additions  to  implement 
the  new  type  of  research. 
Whether  the  present  budget  of 
$350,000  to  $375,000  a  year  for 
the  Easton  operation  will  be 
affected  depends  upon  details  of 
the  new  program. 

To  assure  adequate  staff  time 
at  Easton  to  devote  to  research, 
the  production  department  of 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  lo¬ 
cated  at  750  Third  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  has  been  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  handling  all 
direct  services  to  members  in 
'  the  production  field,  including 
answering  inquiries  about  pro¬ 
duction  problems  and  in-plant 
technical  advisory  services.  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Rinehart  is  director  of 


the  Production  Department. 

Development  of  improved  ROP 
process  color  inks  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  production  man¬ 
agement  committee  which  will 
use  facilities  at  Easton  as  neces¬ 
sary  and  will  collaborate  with 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  as  in  the 
past. 

Certain  projects  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  include  the  newsprint 
quality  control  and  testing  pro¬ 
gram;  the  plastic  plate  project 
in  cooperation  with  Reichold 
Chemicals  Inc.,  and  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corp. ;  the 
Electrofax  and  powderless  etch¬ 
ing  project  in  cooperation  with 
Dow  Chemical  Company;  and 
the  color  ink  testing  and  the  off¬ 
set  printing  program. 

Prior  to  accepting  the  Insti¬ 
tute  position  last  February,  Mr. 
Dissly  was  for  10  years  with  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times. 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  vice- 
l)resident  of  the  Chicapo  Trib¬ 
une,  is  the  Institute’s  president; 
James  L.  Knight  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers  is  vicepresident; 
Otto  A.  Silla,  Minneapolis  Star 
&  Tribune,  is  treasurer;  and 
Barnard  L.  Colby,  New  London 
Day,  is  secretary. 

• 

Homer  Attracts  Subs; 
He’s  a  Real  (Bow)  Wow! 

St.  Louis 

The  fall  circulation  campaign 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
was  a  “dog”  from  the  beginning. 
His  name  was  Homer.  His  theme 
was  “Homecoming”  —  have  the 
Post-Dispatch  come  home  to 
you.  The  picture  of  the  beagle 
pup  holding  the  Post-Dispatch 
in  his  mouth  became  a  familiar 
sight  to  area  residents. 

To  find  a  real  Homer  for  tele¬ 
vision  spots,  the  Post-Dispatch 
ran  a  want  ad  and  received 
more  offers  of  dogs  than  it  could 
shake  a  stick  at,  but  only  one 
filled  the  bill. 

The  circulation  campaign 
turned  out  to  be  a  winner. 

General  Manager 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Appointment  of  Robert  M. 
Reider  as  general  manager  of 
the  Daily  Sentinel-Tribune  was 
announced  Oct.  10  by  Mrs. 
Katherine  Haswell,  publisher. 
He  continues  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  a  post  he  has  held  15 
years. 
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"YOU-BE-THE-JUDGE"  WINNERS  from  the  E4P-AANR  Color  Awards 
Luncheon  receive  their  prizes  from  the  Color  Committee.  Left  to  right, 
standing,  are:  Louis  Kennedy,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  whose  third  prize 
was  two  Army-Navy  game  tickets;  John  Lang,  Hearst  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  committee  chairman;  Robert  E.  Knesnik,  Kleppner  Co.,  second 
prize  of  a  $25  gift  certificate;  and  L.  Campanelli,  McCann-Erickson, 
a  weekend  for  two  at  Pocono  Manor.  Seated  are  committee  members 
Marshall  Druck,  of  Nelson  Roberts;  and  Harold  Hull,  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


I  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

\  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
'  Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
I  K.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

I  Newspaper  Itrakers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 


!  NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  TRANSFER 
I  of  newspaper  properties — sale  or  pur- 
1  chase.  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490, 

I  Cadsden,  Ala.  Phone  646-3357;  nights 
546-6851. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  Newspaper 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin.  Florida.  Formerly 
P,  O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available  in 
Midwest  and  Southeast. 


EDI’TOR-PAR’TNBR  wanted  profitable 
weekly  Zone  2.  Investment  $15,000  to 
$26,000.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE. 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

FINEST  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTY  IN  THE  WEST! 
Only  $150,000  down  includes  receiva¬ 
bles,  ultra  modern  plant,  finest  locale, 
most  permissive  terms  I  have  ever 
offered, 

J.  A,  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


illNN.  EXCLUSIVE  CO.  SEAT  WEEKLY 
Good  farm  area  town  becoming  in¬ 
dustrial  also;  great  growth  potential; 
$40,000  down.  Wayne  Peterson.  214 
Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead.  Minn. 


TABLOID  NEWSPAPER  nationally 
distributed,  coast  to  coast.  Financial 
condition  good.  No  equipment.  Can 
move  distribution  point.  Sell  outright 
or  consider  investing  working  partner. 
$15,000  will  handle.  P.  O.  Box  7170. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44128. 


1.  CALIFORNIA.  1963  volume  exceed 
$375,C00.  Serves  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  regions  of  the  state.  Priced 
at  $250,000,  excellent  terms. 

2.  CALIFORNIA.  Offset  weekly  group. 
Priced  at  $75,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


GROWING  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  news¬ 
paper  with  tremendous  potential.  Will 
sell  for  less  than  last  year’s  gross.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling?  Other  interests.  Reply 
Box  614,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


IN  AN  ESTATE — Exclusive  weekly 
and  job  shop  in  growing  town  grossed 
$34,000  in  1963 ;  may  hit  $40,000  in 
1964,  plus  concrete  building  worth  at 
least  $10,000.  Priced  to  sell — $37,600 
with  $10,000  cash  down,  balance  about 
$350  per  month.  Harris  Ellsworth,  Li¬ 
censed  Broker,  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Ore¬ 
gon. 


Suddenly  we  have  five  Colorado  week¬ 
lies  and  several  other  good  western 
papers  listed,  ranging  from  $17,000  to 
$250,000.  Lyle  Mariner  Associates, 
Brokers,  1441  Welton  St.,  Denver. 
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ANNOL’NCEMEMTS 

yeu'spapers  fronted 


A  WEEKLY  IN  NORTHEAST,  about 
$60,000  STOSS.  Offset  preferable.  Box 
587,  EXlitor  &  Publisher. 


UP  TO  $30,000  DOWN  for  exclusive  | 
weekly — Southwest,  Rockies.  Veteran  I 
publisher.  Top  references.  Replies  con-  | 
fidential.  Box  568,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PuUicationM  For  Sale  I 

GROWING  REGIONAL  MONTHLY,  I 
located  in  southeastern  imrtion  of  Zone  I 
6,  with  approximately  10,000  cirrula-  ; 
tion  (Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  mem- 
bership)  for  sale  by  owner  for  $38,300 
— $10,000  down  and  balance  at  O'/,.  | 
Ideal  for  semi-retirement  living  in  j 
Southwest,  providing  income  of  from 
$7,500  to  $15,000  to  working  curator 
per  year.  Owner,  involved  in  extensive 
writing  project,  would  also  consider 
working  partner.  Box  595.  Editor  &  ; 
Publisher. 


Business  Opportunity 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  growing 
newspaper  publishing  corioration.  $10.- 
000  investment  re<iuired.  Box  618,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pubiisher. 


Investment  U  anted 


ADVERTISING  MAN  with  degree  has  j 
$3,500  and  12  years'  display  and  clas-  i 
silled  experience  to  invest  in  small  j 
daily  or  weekly  in  Colorado.  New  Mex-  | 
ico  or  Wyoming.  Married,  excellent  ' 
health.  Prefer  mountains.  Box  553, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Books  Bought  &  Sold 

HARD-TO-FIND  BOOKS  LOCATED  j 
thru  world- wide  contacts 
BiK>k  Landero.  66{il  Holly\vood  Blvd., 
Hollywood.  Calif.  90028 


\EVS  SPARER  SERVICES 

Fillers 

HANDY  F'lLLERS,  printed  11  pica  ; 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing  1 
costa.  P.O,  Box  5451,  San  Francisco.  | 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors  ^ 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St.  ! 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363  ' 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Factory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggers 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Repsiiring 

Local — Worldwide — Nationwide 
700  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Phone  427-7366 


EQUIPMENT  MART  i 

Composing  Room 

Model  840  VARITYPER  HEIADLINER.  I 
three  years  old,  with  45  fonts.  Ideal  for  I 
offset  weekly  cold  composition  opera-  i 
tion.  Priced  to  sell.  Canterbury  Press, 
301  Mill  St.,  Rome.  N.  Y. 


THE  X.tTIO.VS  NEtVSP.tPEK  FOIIMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspai>er 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PIACE 


Composing  Room 

NEW  MODBR,  610  VARITYPER,  Auto 
Rule,  10  Fonts,  used  2  months.  Sacri¬ 
fice  $3,200.  Phone  New  Jersey  Area 
Code  201  —  249-0617. 


LARGE  INVENTORY  of  excellent, 
used  MONOTYPE  EQUIPMBa^T 
Send  for  listl 

Chicago  Mono  Mat  Ser.,  MU  5-7601 
4711  Byron  St.,  C3iicago-41,  Ill. 

Perforatiir  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPB-TTS  &  FRIDEai 
8*  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FTTRMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


IXIWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  S'  and  $.96  for  14' — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  El  Elxchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Presses  it  Machinery 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

8-Page  Deck 

Top  Deck  made  1948  ;  two  4-page  print¬ 
ing  sections,  2/1  model:  with  side 
frame  and  paper  roll  brackets.  Avail¬ 
able  pi-ompt  shipment. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 


6-UNIT  SCOTT— 223/4” 

Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearing — Arch 
type  in-line  Units  with  2  H-D  3/2 
Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives- — Reels 
and  Tensions — Trackage  C-H  Convey¬ 
ors — 4  Capco  Portable  Color  Fountains 


Attractively  Priced — Removed  A  Loaded 
Located  Pontiac,  Michigan 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


3— UNIT  HOE— 21%' 

Web  2501 ,  Two  Folders,  Reliance  Motors. 
Excellent  Condition. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  EQUIPMENT— 
E'actory  Rebuilt,  Metal  Pump,  ^"Ton 
Furnace,  G.E.  Immersion  Heating 
Elquipment. 

GOSS  CURVED  ROUTER— Serial  194. 
MOTOR  GENERATOR  SET. 

Contact 
R.  J.  Hummel 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown.  Pa. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 

24-page.  2  to  1  model.  50  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi.  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Elquipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS -GLUERS 

%  -  %  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks..  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahcxna  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 


Twin  75  HP  Electronic  AC  Drives 
Curved  Routers  all  lengths. 

Tubular  Routers. 

Pony  Autoplate  23^'  length. 

What  are  your  needs? 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


6-OOLOR  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS. 
Ideal  for  supplements  or  book  signa¬ 
tures,  Equipp^  with  folder  St  sheeter ; 
2  webs.  In  oi>eration  daily.  $35,000. 
Box  527,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  Take  immediate  posses¬ 
sion  of  good  8-page  Goss  Comet  fist 
bed  press.  $2,250— AIWI.  Wm.  H. 
James,  Valley  Courier,  Alamosa,  Colo. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


j  Sta-Hi  Final  Trim — 22%' 

I  Monomelt  Plane-O-Plate — Extra  Blade 
I  — Factory  rebuilt 

,  Hammond  Plate  Shaver  Model  S-8C — 
I  Lika  new 

!  Richardson  22%'  Curved  Router,  like 
I  new 

I  Gas  Ludlow  —  Universal  Cabinets  — 
(Send  for  our  mat  list — over  100 
I  fonts) 

'  Power  Page  Storage  Bin — Double  Unit 
I  — Store  36  pages 

'  Stereo  Chases — All  cut  offs 
Wood  Mat  Roller — Medium  Heavy — re¬ 
built — chain  drive  A/C 
Goss  46U  Mat  Roller — The  Industries 
1  Giant  13,000  lbs.  for  around  the  clock 
\  molding 

Duplex  'Tubular  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Cox-O-Type — Rebuilt 
Goss  Comet  Press 
j  AB  Duplex  Press 

Tandem  %  and  %  Duplex  Tubular  Fold¬ 
ing  Machine — Takes  6  Webs,  Speeds 
over  20,000  copies  per  hour 
Hand  Mat  Rollers — Wesel — Hammond — 
Nolan 

Model  F.  Elrod — Electric — 7  molds 

j  Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
'  N.  J.  438-3744  OX.  5-5458  N.Y. 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/ '6" 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DF.  KS- 
4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REV '  .RS«B 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DO.TBL* 
FOLDE3IS  WITH  OONVEYOKS— 14 
REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  .VOOD 
ELBCTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TrAOB. 
AGE— HURLETRON  COLOR  KOas. 
TER  (CONTROL— WEB  SEVFRDfG 
DEVICES  —  MAGNOTIC  CYLI  'JDER 
BRAKES— PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 


WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 
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This  is  high  speed  equipment — 46,0M 
tier  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  OO  C?, 
Casings.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Preasa  ™ 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Availabit 
immediately — Located  Vancouver.  B.  (X 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  SSd 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590  g*** 


5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 


Arch  Type — 22-3y4" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 


Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 
Located  Calijornia. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

6-UMT  R.  HOE 

22%"  Double  Sextuple  Press 

steel  cylinder  —  roller  liearing  —  pat- 
entol  ink  pumps  with  ink  rails  —  2 
double  folders  —  1  color  hump  —  2 
revti-ses  —  4  portable  ink  fountains  — 
balloon  formers  —  2  Cutler  Hammer 
conveyors  —  A/C  —  125  Drive. 

Reconditioned  and  Installe<l 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  438-3744  OX.  .S-.-)458  N.Y. 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16” 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders.  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 


Can  he  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately! 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


DUPLEX 
24-PAGE  TUBULAR 
Year  1948 

laite  model  standard  tubular  with  on# 
four  page  section  reversed  for  COLOR 
printing.  Prints  4  to  24  page  papers 
by  2  page  jumps.  AC  motor  drive  and 
new  style  stereotype  machinery.  Avail, 
able  for  prompt  installation. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

120  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sals 

lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE:  pneu¬ 
matic  pump:  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate,  21% 
inch:  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  Bot 
Shulman  Associates,  60  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

ONE  DUPLEX  double  width  unit 
Overhead  feed.  22%"  cut-off.  Furniik 
serial  number:  or,  one  plate  and  oni 
impression  cylinder  for  unit  described. 
Ix>well  Lamson,  Sun  Newspapers, 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  Phone  733-7300. 


4-GALLEY  VANDEROOOK 
PROOF  PRESS 

Box  526,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


16-page  two-to-one  Duplex  Tubular 
complete  with  AC  drive,  rubber  rollers.  , 
chases  and  color  fountains.  Late  style  i 
stereo  includes  vacuum  back  casting 
box,  heavy  plate  finisher,  pot.  pump 
and  curved  router.  Complete  at  $30,000. 

NEWS- VIRGINIAN 
Waynesboro,  Virginia 


FOR  SALE:  4-  unit  Vanguard  Web 
Offset  Press,  16-page,  2  folders,  ideal 
for  large  weekly  or  small  daily  papers, 
can  be  seen  running:  Benson  Printing 
Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  142,  Channelview, 
Texas  77530.  Phone  GL-2-2614  GL-2- 
7322. 

GOSS  <X)MET  FLATBED  #324.  Need 
space.  Outstandirg  condition  —  mini¬ 
mum  use.  Can  be  moved  on  trailer  | 
without  dismantling:  low  re-erection 
costs.  $4500.  Genesee  Valley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  7  State  St.,  Pittsford,  New  York. 

GO  WEB  OFFSET  UNDB®  $15,000 
Write;  GAZETTE  OFFSET  AMERICANA 
7  Central  Park  West 
New  York.  N.Y.  10023.  JU  6-0783  , 

8-Page  Top  Deck  for  Duplex  Standard 
Tubular  2/1  complete  with  frames  and 
paper  roll  brackets.  Available  30  days.  * 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  , 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— G-4,  G-4-4,  and  F-4  Inter- 
types.  Please  send  information  and 
prices. 

Twin  City  Lino,  Inc. 

Highway  #100  at  West  24th 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55416 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y  17  OXford  7-4596 


32  and  |K>8aibIy  48-page  press.  23A* 
cut-off,  not  too  old — -not  more  than  t^ 
decks.  The  Daily  Iberian.  New  Iberia, 
La. 


WANTED— Userl  text  and  display  mats 
for  G-4-4,  either  single  letter  or  duplex. 
State  price  and  condition.  V.  Eck,  Dun- 
wtaaly  Institute,  818  Wayzata  Boul^ 
vard,  Minnea|>olis,  Minnesota.  55403. 


WIRETYING  MACHINE 
Contact:  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
Purchasing  Department 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  17,  1964 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


VArculatum 

CIR(/JLATION  MANAGER  for  amall 
daily  in  Area  6.  Write  giving  complete 
baek)iround  reaume  and  aalary  require- 
otnt  in  first  letter.  All  replies  will  be 
kspt  strictly  confidential.  Box  492. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTTOR 
For  '’lie  of  Ohio’s  finest  newspapers. 
Must  have  ability  to  organize  all 
phases  of  department.  Efficient  opera¬ 
tion  and  sound  promotional  ability 
Bssdod.  Top  pay  with  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance.  All  replies  will  l)e 
trsatod  with  confidence.  Box  570,  Edi¬ 
tor  ti  Publisher. 


FUL-KILLMENT  MANAGER,  ABC 
New  York  City.  Growth  opportunity 
Salary  open.  All  benefits.  Box  562. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  23,000 
circulation  daily.  Ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Progreseive  paper  in  growing 
81,000  population  city.  Box  565,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


SALESWOMAN— Age  30  to  45 
with  6  to  16  years’  experience,  who 
may  (or  may  not)  have  done  super¬ 
visory  work.  We  want  to  train  some¬ 
one  to  be  a  supervisor.  A  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  career  woman  with  a 
paper  over  250,000  in  Area  6.  Box  5SS, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Fast-grow¬ 
ing  Rockland  County  weekly  oilers  $1(I0 
weekly  plus  tonus  to  experienceii  clas¬ 
sified  gal  to  set  up  and  run  l-man  de¬ 
partment.  Opportunity  for  growth  in 
pleasant  environment. 

Box  961 

1501  Broadway,  New  York-36,  N.Y. 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
N.  J.  metropolitan  daily  in  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  class  needs  exi>erienced  phone 
room  supervisor.  Must  to  able  to  sales 
train  and  sales  direct  well-established 
phone  room  staff.  Salary  to  $7,500. 
Will  only  consider  woman  with  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Apply  Box  621,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER  OPPORTUNI’TY  on 
14,000  6-day  p.m.  north  central  states. 
Aging  publi^er  wants  to  complete 
younger  permanent  management  team 
soon.  Top  product,  modem  equipment, 
new  plant.  Decent  salary,  bonuses,  and 
profit-sharing  for  young  man  who  can 
deliver  in  advertising  and  promotion. 
Previous  management  experience  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary.  Write  fully. 
Box  590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  group 
sf  Indiana  newspaper*.  Good  starting 
•alary  and  future  in  small  community 
with  axeellent  schools.  Write  giving 
(nil  background  resume  and  salary  re- 
tniremant  in  first  letter.  All  replies 
will  be  kept  strictly  confidential.  Box 
496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  for  small 
Pacific  Northwest  daily.  Want  man 
with  advertising  sales  experience,  dem¬ 
onstrated  leadership  ability.  Write  full 
details  to  Box  514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  go<Ml 
ABC  weekly  in  South  Jersey  resort 
iireu.  Salary  and  auto  exi>ense.  Send 
exi>erience.  salary,  etc.,  to  Box  610, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIKCUI-ATION  MANAGER.  Zone  9. 
Exrs‘rience«l  city,  rural,  state  distri¬ 
bution.  Must  have  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  service,  collections,  newspa- 
pertoy  training  and  take-charge  ability 
with  sui>ervisory  and  district  manager 
personnel.  Knowletige  of  motor  route 
and  newsstand  systems  imiturtant.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  604.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  to 
take  charge  of  outside  sales  staff  of 
large  metropolitan  daily.  Chart  Area 
2.  Must  have  proven  ability  to  develop 
effective  sales  staff  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Box  547,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.MANAGER-SALESMAN  to  head  grow¬ 
ing  commercial  printing  business  in  < 
Indiana.  Good  future  in  small  com¬ 
munity  with  excellent  schools.  Please 
write  giving  full  background  resume 
and  salary  requirement  in  first  reply. 
All  replies  will  be  kept  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  507,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

AD  SALES  , 

We  have  an  opening  in  dispiay  adver-  | 
tising  for  a  capable  sales  represents-  ; 
tive.  Previous  newspaper  experience  { 
helpful,  but  not  essential.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  climate,  we  offer  security, 
opportunity,  excellent  fringe  benefits,  • 
including  3  weeks’  vacation,  group  in¬ 
surance,  and  pension  plan.  Please  write 
details  of  education,  training  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  first  letter  to 

Personnel  Director  1 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

1  Herald  Plaza  { 

Miami,  Florida  33101  ! 


Editorial 

SCIENCE  WRITER,  preferably  with 
newspaper  experience,  for  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  physician-oriented  bi-weekly 
abstract  journal  in  midwest  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Some  travel.  Modern  Medi¬ 
cine  Publications,  4016  West  66th 
Street,  Minneapolis  24,  Minnesota. 


ARE  YOU  WORKING  ON  A  WEEKLY 
or  small  daily  and  ready  to  move  upT 
Prize-winning  Midwestern  daily  in  a 
community  of  50,000  offer*  a  solid 
future  in  a  growing  organization.  Blue- 
ribbon  fringe  benefits,  excellent  start¬ 
ing  pay,  advancement  in  accordance 
with  merit,  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions,  modem  plant,  professional  lead¬ 
ership.  Send  reaume  of  training, 
schooling,  references,  and  a  few  clips 
to  Box  548,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 

NIGHT  SIDE  ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
for  women’s  section  of  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  Copy  editing  stylist  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  layout  and  makeup.  Mail 
resume  to  Personnel  Director,  1615 
"L"  Street,  N.W.,  Washington-5.  D.C. 

SPORTS  WRI’TER.  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  page  layouts,  wanted.  Apply 
Managing  Editor.  Valley  Morning 
Star,  Harlingen,  ‘Texas. 

TWO  POSmONS  OPEN  on  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  afternoon  daiiy — 30.000  plus 
circulation.  (1)  COPY  EDI’TOR  with 
experience,  preferably  on  small  daily, 
weekly:  (2)  REPORTER,  husUer  with 
at  least  2  years’  experience.  Send  all 
data,  clip*  first  letter.  Excellent  chance 
for  right  man.  Box  542,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


YOUNG  REPORTER  to  set  up  and 
operate  news  bureau  in  Rogersville, 
’Tennessee.  Produce  news,  features  and 
photos  for  a  lively,  fast-growing  27,- 
000  dally.  Send  photo,  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Managing  Editor.  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 


ASSISTANT  ADYERTISINO  MANAGER 
for  6,000  afternoon  daily.  Good  town, 
good  accounts.  Permanent.  Opening  due 
to  retirement.  Must  be  experienced, 
have  references.  $100  to  $120  per  week. 
3-Man  department.  Write  in  detail. 
Ed.  Livermore,  Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Daily 
Herald. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  met¬ 
ropolitan  afternoon  daily  and  Sunday 
in  dynamic,  fast-growing  Chart  Area 
6.  Liberal  pay  and  benefits.  Write 
fully,  with  samples  to  Box  528,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  with  3  to  6  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Salary  $6,600  minimum  plus 
commission,  bonus  and  expenses  ,  .  . 
s  real  opportunity  for  advancement 
with  a  large  metropolitan  paper  in 
Area  6,  Moving  expenses  paid.  Send 
complete  resume,  salary  expected,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  592,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVini’nSINO  SALESMAN 
Preferably  college  trained  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Must  have  experience  in  the  field. 
Age  30  to  46.  A  top  metropolitan  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Middle  West.  Exceptional 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  580, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  young, 
exiwrienced,  enthusiastic.  ESrtt  news¬ 
paper  group :  situation  could  lead  to 
advancement.  Fine  community.  Write 
Larry  Lindgren,  Monroe  Evening 
Times,  Monroe,  Wis. 


YOUNG  SPOR’TSWRITER  willing  and 
eager  to  learn;  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  Get  in  on  ground  floor  and 
grow  with  lively  new  offset  daily, 
^nd  resume,  photo,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  work  samples  to: 
Sports  Editor,  Kokomo  Morning  Times, 
P.  O.  Box  906,  Kokomo.  Ind. 

AFTERNOON  AND  SUNDAY  PAPER 
has  spot  for  experienced  sports  writer. 
News-Journal.  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  WANTED -$125 
week  start,  or  salary,  commission. 
I^rge  weekly,  only  paper  in  county. 
Aggressive  merchants.  Permanent,  gooil 
future  man  able  handle  resiionsibility. 
Write  fully.  Leader,  Salem,  Ind. 


IMMEDIA’TE  OPE34ING  for  experi¬ 
enced  general  assignment  reporter  or  | 
recent  JS  grad  on  progressive  IIM 
county  seat  daily  in  heart  of  con-  ; 
servancy  district  dotted  with  lakes — 
recreation  areas.  Permanent  work,  i 
good  salary,  many  fringe  benefits  for  | 
right  man.  ’The  Daily  Times,  New  I 
Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  and  oversee  sales  for 
privately  owned  prestige  state  maga¬ 
zine.  Well-established,  13  years  old. 
Congenial  atmosphere — pleasant  New 
England  living.  Travel  in  state  only. 
Send  complete  resume  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Profiles,  Box  900,  Portsmouth, 
N.H. 


NEWSMAN  under  35  wanted  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  faculty.  Bachelor’s  Degree  with 
good  academic  record  requiired.  Box 
546.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  .50.000 
daily  that  offers  salair  at  least  equal 
to  similar  areas  and  more,  if  experi¬ 
ence  warrants  .  .  .  plus  vacation,  in¬ 
surance,  retirement  and  profit-sharing 
tonefits  second  to  none  in  U.S.  Young 
man  (or  woman)  who  likes  to  sell  and 
knows  the  mechanics  has  room  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  this  newspaper  group  mem- 
tor.  Prefer  person  near  northern  part 
of  Zone  2,  but  write  regardless.  Send 
resume  to  Box  605,  Editor  A  Publisher 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN— Imme<li- 
ate  opening  on  Texas  Offset  Daily  on 
retail  staff.  Excellent  salary,  car  allow¬ 
ance  and  individual  tonus  plan.  Submit 
resume  to:  E.  Zieschang,  ’The  Brazos- 
port  Facts,  P.  O.  Box  1055,  Freeport, 
Texas. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  YOUNG  MAN  with 
sales  ability  and  interested  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  newspapering,  this  is  your 
opportunity.  Publisher  of  weeklies  in 
Area  .‘5  can  offer  growth,  development 
and  salary  advancement.  Send  letter 
and  resume  in  confidence;  let  us  ex¬ 
plain  the  details.  Box  619,  Iklitor  & 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOR  needed  by 
near-30,000  Illinois  daily.  Ideas,  en¬ 
thusiasm.  news  sense  important.  Will 
direct  3-member  staff  that  covers  all 
phase*  home,  family,  social,  civic  life. 
Top-notch  pay  and  l^efits  in  progres¬ 
sive  community.  Send  resume  to  Box 
650,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MALE  all-around  re¬ 
porter  who  can  double  on  city  desk 
from  time  to  time.  Interested  in  a 
"sleeves  up’’  newsroom  man  who  ap¬ 
preciates  local  scene,  can  write  heads, 
dummy  out  pages  and  run  main  desk 
on  days  off,  vacations,  etc.  Staff  of 
five  to  six.  Joe  Rothstein,  Morning 
News,  P.  O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage. 
Alaska. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP  TO  A 
MANAGING  EDITOR'S  JOB? 

Is  the  time  ripe  for  that  step  forward 
to  assume  some  new  managerial  re¬ 
sponsibilities?  If  you  agree  and  would 
be  interested  in  joining  and  directing 
a  young,  aggressive  news  staff,  then 
we’d  like  to  take  a  look  at  you.  We’re 
a  middle-sized  a.m.  in  Zone  2  with  a 
staff  of  15.  Excellent  opportunities. 
.Send  complete  resume  to  Box  620, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


mint: 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  sales  position  on  staff  of  modem 
24,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Northwest  Florida.  Established  ac¬ 
counts — new  businesses  opening  rapid¬ 
ly.  Must  to  experienced,  quick  on  lay¬ 
out  and  detail.  Prefer  married  man, 
sober.  Permanent  position  and  good 
pay  for  producer.  Benefits  include 
tonus,  hospitalization  and  retirement 
plan.  Excellent  opportunity  for  man 
willing  to  produce  a  good  days  work. 
Send  resume,  photo  and  reference  along 
with  salary  requirements  to  Box  606, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Free  Lance 


COPVREADER 
Ebciwrienced  newspaper  copyreader. 
Prefer  colleRe  ^aduate  with  good 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  current  af> 
fairs.  Salary  depends  on  experience. 
Write:  Personnel  Office,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul-1,  Minn. 


COURTHOUSE  and  county  building 
reporter  —  cover  hard  news,  write 
weekly  column  and  features.  Upstate 
N.Y.  afternoon  daily.  Box  594,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


19,000  A.M.  DAILY  in  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  country  seeking  both  city  editor 
and  assistant  editor.  Prefer  college 
graduate,  or  considerable  experience. 
Pay  upward  of  $100  weekly,  depend¬ 
ing  on  background.  Growing  resort 
area  in  fine  climate.  Apply  to:  E.  J. 
Hodel,  Editor,  Berkley  Post-Herald, 
Beckley,  West  Va. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertisinfg  Rates 

Um  Rfrtes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertioa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  (9  SOc  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  90c;  2  9  $100; 

1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi-  | 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  9  $1-35;  2  9  $145;  1  time  |  ! 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-poin'. 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8.  10.  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.'*  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Ava.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y..  10022 
PhoiM  PLom  2-7050 
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GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  in 
Rucky  Mountain  city.  Opening  ia  im¬ 
mediate.  Give  background  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  No  'phone  calls,  please. 
Write:  E.  P.  Martin.  Managing  Editor, 
Casper  (Wyo. )  Tribune. 


EDITOR  for  San  Francisco  peninsula 
daily  and  weeklies  combination.  Must 
have  successful  record  in  directing 
news  staff  in  competitive  area,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  California,  and  must  have 
proven  capabilities  of  developing  in¬ 
formed  editorials  based  on  thorough 
knowledge  and  participation  in  com¬ 
munity.  Start  at  $225  level.  Write  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Daily  Standard.  Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 


EDITOR  WANTED  nationally  distrib¬ 
uted  weekly  tabloid  newspaper.  No 
beginners  or  prima-donnas  considered. 
Must  have  imagination,  ability,  and 
willingness  to  work  without  pushing; 
also  contacts  for  everything.  Employee 
or  investment  basis.  Complete  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected  first  letter. 
P.  O.  Box  595,  Akron,  Ohio  44309. 


METROPOLITAN  MORNING  Sunday 
newspaiier.  Chart  Area  8,  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  qualified  copy  readers 
and  reporters.  ITiis  is  an  ideal  situation 
for  young  people  who  wish  to  move 
out  of  the  small  paper  category.  Give 
full  details  of  education  and  work  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter  to  Box  393,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  IMMEDIATELY 
AGGRESSIVE  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
with  exi)ert  darkroom  exiierience  for 
daily  newspaper  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Please  write  Box  589,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  references  and  samples 
of  work :  also  state  salary  desired. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  for  13,000 
daily  in  state  university  town.  City 
hall  or  courthouse  beats.  Managing 
Editor,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 


If  you  are  a  newspaper  writer  under 
30  and  ready  for  bigger  job.  you  may 
l>e  the  person  a  top  national  business 
publication  in  Zone  5  is  seeking. 

Requirements;  College  graduate  who 
received  nlxjve  average  grades;  above 
1  average  ability  to  write:  knowledge  of 
;  economics  or  industrial  technology ;  an 
interest  in  digging  into  facts  about 
:  business  and  industry  and  interpreting 
i  them  in  concise  and  interesting  writing. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  position, 
'  tell  us  your  qualifications.  Box  560, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  SPORTS  EDITOR  to  be  1-man  depart- 
I  ment  (reporting,  photos,  page  layout) 
j  for  small  afternoon  New  England 
tiaily.  Should  be  dependable,  imagina- 
I  tive.  Salary  competitive,  based  on  ex- 
I  perience  and  ability.  Send  resume.  Box 
'  558,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 


!  SPORTS  BDITOR-NEAVS  REPORTER 
i  for  small  prize-winning  Colorado  daily, 
j  Camera  experience  preferred.  Send 
resume,  picture.  Box  582,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


URGENT 

COMMUNICATIONS  OFFICER  for 
'  challenging  assignment.  Handle  both 
i  press  relations  and  internal  publica- 
I  tions  for  stimulating  Cihicago-based  or¬ 
ganization.  Occasional  travel.  If  you 
'  are  creative  and  want  to  earn  at  least 
I  $14,000,  send  two  copies  r4sum4  at 
I  once  special  delivery  to  Box  572,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


WE  WANT  AN  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN 
— a  man  who  can  work  under  pressure 
— turn  out  accurate,  tight  news  copy. 
Prefer  background  in  government  news 
and  investigative  reporting.  Should  be 
able  to  write  bright  features  occasion¬ 
ally.  Camera  experience  also  desired 
but  not  a  necessity.  Excellent  salary 
plus  opportunity  for  advancement  for 
the  right  man.  EAP  Zone  Chart  5. 
Box  588,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


(XIPYREADER.  with  wire  experience, 
capable  of  writing  appealing  headlines 
and  making  layouts.  Award-winning 
New  Jersey  daily  in  N.  Y.  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Lil>eral  fringes.  Box  624, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — Suburban  New  York  daily 
needs  rim  man — some  experience — look¬ 
ing  for  a  steady,  long-term  job.  Good 
hours,  fine  community.  Box  600,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER  to 
handle  sports  page  of  daily  paper.  Zone 
6,  in  market  of  15,000.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  615,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Five  years’  newspai>er  experience. 
Award-winning  New  Jersey  daily  in 
N.Y.  metropolitan  area.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $130.50.  Liberal  fringe  benefits. 
Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
courthouse,  city  hall,  etc.,  beat.  Small 
county  seat  daily.  Good  spot  for  right 
person.  Camera  ability  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  Give  full  details  in  reply. 
Box  602,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  WORKING  EDITOR  on  daily 
6,000  circulation.  Must  cover  desk. 
Completely  familiar  with  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Qualified  to  improve  our  local 
coverage.  Adequate  salary,  profit-shar¬ 
ing  plan — good  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  a  progressive  newspaper  group. 
Send  resume  of  experience.  Zone  6. 
Box  598,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR 
Once-in-a-Iifctime  opportunity  for 
young,  aggressive,  "hungry’’  journal¬ 
ist  to  expand  with  fastest  growing  ad¬ 
vertising  trade  journal.  Your  l>eat : 
Oiicago  advertising  and  marketing 
trade.  Your  future:  unlimite<l.  Write, 
giving  training,  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirement  and  recent  photograph.  Fred 
Livingston,  Publisher,  SAM  Maga¬ 
zine.  16  W.  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60610. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  13-M  afternoon 
daily.  Contact:  Editor,  Roswell  (N. 
Mex.)  Daily  Record. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  makeup  and  desk.  Send  resume 
to:  Don  Streeter,  Managing  Eklitor. 
Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise. 


WANTED: 

WOMAN  FOR 
PARADISE 

Tired  of  chill  winters  and  hot 
summers  ?  Of  the  same  old 
places  and  faces  ?  Why  not  come 
to  Hawaii  where  it’s  springtime 
year-’round  and  human  relations 
are  the  world’s  best?  The  na¬ 
tional  prize-winning  Women’s 
Department  of  THE  HONO¬ 
LULU  ADVERTISER  (daily 
and  Sunday  a.m.)  wants  able, 
experienced  reporter  who  can 
swing  from  hard  news  to  fea¬ 
tures  to  layout.  Guild  salary 
comparable  to  Mainland.  Only 
the  top-flight  should  air-mail 
resume,  tear  sheets  to: 

Mrs.  Drue  Lytle 
Women's  Editor 
P.O.  Box  3110, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96802 


FREE  LANCE  REPORTERS  Extra 
side  income  reporting  unusual  -enaa- 
tional  high-interest  stories  (Sex  Nar- 
cotics.  Raids,  Riots,  Rape,  Murder, 
intimate  biogs  on  belly  dancers,  strip, 
pers,  etc.)  Pictures  helpful.  NhUoimI 
Bulletin.  Inc.,  Box  22.  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio  44222. 

NA'nONAL  BUSINESS  NEWSPAPER 
needs  experienced  feature  writers,  lo. 
cated  in  metroimlitan  areas,  who  can 
handle  assignments  involving  all  as¬ 
pects  of  mass  retailing.  Write:  Daniel 
J.  Macmillan,  News  Eklitor.  i.arkin 
Publications,  99  Chauncy  St.,  Boston-  ' 
11,  Mass. 

Operators-MachinUu 

Floor  men,  perforator  operators,  lino-  A 
type  oiierators  wanted  by  lx>well  ^ 
(Mass.)  Sun.  Good  conununity  near 
Boston — mountains,  lake,  seashore.  Dan 
Cogger,  Foreman. 

LINOTYPE  OPEIIATORS-JOITRNF.TMIN 
to  relocate  in  Baltimore  Permanent 
work  in  modern  publication  plant. 
Three  weeks  vacation,  7  paid  holidays, 
open  shop  with  all  union  benefits.  Call 
collect  301  BE  5-9141  or  write:  Mr.  L 
O.  Garrett.  Monumental  Ptg.  Co..  3110 
Elm  Ave..  Baltimore,  Maryland  21211. 

Pressmen 

PRESSMAN  wanted,  top-notch  for 
high-speed  Web  letterpress.  Must  bt 
excellent  color  man  ;  sdso  assistant  to 
press  foreman.  Nights.  One  hour  from 
N.Y.C.  Union.  Top  salary.  Box  411. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  NON-ITNION  BEAD  PRESrMAX 
to  do  top  job  supervising  stereotype 
and  pressroom  using  4^page  Hoe. 
Should  be  capable  of  making  switch 
to  offset  within  next  two  years.  Grow, 
ing  community.  Excellent  newspaper. 
Box  616,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COMBINATION  MAN 

Medium-sized  western  dally  needs  eips- 
rienced  combination  stereotyper  p'-ess- 
man  for  flve-unit  Scott  press  four 
plates  wide  running  lots  of  color.  .Must 
hare  a  record  of  experience  with  leader¬ 
ship  qualities  to  take  charge  of  crew.  To 
the  right  man  will  pay  air  travel  for 
personal  interview  and  moving  expense. 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity.  Non  union- 
open  shop.  Write  giving  all  details  of 
family  responsibility,  age.  experience, 
etc.  All  replies  confidentiiil.  Box  555, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR: 
Seeking  an  experienced  creative  and 
inventive  idea  man  to  handle  all  areal 
of  sports  publicity.  Write  to:  Dr.  Carl 
E.  Erickson,  Director  of  Athletics, 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 


PITBUCITY  DIRECTOR 

To  handle  all  areas  of  student  activity 
publicity  from  concerts  to  athletics  in 
a  fast  growing  California  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Salary  range  $486-$590.  Position 
open  Feb.  1,  1965  or  earlier.  Box  608. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

MANAGING 

Leadln<]  business  magazine  publisher  seeks 
managing  editor.  &perience  writing  & 
knowledge  print  processes.  Unusual  growth 
opportunity.  Heavy  public  contact.  Some 
travel.  Fee  negotiable.  Salary  open. 

F-O-R-T-U-N-E 

Personnel  agency  130  W.  42.  N.Y.C.  tntv  9-1 


WOMAN  PR  WRITER- 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
Capable  PR  professional  or  experienced 
editor-writer  wanted  ny  leading  Chi¬ 
cago  PR  firm.  Must  be  facile  writer, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  editorial  needf 
and  procedures  of  all  media.  Age  un¬ 
der  45,  personable,  ambitious,  hard 
working.  Resume  must  include  profes¬ 
sional  references,  job  experience  and 
salary  desired.  Box  623,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
FYee  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


17  YEIARS’  EXPERIENCE,  ngency,  re¬ 
tail,  national.  Seek  managerial  oppor¬ 
tunity  Chart  Area  1,  2,  3,  4.  National 
a  e^pecialty.  Ambitious  family  man.  Box 
563,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Is  your  Public  Relations  lasKinirT  Is 
your  Sales  Promotions  slippinir?  Let 
17  years’  newspaper  management  and 
publishins  experience  put  life  and  re¬ 
newed  viifor  into  your  company.  Put 
your  firm's  name  in  its  proi>er  iier- 
•spective  by  hiring  a  man  with  know¬ 
how  and  abil'ty  to  supervise  your  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and/or  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  Will  also  consider  first  or  second 
position  in  newspaiier  management. 
Box  596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  CIItCUI.ATION  MANAGER 
desires  challenging  position  with  iiossi- 
bilities  of  advancement.  Proven  ability 
— workable  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Resume  upon  request. 
Prefer  Zone  3  op  4.  Box  561,  ^itor 
Sc  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 

CAM  -  26  Years’  experience  (50-330,000) 
Producer.  Now  Available  I 
Box  503  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 

Correspondents 

FEIATURES  —  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS 
NEW  YORK  —  f.NTTED  .\ATIO.\S 
write:  BRAUN.  POB  158.  NYC  10453 

AMERICAN  ABROAD:  Free-lance 
journalist  and  correspondent  seeks  ad¬ 
ditional  assignments.  Has  insight  into 
E7uropean  life  acquired  in  7  years’  resi¬ 
dence  abroad,  mostly  in  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria.  Can  furnish  economic,  social,  cul¬ 
tural  articles ;  also  spot  news  coverage. 
Elxamples  of  published  articles  on  re¬ 
quest.  Air-Mail,  Victor  Westphal, 
Weinberg-str.  8,  Wiesbaden  (62),  W, 
Germany. 


WORKING  Washington  correspondent 
has  time  available  for  second  client. 
Broad  editorial  experience  U.S.,  Eu¬ 
rope.  Asia.  Reliable.  Box  611,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISI.VG  MANAGER  -  SALESMAN 
large  weeklies — local,  national,  coop¬ 
erative  accounts.  Ambitious,  reliable; 
promotional  abilities.  Age  56.  Harry 
Gordon,  649  E.  14th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10009. 

SALES  PROMOTION- 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Have  been  a  newspaper  representative 
for  13  years;  10  years  ns  manager  of 
office  in  a  most  important  city.  Firm 
conviction  newspapers  are  best  of  all 
media;  convince<l  of  the  imwer  of 
proper  public  relations.  Well-versed  in 
the  art  of  selling  and  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  Married,  age  42.  Willing  to  re¬ 
locate.  Bo.x  699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

17  YEARS’  NEWSPAPER  advertising 
experience — classified,  local;  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  in  sales  with  a  progressive 
newspaper.  Married,  ambitious,  reli¬ 
able,  promotion-minded.  Write;  J.  M. 
Carter,  1755  Kingwood  Dr.,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  or  call  RE  3-8352. 

WEST  COAST  OPPORTUNITY  wanted 
by  qualified  executive.  Eleven  years’ 
successful  management  experience 
dailies,  weeklies,  8hopi>ers,  commercial 
printing.  Impeccable  references.  Re¬ 
sume  available.  Will  interview  at  own 
expense.  Box  617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN,  38 ;  slot  experience;  good 
reportorial  background.  Allan  Wege- 
mer,  411  Blast  Ninth  Street,  Tucson, 
Arizona, 


ENGLISHMAN  (30),  experienced  re¬ 
porting  and  photography — married,  2 
children,  resident  New  Zealand  for  last 
6  years — seeks  position  in  U.S,  All 
offers  considered  and  answered.  Box 
506,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 

BOOKS  ARE  MY  INTBaiEST 
and  so  are  people  and  events.  Rewrite 
man  (with  M.A.)  on  prestigious  South¬ 
ern  metro  daily  seeks  l>ook-page  edi¬ 
torship  and/or  education  beat.  Avail¬ 
able  now — or  can  wait.  Box  591,  Blditor 
Sc  Publisher 

DESIRE  SPOT  ON  WEEKLY  where 
owner  is  looking  for  an  assistant  who 
eventually  could  take  over  in  a  few 
years.  Almost  4  years’  news  experience 
on  large  weekly  and  medium  daily. 
Box  556,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN  J-TEACHBR, 
retired,  desires  job  as  newspaper  li¬ 
brarian,  research  assistant,  textbook 
editor  or  industrial  editor.  Interesting 
work  more  important  than  remunera¬ 
tion.  Box  569,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  chief  editorial  writer 
seeks  challenging  change,  such  as  re¬ 
porting  the  news  that  matters.  Box  559. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher, 

TURF  ANALYST  j 

Handicapiier  and  Sports  Columnist 
Well-informed  and  nationally  known.  I 
Desires  all  year  around  assignment.  i 
2S-year  background.  Data  on  request.  I 
Write:  J.  J.  Randy  I 

P.  O.  Box  303,  Clifton.  N.J.  07015  : 

AGRICULTURAL  FIELD  EDITOR 
Experienced  in  state  farm  magazines. 
Go^  writer  and  photographer.  Wants 
to  get  out  of  the  office  and  hack  on  the 
road.  Box  601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  wants  full-  ' 
time  or  non-resident  work.  Samples. 
Box  607,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

EX-SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  similar 
post  on  small  P.M.  newspaper  M.A.  i 
candidate.  No  car.  Now  working  in  | 
nationwide  baseball  publicity.  Box  1420, 
Wichita.  Kansas.  I 


SOUTHERN  NEWSMAN  —  Creative 
editor,  writer,  organizer  can  be  key¬ 
stone  your  organization  wants.  Four¬ 
teen  years  (on  three  newspapers)  sea¬ 
soning  ALL  departments.  Family  man, 
36,  Presently  news  department  head 
of  medium-size  daily;  seeks  similar  i>o- 
sition  on  small  or  medium  daily.  Write 
Box  603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR,  in  early 
30’s,  wants  immediate  job  in  Area  8. 
Have  valuable  experience,  good  salary. 
Good  references.  Box  392,  Alamosa. 
Colo. 

TIRB®  OF  FREE-LANCING,  veteran 
newsman  seeks  job  in  Zone  4.  Forty 
years’  ns  printer,  reporter,  deskman, 
columnist,  managing  editor,  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Age  55.  Highest  references.  Box 
597,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

TOO  OLD  AT  42  FOR  A  NEW  JOB? 
My  "friends”  say  so;  I  don’t  believe 
it ;  reporter  for  9  years  in  business, 
labor  and  industry;  interested  in  trade 
magazine,  public  relations  or  a  good 
magazine,  those  or  related  fields;  those 
willing  to  prove  my  "friends”  wrong, 
write  Box  612,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  NEWSMAN,  now  head¬ 
ing  staff  of  outstanding  modest-sized 
daily,  seeks  news  or  faculty  connection 
in  university  community.  Midwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  609,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 
EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Blditorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  BImployers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building  ' 
Washington.  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


Employment  Agencies 


♦‘EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT,  18 
years’  printing  background  with  large, 
small  dailies.  Last  7  years  <levoted  to 
supervision.  Available  imme<liately  or 
trial.  Box  571,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SPECIALIST 
Have  detailed  knowledge  of  typesetting 
systems,  including  tape  operation,  pro¬ 
duction  potential  and  evaluating  pres¬ 
ent  and  proposed  equipment.  Available 
for  challenging  position  working  with 
metropolitan  publisher  or  ns  technical 
advisor  to  management  of  newspaper 
group  contemplating  or  now  using  tape 
automation,  including  computers.  Box 
613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


M  m  innn  m  ^ 


EXPEU1ER4CB1D 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

Union,  age  45,  available  immediately 
due  to  labor  difficulties.  Knows  'PI'S, 
cold  type.  Familiar  with  all  size  dailies, 
including  metropolitan.  Box  481,  Bldi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


U.  S.  NEWSMAN  IN  EUROPE  seeks 
switch  to  PR  with  American  concern 
in  Bhirope.  Fluent  German,  French. 
Sixteen  years  in  newspapering — ^ 
porter  to  news  editor,  Avadable  for  in¬ 
terview  in  states.  Box  617,  Blditor  Sc 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN.  27,  seeks 
college  or  city  post.  Zone  6,  8.  Blx- 
reporter.  Box  557,  Blditor  Sc  Publisher, 


Special  Promotions 


SPECIAL  EnJITIONS.  Business  Pages. 
Church  Pages.  Samples  on  request. 
P.O.  Box  111,  Dodge  City.  Kansas. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


Claseification. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  L.  Brown 


Computerized  Future 


Everywhere  you  po  in  the 
newspaper  business  today  some¬ 
one  is  talkinp  about  computers 
and  their  possible  application  to 
or  effect  on  the  newspaper  of 
the  future.  The  Editors’  Con¬ 
ference  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  in  Washington  last 
week  was  no  exception.  Rhea  T. 
Eskew,  UPI  peneral  manager 
of  communications,  pave  an  ex¬ 
cellent  review  of  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  might  hold  in  the  way  of 
comjjuterized  newspapers. 

It  prompted  one  practical  edi¬ 
tor  to  comment  that  the  subject 
was  all  ver>’  interesting  and  be¬ 
wildering  but  his  immediate 
problem  was  to  find  .someone 
who  could  keep  his  tape  perfo¬ 
rators  working  properly.  An¬ 
other  noted  that  he  could  buy 
all  the  computer  equipment  he 
wanted  but  had  trouble  finding 
a  plain  ordinary  cash  register. 

The  discussion  reminded  us 
of  a  session  w’e  had  recently 
with  John  Diebold  and  six  of 
his  associates  about  their  re¬ 
search  program  on  newspaper 
publishing  which  E&P  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  (Oct.  10, 
page  53). 

As  our  stoi’j’’  indicated,  elec¬ 
tronic  technology,  according  to 
Diebold,  will  have  more  of  an 
impact  on  newspapers  and  their 
role  in  society  than  radio  and 
television. 

Initial  research  indicates  that 
publishers  contemplating  major 
plant  and  equipment  changes  or 
expansion  should  be  sure  that 
the  new  facilities  have  “com¬ 
puter  compatibility,”  Mr.  Die¬ 
bold  told  us.  In  other  w’ords  get 
prepared  for  the  changes  that 
are  to  come. 

*  *  ♦ 

Every  editor  and  publisher  is 
aw'are  of  the  current  applica¬ 
tion  of  computers  to  newspaper 
production  in  preparation  of 
punched  tape  with  instantane¬ 
ous  word-hyphenation  and  line 
justification. 

But  in  the  ^vords  of  the  old 
philosopher,  “We  ain’t  seen 
nothing  yet.” 

One  of  Mr.  Diebold’s  associ¬ 
ates  stated:  “Today,  with  the 
kinds  of  memories  that  can  be 
stored  —  100  million  characters 
—  that  might  be  the  equiv'alent 
of  a  few  books  of  information 
and  can  be  retrieved  within  sec¬ 
onds  at  reasonable  cost. 

“Memories  that  will  be  avail¬ 
able  within  four  to  five  years 
will  be  able  to  store  up  in  the 
trillions  of  characters,  perhaps 


up  to  a  bundled  or  a  thousand 
times  as  much  as  the  equivalent 
memories  today’.” 

And  it  will  come  out  in 
printed  form  when  requested. 

Mr.  Diebold  said:  “As  you  re¬ 
quest  the  data  they  will  print 
it  for  you.  Xerox  today’  has  a 
ser\’ice.  I  think  there  is  one  col¬ 
lege  started  every  three  days 
in  this  country.  It  is  unbeliev¬ 
able,  and  when  they  start  there 
is  a  minimum  basic  list  of  books 
for  colleges  —  50,000  that  they 
should  have  in  a  small  college. 
Xerox  has  a  service  today  which 
sells  the  college  the  library. 
They  tell  the  Xerox  office  and 
they  print  the  book  literally  by 
machine  and  microfilm.  'They 
print  the  book  and  bind  it  in  20 
minutes.” 

Computers  of  the  future  will 
also  have  memories  to  store 
graphic  material  —  maps,  pic¬ 
tures,  etc.  In  other  words  there 
will  he  instant  retrieval  of 


It  has  been  said  before  that 
the  newspaper  of  the  future 
might  come  to  the  reader 
through  a  visual  wall  panel 
similar  to  a  television  screen 
which  w’ill  also  produce  a  hard 
copy  of  what  is  transmitted.  The 
employment  of  vast  memory 
storage  units  could  put  new’s- 
paper  publishers  into  a  w’hole 
new  line  of  business,  according 
to  Mr.  Diebold  —  the  inquiry 
business.  Subscribers  or  custom¬ 
ers,  with  a  dial  of  the  phone 
or  a  punch  of  a  button,  could 
obtain  various  types  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  fee.  In  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  for  instance,  it  might 
be  a  list  of  what  jobs  are  avail¬ 
able  or  what  people  are  looking 
for  a  certain  job,  etc. 

With  large  mental  storage 
capacities,  computers  could  re¬ 
place  library'  files  and  might 
even  eliminate  proof  readers. 
Makeup  editors  might  sit  at  a 
console  desk  editing  the  front 
page  or  the  sport  page  from  a 
visual  screen. 

The  same  equipment  would 
lend  itself  to  the  development  of 
satellite  plants  in  which  com¬ 
plete  newspapers  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  instantaneously  in  outly¬ 
ing  suburban  communities. 

The  whole  concept  almost  de¬ 
fies  the  imagination  of  today’s 
editor.  It  sounds  too  much  like 
“Buck  Rogers.”  A  few  large 
newspaper  pioneers  might  ap¬ 
proximate  all  this  by  1970  or 
’75,  the  dates  currently  being 


used  by  researchers.  Certainly, 
computers  will  be  in  wide  use 
by  newspapers  then  not  only  in 
production  of  type  but  in  office 
record-keeping. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  the 
investment  in  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  is  so  vast  in  the  thousand- 
odd  newspaper  plants  that  we 
cannot  contemplate  that  any¬ 
thing  approaching  complete  au¬ 
tomation  will  take  place  in  the 
next  10  years,  or  even  20. 

• 

Hartford  Courant 
Plans  Symposium 
On  Enduring  Press 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Nine  experts  in  the  news  and 
broadcasting  fields  will  speak 
at  a  banquet  and  symposium  to 
be  presented  by  the  Hartford 
Courant  on  Oct.  29  and  30.  The 
programs  will  observe  the  Cour- 
ant’s  200th  anniversary. 

On  Oct.  29,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Courant’s  first  issue. 
President  Kingman  Brewster  of 
Yale  University  will  speak  at 
the  Courant’s  birthday  dinner 
at  the  Statler  Hilton.  Yale 
shares  a  distinction  with  the 
Courant  —  both  institutions  are 
older  than  the  country.  Col. 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Courant 
president  and  publisher,  will 
preside. 

Another  speaker  will  be  Gene 
Robb,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  publisher  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Knickerbocker  News. 

A  third  speaker  will  be  Pedro 
G.  Beltran,  who  succeeds  Col. 
Reitemeyer  as  president  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  is  publisher  of  the 
Lima,  Peru,  newspaper.  La 
Prensa.  A  former  prime  minis¬ 
ter  of  Peru,  Publisher  Beltran 
suffered  a  three-week  imprison¬ 
ment  for  upholding  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  free  press  in  a 
republic. 

The  symposium  on  the  30th 
will  consider  “The  Enduring 
American  Press.”  It  will  be 
divided  into  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  sessions,  with  four  speak¬ 
ers  in  each  part. 

The  morning  program  will 
cover  “The  Press  Since  1764, 
Emphasis  on  Present.”  Dr.  Bel¬ 
tran  will  describe  “Freedom  of 
the  Press  in  a  Republic”;  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  will  speak  on  “The 
Press  and  the  Community”; 
Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  will  cover  “The  Press 
and  the  World  Scene,”  and 
Ralph  McGill,  columnist  and 
publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  will  summarize  “The 
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This  is  the  Bell  System.  One  unified,  nationwide  organization  with  one  purpose:  to  bring 
you  the  finest  possible  communications  services  of  all  kinds  at  the  fairest  possible  prices. 
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Jim  Lucas  is  America’s  top-ranking  war  correspondent. 
His  address  once  again  is:  Frontlines  Viet  Nam. 


For  five  months  Lucas  was  the  only  American  correspond¬ 
ent  regularly  assigned  to— working  and  living  with— 
combat  troops  in  the  Vietnamese  war. 

Scripps-Howard  readers  recall  his  intense  personal  cov¬ 
erage  of  American  battle  deaths  in  the  sultry  Mekong 
Delta— not  for  a  brief  stint,  but  week  after  week,  month 
after  month. 

Jim  returned  to  the  States  in  June  to  catch  his  breath, 
to  take  a  longer,  more  dispassionate  look  at  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture.  In  returning  he  made  one  thing  plain:  "I  intend  to  go 
back.”  Last  month  he  fulfilled  the  promise. 


Why  does  Lucas  choose  frontline  reporting?  “A  sense  o 
mission,”  he'll  concede. 

It  started  when  he  was  a  fighting  Marine  in  1942.  H 
joined  Scripps-Howard  .  .  .  went  to  the  South  Pole  wit 
Admiral  Byrd  in  1945-46  . . .  covered  the  Korean  War  fron 
beginning  to  end,  acquiring  a  reputation  as  a  forthright 
two-fisted  reporter,  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  .  .  .  the  1954  wai 
in  Indochina  .  .  .  the  Indian  seizure  of  Goa  .  .  .  U.S.  land 
ings  in  Lebanon  .  . .  and  between  times  the  Pentagon. 

In  war  or  peace,  Jim’s  trademark  is  the  same.  He  get 
the  facts.  He  reports  them.  He  takes  you  there. 
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